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INTRODUCTION 

Hazliii's  t.ecturu  on  the  English  Poitt  were  delivered  at  the 
Surrey  Institution  in  1818.  and  were  published  in  the  same 
year.     Sergeant  Talfourd  was  present  at  their  delivery,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  ■  )te  what  so  acute  a  persor.  as  he  thought 
of  them  at  the  timi.    They  formed  one  of  three  courses  of 
lectures  at  the  same  place,  the  other  two  being  On  the  English 
Comr-  Writers  and  On  the  Literature  ,/  the  A-e  of  Elizabeth. 
The  audience,  we  are  told,  "  consisted  chiefly  of  Dissenters 
who  agreed  with  him  in  his  hated  of  Lord  Castlereagh   but 
who  Moved  no  plays;'  of  Qu     ers,  who  approved  him  as 
the  opponent  of  slavery  and      pital  punishment,  but  who 
heard  no  music;'  of  citizens,  devoted  to  the  main  chance 
who  had  a  hankering  after  ■  the  improvement  of  the  mind,' 
but  to  whom  his  favourite  doctrine  of  its  naturf'  disinterested- 
ness was  a  riddle;  of  a  few  enemies,  who  cam       .sneer;  and 
a  few  friends,  who  were  eager  to  learn  and  t-     dmire; "  an 
audience,  m  fact,  of  varying  elements,  such  as  one  might 
oxpect  to  find  to-day  represented  in  a  university  extension 
lecture  room.     "  He  once  had   an  edifying  advantage  over 
them.     He  was  enumerating  the  humanities  which  endeared 
Dr.  Johnson  to  his  mind,  and.  at  the  close  of  an  agreeable 
catalogue,  mentioned,  as  last  and  noblest,  ■  his  carr>-ing  the 
poor  victim  of  disease  and  dissipation  on  his  back  through 
Fleet  Street  '—at  which  a  titter  arose  from  some,  who  were 
struck  by  the  picture  as  ludicrous,  and  a  murmur  from  others 
who  deemed  ihe  allusion  unfit  for  ears  polite.     He  paused 
for  an  instant,  and  then  added  in  his  sturdiest  and  most  im- 
preMive  manner,  '  an  act  which  realises  the  parable  of  the 
good   Samaritan,'  at  which  his  moral  and  delicate  hearers 
shrunk  rebuked  into  deep  silence.     He  was  not  eloquent  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  term;  for  his  thoughts  were  too  weighty 
to  be  moved  along  by  the  shaUpw  stream  of  feeling  which  ' 
an  evening  s  excitement  can  rouse.     He  wrote  aU  his  lectures 
and  read  them  as  they  were  written;   but  his  deep  voice  and 
earnest  manner  suited  his  matter  well."    In  an  article  on  these 
lectures  which  appeared  in  The  IVestminsler  Review,  a  word  is 
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metaphysica'  aTutene«    Z    '  1^'=,?''J«'='  ^^^  g^eat  j«5to, 
quality  of  being  able    o  sL  the' hlhi"f ■'"""""     ''  '^   ^"'^ 
and   painter   and   politWon   «nH    ^^  ,     ""J^^  """^  "°''«"=t 
HazUlt  ■•  the  perfect  tovertn^''K°?''''   *'^<='>   "^^^es 
«  an  enchant^ed  gardr-'    L^nZT'^  achievement  was 
aware  of  quick  intclir4nce    n/fh       ^.^.  f^*'"  "'  *«  ""ade 
to  thought'  and  of  a 'Kapic  ty  "f  n  :r"!t"'r t'''^ 
?«s/o  which   most   imDresse<r  ,,.      I       ^^'     ■"  "  Hazlitfs 
whether  it  be  merelyThattUvJtu;!."  ""   "^'^    "^^   «°^"'- 
read  widely   and^ho'jh  h,^      °"*    ^'^^^^^t^^."     He  had 
matter  of  quotations  le  tlv  fn  "^-PT^r'^  "^'"^'^  '"  "'^ 
of  others  intolS  o^  ,:^*,^  '".t^'^"  ^"^  P^^^^«=  the  words 
thing  which  he  wish^toXi  out  ta  The    .'" """'''*  ^'""<'- 
of  the  author  under  discuSon.t  nearly  atva^fh."  "■°'''!? 
appropriate.     He  is  ever  ahve  and  a^ert      h7        ^^1  ^""^ 
he  loved  many  thintrs-    w™^!^       ~,  '    "^^  «°Joyed  life; 

poems-    he  saw  fh-5      T  ^""^  Pictures  and  plays  and 

W  his  acc^L  of  X  fil"ht''h^"'^''"°«  '*''°  <^°-  -t 
Neate  ,  and  warhimtelftiivfSla;  r"Te  h^afedrd  he"f  T 

••  Well,  rve  had  a  Spy  Hfe^'I^'an^b  'se°'  '"  '"'  "°^''^- 
of  his  works.     A  good  dea^^of  t^  .,  °  '"  ^^'^  ^"'""^ 

from  his  love  of  sWe  he  hL  I  f^J""^"'  "°=«'  doubtless, 
p..gnaciousness  o  m^d-^elndurl?"  ""''"  "^''"^  "  "  «- 
he  did  not  shrink  from  entrance  to  a  ^u"relT''""'ll^  ""' 
spint,  to  the  man  who  is  always  "  a«n  tte  .n*""  ^'""'  '" 
but,  setting  aU  this  on  one  ^r  kt  it  be  ,Ii  fY,""'""";  " 
virtue  that  he  reallv  ln„.^  .  iT  1  '^  ^'  '^'^  supreme 

js  blessed  wlihr^X tfthaTirirs^''^''  '•"^" 

T^Zd^'e"''™^'"  "•"'^'^  no'tMngTantkrata;-"  °' 

qnahC^h  Sr  rhic^ar^  T  *''''  ^^"°-  ^^-^ 
volume:  th.ir  virtues  are  sef^  /  contained  in  this  present 
may  be  allowed  Hazftttnff  "* '  ''"*  "  ^°'^  °^  "'^tning 
of  prejudice  soTrrati"n^  as  om;^rr  ""'^*"''  °*  P^'^J"^'^'^ 
individuality.  hi"oSutv  is  ,n  '  T  """="'''=^'-  "'^  ^''^ 
enjoyed  run':;ing  in Tuble^^U™"?  anThe'  """V-  ^^  "^^'^^ 
over  the  traces  from  sheer  w^Zness  He InT^''  ^^''^ 
-lust,  as  in  the  essay  on  Sc^ r^./^^^' ^^^t 
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referred  to    his  Po2./,>,'  ^  P^"  ,  .  ™  William  Gifford  above 

^oSe^-.-^^r^^i|^Sl2^ 

and  in  those  which  "e^'ll-llJ^lI^T  t^T  ^^^ 

'  Hen!py, 
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lication.  such  a  series  of  critical  essays  upon  men  and  manner. 

hm  ?h»n  ?i        Fi-ench  cntics;    but  there  is  more  vigour  in 
him  than  there  is  m  the  southern  writer,  less  of  thlt  coS 

^2.;^r*rj«— fivsi  ?-*  s? 


A.  R.  W. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  Hazlitt's  published  works: — 

Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Humaa  Action  .  .  .  with  Remarks  on  the 
System  of  Hartley  and  Helvetius,  1805 ;  Free  Thoughts  on  Public  Affairs, 
1806;  Abridgmentof  Abraham  Tucker's  Light  of  Nature,  1807;  Eloquence 
of  the  British  Senate  (Parliamentary  Speeches  and  Notes),  1807;  Reply 
to  Malthus,  1807;  A  New  and  Improved  Grammar  of  the  English  Tongue, 
etc.,  iSio;  Memoir  of  Thomas  Holcroft,  written  by  himself,  etc.,  con- 
tinued by  Hazlitt,  1816;  The  Round  Table,  from  Tht  Examiner,  1817;  f 
Characters  of  Shakspeare's  Plays,  1817,  1818;  A  Review  of  the  English 
Stage;  or,  a  Series  of  Dramatic  Criticisms,  1818,  1821;  Lectures  on  the 
English  Poets,  1818,  1819;  Lectures  on  thi:  English  Comic  Writers,  1819: 
Letter  to  William  Gifford,  1819;  PoUtical  Essays,  with  Sketches  of  Public 
Characters,  1819.  1822;  Lectures  on  the  r>ramatic  Literature  of  the  Reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  1820;  Table  Talk;  or.  Original  Essays  on  Men  and 
Manners,  1821-2,  1824;  Liber  Amoris;  or.  The  New  Pygmalion,  1823; 
Sketches  of  the  Principal  Picture  Galleries  in  England,  with  a  criticism  on 
Marriage  A  la  Mode  (in  part  from  London  Magazine),  1824;  Characteristics, 
in  the  manner  of  Rochefoucauld's  Maxims,  1823,  1837;  The  Spirit  of  the 
Age;  or,  Contemporarj;  Portraits,  1825 ;  The  Plain  Speaker ;  or,  Opinions 
on  Books,  Men  and  Things,  1826;  Notes  of  a  Journey  through  France  and 
Italy  (from  Morning  Chronicle),  1826;  Boswell  Redivivus,  1827;  The 
Life  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  vols.  i.  and  ii.,  1828;  iii.  and  iv.,  1830; 
Conversations  of  James  Northcote,  Esq.,  R.A.,  1830. 

Posthumous  Publications. — Criticisms  on  Art,  etc.,  1843,  1844: 
Literary  Remains,  etc.,  1836;  Winterslow:  Essays  and  Characters 
written  there.  1850;  Sketches  and  Essays,  now  first  collected,  1839; 
repubhshed  as  .Men  and  Manners,  1S52. 

Collected  Works. — Edited  Waller  and  Glover,  13  vols.,  1902-6. 
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LECTURES    ON 
THE     ENGLISH     POETS 

LECTURE    I INTRODUCTORY 

ON     POETRY    /N     GENERAL 

The  best  general  notion  which  I  can  give  of  poetry  is,  that  it  is  the 
natural  impression  of  any  object  or  event,  by  its  vividness  exciting 
an  involuntary  movement  of  imagination  and  passion,  and  'reducing" 
by  sympathy,  a  certain  modulation  of  the  voice,  or  sounds,  ex- 
pressing it. 

in  treating  of  poetry,  I  shall  speak  first  of  the  subject-matter  of  it, 
next  of  the  forms  of  expression  to  which  it  gives  birth,  and  afterwards 
of  it3  connection  with  harmony  of  sound. 

Poetry  is  the  language  of  the  imagination  qnd  the  passions.  It  re- 
lates to  whatever  gives  immediate  pleasure  or  pain  to  the  human  mind. 
It  comes  home  to  the  bosoms  and  business-s  of  men  j  for  nothing 
but  what  so  comes  home  to  them  in  the  most  general  and  intelligible 
shape,  can  be  a  subject  for  poetry.  Poetry  is  the  universal  lan.;uage 
wl  ich  the  heart  holds  with  nature  and  itself.  He  who  has  a°  con- 
tempt for  poetry,  cannot  have  much  respect  for  himself,  or  for  any 
thing  else.  It  is  not  a  mere  frivolous  accomplishment,  (as  some 
persons  have  been  led  to  imagine)  the  trifling  amusement  of  a  few 
idle  readers  or  leisure  h(,.irs— it  has  been  the  study  and  delight  of 
mankind  in  all  ages.  Many  people  suppose  that  poetry  is  somethint; 
to  be  found  only  in  booics,  contained  in  lines  of  ten  syllables,  with 
like  endings:  but  wherever  there  is  a  sense  of  beauty,  or  power,  or 
harmony,  as  in  the  motion  of  a  wave  of  the  sea,  in  the  growth  of  a 
flower  that  'spreads  its  sweet  leaves  to  the  air,  and  dedicates  its 
beauty  to  the  sun,' — tkere  is  poetry,  in  its  birth.  If  history  is  a  grave 
study,  poetry  may  be  said  to  be  a  graver  :  its  materials  lie  deeper,  and 
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•ire  spread  wider       T^' 

he  world  ,,„  packed,  under*  he  h„d?o?  i„,'"  '"  *''''=''  ""  ^''f""  "f 
ftate,.  and  ,ron,  century  to  centurv     L?  ..^      *'•"'  "  *"•  "  different 
■ng  that  can  have  enter^  into    h7minH     r"'  "  ""  """'^''t  or  feel 
'aser  to  communicate  to  other,  or  ThtuL"""'  ""^''^  ^'  ^o-'d  be 
de-ight   that  i.  not  a  fit  ,uMe      for  n^^  'hey  would  Ihten  to  wiH^ 
uthorsh  p:  it  i,  .,he  ..tufrcTwl.ich  Z7f    ■  ^'  '!,  "f  '  ''""^h  of 
mere  ol,l,v,on.'  a  dead  letter  .-for  all  th        "  "'"t      '^'"  '"'  -'• 
^  ■»  the  poetry  of  it.     Fear  L  1^      'I  *""''  "-"embering  i„ 
poetry,  hatred  is  poetrv  ■    ,nl,         '^°"'>'  '"'P''  ■»  Poetrv.  love  !. 
-nder.  pi.y.  ,,,^'^1;  ^-'"'"•arrin"^^'  -^"^ ad'^i'r^fo 
fine  part.cle  within  u.,  that  expand  '  r/r%      ''l"^'      P°"^y  i»  'ha 
bemg:  x,ithout  i,  <„,;„.,  Jifc  f/™''  '"'«"•  ."^fine.,  raise,  our  who'e 
""■mal  .•  and  tho.e  of  u"  who  do'^no    '^  ^'"^     ^"^  ''  "  P^^ticll 
act  upon  them  all  our  livrHkeMon/re'  '/?"''  ''""^'P'"  "^  ^^X 
had  alway.  spoken  prose  without  knnl  '^';°"  ^'^'^'mrnVwho 

■n  fact,  when  he  fir  t  phy.Thl.T^  "•     ^^^  "^hiM  is  a  Z" 
■''Ck  the  Giant-killer^fhe  shenhTrdI:."''.'  °'  ^'P--'"'  '^e  story'^  o 
■own,  hi.  mistres,  with  ^LtldofH^  "  ".P""'  ^^en  he  fir, 
he  stop,  to  look  at  the  raJnC     the  r°""" '  "'^  """t^yn-an.  when 
*fterthe  Lord-Mayor',  show    'the  V,-''"'''^^"""'  *'«'■  ^'  m« 
the  courtier,  who  builds  h°,  hoil    """"•  *''"  ^'  hugs  his  .old 
pamt,  hi,  idol  with  blo«l .    he  r;  "P?"  "  ""''■''  the  Ivage,  who 
tyran..whofancie.him^lfagod'"'^V:'«>.  ^""hiP'  a  tyrant?  or  th^ 
the  choleric  man,  the  hero  an  I  th'e^       "=■'«.  the  ambitious,  the  proud 
the  r.ch  and  the  poor,  the  you'     and Te    'u'■^^?«"  '^"^  "«  C' 
their  own  making;  and  the^oe? does  nn        '  "u  '""'^  '"  ^  world  of 
he  others  think  and  act.     If  h"  art  is  ^r'"  '?"'  '^"'"^^  *hat  all 
and  mad„ess  at  second  hand    "ne/;' ^  ""''  "'^<'ne-,  it  is  folly 
alone  have  not  'such  seething  brain,    .  ''*'"""'  fo'  it-'     Poets 
apprehend  more  than  cooler  ^eaVn?",;  ''"^  '"'""'^'"'  ""at 

'Jre'rfl"'''"'"°"'-'andthep„„ 
Are  of  ■magmation  all  compact 

Doth''g,an;:v;;rh  =rv-„t"7a^h"'F 

And  as  imaginaei™  bLl  °fo" h  '  """  ""''  ">  "'^aVn; 

?u;:remtfe-^r-.  the  p--'  p- 

A  local  habitation  ^'dt'lfr  "  ""^  """""K 
.  S™htnckshath..™„gi„,'™^-,,„„. 
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earn,  tht  juaineu  of  life  ii  .nuih  th 


If 


poetry  it  i  < 

ha  they  are.  because  we  wish  them  .o,  there  i.  no  other  nur 
bcner  reaky.  Anosto  has  describe,!  the  love,  of  Angelica  and 
^..doro:  but  was  not  Medoro,  who  carved  the  name  of  hfs  mistresi 

Hnl  t  ,v.  'Tv"  '""'=''  ""'"""'■■''I  of  her  charms  a,  he? 
Homer  has  celebrated  the  anger  of  Achilles:  but  was  not  the  hero 
a.  mad  a.  the  poet  ?  Plato  banished  the  poet,  from  hi.  Common- 
wealth,  lest  their  descriptions  of  the  natural  man  should  spoil  hi, 
mathematical  man,  who  was  to  be  without  passion,  and  affections, 
who  was  neither  to  laugh  nor  weep,  to  feel  sSrrow  nor  anger,  to  b^ 
cast  down  nor  elated  by  any  thing.  This  wa.  a  chimera,  however, 
wh.ch  never  existed  but  in  the  brain  of  the  inventor;  and  Homer's 
poetical  world  ha.  outlived  Plato's  philosophical  Republi, 

Poetry  then  is  an  imitation  of  nature,  but  the  imagination  and  the 
passions  are  a  part  of  man's  nature.  We  shape  things  according  to 
our  wishes  and  fancies,  without  poetry;  bit  poetfy  i.  the  mos" 
emphatical  languat;.-  that  can  be  Lnd  for  those  creations  of  the 
mind  .  which  ecstacy  >.  very  cunning  in.'  Neither  a  mere  description 
of  natural  objects,  nor  a  mere  delineation  of  natural  feelings,  however 
distinct  or  forcible,  constitute,  the  ultimate  end  and  aim  of  poetry, 
without  the  heightcnmgs  of  the  imagination.  The  light  of  poetry  i 
not  only  a  direct  but  also  a  reflected  light,  that  while  it  shew,  us  {he 
object,  throws  a  sparkling  radiance  on  all  around  it:  the  flame  of 
the  passions,  communicated  to  the  imagination,  reveals  to  u.,  as  with 

whole  being.  Poetry  represents  forms  chiefly  as  they  suggest  other 
form.  J  feelings,  as  they  suggest  forms  or  other  feelings:     Pjetry  pus 

L?!!."  i  A  '"t  T''°"  '°f '}"  '"'""'^-  I'  <l""i'«»  'he  flowing, 
not  the  fixed.  It  doe.  not  define  the  limits  of  sense,  or  analyze  the 
oistinctions  of  the  understanding,  but  signifies  the  excess  of  the 
■magination  beyond  the  actual  or  ordinary  impression  of  any  object 
or  feeling.      The  poetical  impression  of  any  object  is  that'^neaty 

self;  that  s  impatient  of  all  limit;  that  (as  flame  bends  to  flame) 
trives  to  link  itself  to  some  othe-  '  \  of  kindred  beauty  o 
grandeur ;  to  enshrine  itself,  as  it  we,  :  .-  highest  forms  of  fancy 
and  to  relieve  the  aching  sense  of  p,  .re  by  expressing  it  i„  the 
boldest  manner,  and  by  the  most  striking  example,  of  the  sLe  qualh^y 
^n  other  inatances.  Poetry,  according  to  Lord  Bacon,  foThU 
reason,  'has  something  divine  in  it,  because  it  raise,  the  mind  and 
hurries  .t  into  sublimity,  by  conforming  the  show,  of  things  to  ^e 
desires  of  the  soul,  m.t.ad  of  subjecting  the  soul  to  external  things! 
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u  rea»on  and  history  do.'      It  i»  «,„■,{„  n.    i 

tioni  and  the  imagination  i.    h=         V       uT''"''^  "" '"""R™- 

not  as  thfv  are  in  ihr    i         .       "''y  *'"'=''  "prMcnt,  ol.ic.ti 

thou,:h,s'17/^,H:;:iZt";fi  -^rvitV',  '"'"'''I  'y  "■'" 

fion.  of  power.     Thi.  l™.-ua«  i.  n«  ,1  7^  ''■''"■''  ■''"''  "-"l  ina- 

it  i.  fal,e  in  ,.oi„t  of  fact  Tufso  1  h  /h  "  '""  '"  """"'  '"•'■"'"' 
it  convey,  ,i,e     „p„Jo  '  whlh  T     K^'  """"i  '""  ""^   "'■""^■'l.  »' 

»enrcdtothe»,nsesina«;,,„f  "         ''"'  ^°'  """nee,    be  nre- 

v^:.atever  i.  mo.t  pro  1  ,o  en  our.-e  th  7'''  '\'T  ""  '"'"''»  <"' 
tl.e  fool,  •  of  our  other  fecuTt  e,  T.,  ■  "C  9"'  'V"  "e  made 
imagination,  ""•     ^^"'  "  ">«  "niv"»al  law  of  the 

•That  if  it  would  but  apprehend  ,ome  joy. 
I.  comprehemi,  some  bringer  of  that  joy 
Or  in  the  mght  imagining  some  fear, 
How  easy  „  each  bu»h  supposd  a  bear !  ■ 
When  lachimo  say,  of  Imogen, 

o  ' — --The  flame  o' th- tape. 

Tr.:ertt;dtr!l""'''VpHer     ,. 

novelty  and  a  sense  of  personal  bea.«v  ^f  '",  ""  ^'"  ^"'  '™"' 
imagination  than  the  pu'Test  go W  ^I  l^''  '"«'•""  '<^''^  •»  the  , 
stature  to  a  tow.r :  not^hat  he  is  anv  .hin??!"'  ',  '""'  °^  f^'^""'" 
the  exces,  of  his  size  bevond  ^h't  Ve  are  a  "  ''T  ''^'  **""" 
the  usual  size  of  things  rf  L,„rcL.T"''^.'°  "P'"' " 
greater  feeling  of  magnitude  and  n*„J^'  ^"^""'  ''^  ""'^"'t  a 
object  of  ten  tfmestheCe  din  lion  '^"r  "'^S"-  '^Z"  -"her 
makes  up  for  the  disproportion TftT objects'  '"tZI"''''  '"",""« 
the  imagmation,  which  have  the  .ower  of  .ff  .■  l^'  "'  ''''"•'''  '» 
ec,ual  degree  of  terror,  admirau^n.^cllf  ^  '?o've  m  ""r"  '" 
calls  upon  the  heavens  to  avencre  1,;.  or  'ove.      When   Leai 

him.' there  is  nothing extravarm  or  ilr*:  ^u'  "'.7  "'  "^^  ^'^'^ 
tion  of  his  age  with  their'     for   he  "'  'V*"' '"'''''"^  ■'^^'"i'i'^a. 

do  justice  toihe  agonist^^  ;ense  of  i?.      "°  °'^""^S^  ^^'^^  ""^ 
.    Poetry  is  the  hfgh^ro'u  h 'enth^L*"?} "' '".'"P?'^ ' 
...  describing  natural  o^ect^  it  imp^^U^l^^LtpS;  w^ 
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the  formi  of  fancy,  io  it  deicribei  the  feflings  of  plea  uri-  (,r  pain,  by 
blending  them  with  the  stronRr-st  movements  of  jiaMion,  and  the  most 
•trikinR  formi  of  nature.      Traj-ic   iioetry,  which   ia  the   most  ini- 
pa..ioned  species  of  it,  strives  lo  carry  on  the  feeling  tr  -he  utmost 
point  of  subhnuty  or  pathos,  by  all  the  force  of  compa.      i  or  con- 
trait  ;  loses  the  sense  of  present  suffering  in  the  imaginary  exa^reration 
ol  It;  exhausu  the  terror  or  pity  by  an  unlimited   induii;c-n"e'  of  it; 
grapples  with  impossibilities  in  its  desperate  impmionce  of  restraint : 
throws  ut  back  upon  the  past,  forward  into  the  future ;  lirin.'  <  every 
moment  of  our  bein;;  or  object  of  nature  in  startling  review  before  us; 
and  in  the  rapid  whirl  of  events,  lifts  us  from  the  depths  of  woe  to 
the   highest  contemplations  on    human   life.      When   Lear  says  of 
Edgar,  'Nothing  but  his  unkind  daughters  could  have  brought  him 
to  this;      what  a  bewildered   amazement,  what  a   wrench   of  the 
imagination,  that  cannot  be  brought  to  conceive  of  any  other  cause  of 
misery  than  that  which  has  bowed  it  down,  and  absorbs  all  other 
sorrow  in  its  own !      Hit  sorrow,  like  a  Hood,  supplies  the  sources  of 
all  other  sorrow.     Again,  when  he  exclaims  in  the  mad  scene,  'The 
little  dogs  and  all.  Tray,  Blanche,  and  Sweetheart,  see,  they  bark  at 
me !     It  IS  oassion  lending  occasion  to  imagi -ation  to  make  every 
creature  in  league  against  him,  conjurir  ^  up  ingrs-itude  and  insult  in 
their  least  looked-for  and  most  galling  shapes,  se-     hing  every  thread 
and  hbre  of  his  heart,  and  finding  out  the  last  remaining  image  of 
respect  or  attachment  in  the  bottom  of  his  breast,  only  to  torture  and 
kill  It !     In  like  manner,  the  '  So  I  am  '  of  Cordelia  gushes  from  her 
heart  like  a  torrent  of  tears,  relieving  it  of  a  weight  of  love  and  of 
supposed  ingratitude,  which  had  pressed  upon  it  for  years.     What  a 
fine  return  of  the  passion  upon  iuelf  is  that  in  Othello— with  what 
a  minglrd  agony  of  regret  and  despair  he  clings  to  the  last  traces  of 
departed  happiness — when  he  exclaims, 

'  Oh  now,  for  ever 

Farewel  the  tranquil  mind.     Farewel  content ; 
Farewcl  the  plumed  troops  and  the  big  war, 
That  make  ambition  virtue  !     Oh  farewel ! 
Farewel  the  neighing  steed,  and  the  shrill  trump, 
The  spirit-stirring  drum,  th'  car-piercing  fife, 
The  royal  banner,  and  all  quality. 
Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  «  ir: 
And  O  you  mortal  engines,  whose  rude  throats 
Th'  immortal  Jnve's  dread  clamours  counterfeit, 
Farewel !  Othello's  occupation 's  gone  ! ' 

How  his  passion  lashes  itself  up  and  swel's  and  rages  like  a  tide  in  itg 
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-j:n!:i,re:?e:y::  =-  ""'-^  -  -^^ "-'-  -pres^a  of  hi. 

'Never,  ra.0.     Like  to  the  Pont.c  sea, 

Ne'eT fi.7  "T^'  *!!^  compulsive  course 
Ne  er  feels  retiring  ebb,  but  keeps  due  on 
To  the  Propontic  and  the  Hellespont  • 
Sh/ll  ne-r^  Woody  thoughts,  witl,  violent  pace, 
Tin  that  =  i°°\'l''^''' l-^'"  ebb  to  humble  Tove 
Swal,orthe?„''ut--'"'''"^""^' 
The^dirnax  of  his  expostulation  afterwards  with  Desde.ona  is  at 

n-aking   us^ensible  o"te"Lr„t  uT  "of  X  losf ''th'''^''''^'  ''y. 
passion  lays  bare  and  shew.  .,.  ,u      ■  u  j      .         '     "''*  «o™  of 

thewhole  of  our  exllence  the  su^  ,'m  f^'^'  "^  "'^  '"'™'"'  '«"' = 
of  that  which  we  Se  and  thTJh  I  °^°."  P"'''™^  "'«'  P""""=. 
"B  by  contrast,  the Clon Ind  rl!^'  *'  '''''"'•  '^  ^'°''^^'  '"^'"°™ 
■Wdiate  suffering  onHvef us  a  "r  "^  ^1"='' '  .'he  keenness  oi 
a  more  intimate  particbation  with  ,h  ""^''^^''»P'"tion  after,  and 
makes  us  drink  defpe  ?f  he  cufof  hun?r'T'"  """  "^  S""'*' 
strings;  loosens  the  pressure  aZfthl  f''  u^'  "  "'^  •>""- 

thought  and  feeling  inl;  pLTw^STlfc r""  ""^  "'^  'P-S^  o* 

partTor::2:r.^,\vrr°"  °' "-^  t-'  ^-^  '--■'--' 

the  will  to  act,  a  d  t^e  po^er  to  lei"  h""°u"''  "^"''^  '°  ''"<'-. 
different  parts  of  our  coSt  on  t'  ""j*  ""S^t  to  appeal  to  these 
domestic  or  prose  traRedv  which  i",  1  k"  \^  ''"''«'■  The 
is  in  this  sense  the  leaft  L  be.=  -""^  .'°  ^  ""^  ""^  ^'"^'''1. 
one  of  these  facultie  „  ,r  °'  ?r  '  "  ^P'"''  *'""'«  exclusively  to 
Lillo,  for  this  reas  7hre:  aff  1„  ^he  tragedies  of  Moore'and 
like  a  dead  weigh,  upon  tie  mind  a  L/  '""^'"PFess  and  lie 
to  throw  off:  the  tragedy  ofThtksnlarf  "^""^7  ^^ich  it  is  unable 
our  inmost  affections  ,absCctsevilTn''Tlf''K"  ''"'  ''°«7.  stirs 
;."  the  form,  of  imagina  ion  nd  ^h  th^H  ^  ""  r.'"8  "  *'»*• 
hear,,  and  rouse,  the  ^hole  man  witTin  u  •""  "'°'^'"^'  °^  "^^ 
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,wln\  '"'?""■*•  .'"'»'""•  ''"i^ed  from  tragic  poetry,  is  not  any 
thmg  peculiar  to  .t  as  poetry,  as  a  fictitious  and  fanciful  thing.  It"s 
not  an  anomaly  of  the  m.agmation.  It  has  its  source  and  ground-work 
m  the  common  love  of  strong  excitement.  As  Mr.  Burke  ob  eTves 
people  flock  to  see  a  tragedy  ,  but  if  there  were  a  public  executbn  in 
Ln^h  Vr"'  ""u  "'^«'«  would  very  soon  be  empty.  It  is  no" 
then  the  difference  between  fiction  and  reality  that  solves  the  difficulty. 
Chddren  are  satisfied  «,th  the  stories  of  ghosts  and  witches  in  plain 

murders  and  executions  about  the  streets,  find  it  necessary  to  have 
hem  urned  into  penny  ballads,  before  they  can  dispose^f  thele 
meresting  and  authentic  documents.  The  grave  poliHcian  drives  ! 
deriving  trade  of  abuse  and  calumnies  poured  out  agaTn  Zse  Znt 
he  makes  his  enemies  for  no  other  end  than  that  he  may  live  byXem 

hen'  Tath7;nd'^'"w"=''"  '"'  ''n"'"'  "''''''''-  of  heaven  Than  o," 
hell.     Oaths  and  nicknames  are  only  a  more  vulgar  sort  of  poetry  o 

eaXT'ade!^:-  T  VT'  "^ '"'^••'Ig-g  <>-  vllent  passional  o 
reading  a  description  of  those  of  others.  We  are  as  pfone  to  make 
a  torment  of  our  fears,  as  .o  luxuriate  in  our  hopes  of  gld      ?fTtbI 

help  It.     The  sense  of  power  is  as  strong  a  principle  in  the  mind  ns 
the  love  of  pleasure.     Objects  of  terror  and  pity  exerci  e  rk^  ., 
despotic  control  over  it  as  those  of  love  or  beautv      It    ,  ,  t 

contempt,  as  our  love  or  admiration. 

'  MaMerless  passion  sways  us  to  the  mood 
Ot  uhat  It  likes  or  loathes.' 

hat^ed\''dnc:;':'f'it:tdweii'''„t','':er '"' '"  '"-'f^' "- 

highest  eloquence  of  passion,  the  most  vivid  form  of  exp  essbn  that 
can  be  given  to  our  conception  of  any  thing,  whethe.    pfe  "u  a"'e  „ 
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p;X  oTt^K  »,  It- """^  "■"'  """""=•  ^"^ 

■  Now  night  descending,  the  proud  fcene  is  o'er. 
Km  I.ves  in  Settle's  numbers  one  day  more! ' 

-when  Collina  make,  Danger,  -with  lirnKs  of  giant  mould,' 

^    'Throw  him  on  the  steep 

Ot  some  loose  hanging  rock  asleep  :  • 

wlien  Lear  calls  out  in  extreme  anguish, 

'Ingrat;   Me,  thou  marble-hearted  fiend 
IIow  much  more  hideous  shew'st  in  a  child 
man  the  sea-monstt-r!" 

-  the  passion  of  contempt  in  the  one  case,  of  terror  in  the  oth>  and 
o  md.gnafon  m  the  last,  is  perfectly  satislied.  We  see  the  th  n^ 
ourselves,  and  shew  it  to  others  as  we  feel  it  to  exist  »nT=  ■  "^ 
of  ourselves,  we  are  compelled  to  tlTink  of   t      tTJ  '  '•"  '^T 

thus  embodying  and.turni^ng  them"  tol^  L  L'^  3S  o' 
the  mdistmct  and  .mportunate  cravings  of  the  will -We  Hn  nl? 
w,sh  the  thing  to  be  so;   but  we  wifh  it  to  appear  such  a.  i.  i^ 

than  the  outcry  wh.ch  has  been  sometimes  raised  by  frigid  a7d  neS 
p™  of  ™,,  .„,„  o,  .  ,  j,„„  Ji„..„  ,„„„^  ^^  -^  ™~ 
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.peaking)  from  novelty,  from  old  acquaintance,  from  our  ignorance 
ot  them,  from  our  fear  of  their  consequences,  from  contrast,  from 
unexpected  hkeness.  We  can  no  more  take  away  the  faculty  of 
the  imagination,  than  we  can  see  all  objects  without  light  or  shade. 
borne  things  must  dazzle  us  by  their  preternatural  light;  others  must 
hold  us  in  suspense,  and  tempt  our  curiosity  to  explore  their  obscurity, 
those  who  would  dispel  these  various  illusions,  to  give  us  their  drab- 
cooured  creation  in  their  stead,  are  not  very  wise.  Let  the  naturalist, 
J /;*!  '  glow-worm,  carry  it  home  with  him  in  a  box, 

and  find  it  next  morning  nothing  but  a  little  grey  worm  ;  let  the  poet 
or  the  lover  of  poetry  visit  it  at  evening,  when  beneath  the  scented 
hawthorii   and   the  crescent   moon   it   has   built   itself  a   palace   ot 
emerald  light.     This  is  also  one  part  of  nature,  one  appearance  which 
the  glow-worm  presents,  and  that  not  the  least  interesting  ;  so  poetry 
IS  one  part  of  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  though  it  is  neither 
science  nor  philosophy.      It  cannot  be  concealed,  however,  that  the 
progress  of  knowledge  and  refinement  has  a  tendency  to  circumscribe 
the  limits  of  the  imagination,  and  to  clip  the  wings  of  poetry      The 
province  of  the   imagination    is   principally    visionary,   the   unknown 
and  undefined :    the  understanding   restores  things  to   their   natural 
boundaries,  and  strips  them  of  their  fanciful   pretensions.      Hence 
the  history  of  religious  and  poetical  enthusiasm  is  much  the  same : 
and  both  have  received  a  sensible  shock  fro.>    the  progress  of  ex- 
perimental philosophy.      It  is  the  undefined  and  uncommon  that  give, 
birth  and  scope  to  the  imagination  ;   we  can  only  fancy  what  we  do 
not  know.     As  m  looking  into  the  mazes  of  a  tangled  wood  we  fill 
them  with  what  shapes  we  please,  with  ravenous  beasts,  .vith  caverns 
vast,  and  drear  enchantments,  so  in  our  ignorance  of  the  world  about 
us,  we  make  gods  or  devils  of  the  first  object  we  see,  and  set  no 
bounds  to  the  wilful  suggestions  of  our  hopes  and  fears. 

•  And  visions,  as  poetic  eyes  avow, 
Hang  on  each  leaf  and  cling  to  every  bou»h.' 

There  can  never  be  another  Jacob's  dream.  Since  that  time,  the 
heavens  have  gone  farther  off,  and  grown  astronomical.  They  have 
become  averse  to  the  imagination,  nor  will  they  return  to  us  on  the 
squares    of  _  the    distances,    or    on    Doctor    Chalmers's    Discourses 

ttembrandt  s  picture  brings  the  matter  nearer  to  us It  is  not  only 

the  progress  of  mechanical  knowledge,  but  the  necessary  advances  of 
c.vilization  that  are  unfavourable  to  the  sj.irit  of  poetry.  We  not 
only  stand  in  less  awe  of  the  preternatural  world,  but  we  can  calculate 
more  surely,  and  look  with  more  indiiference,  upon  the  regular  routine 
ot  this.     The  heroes  of  the  fabulous  ages  rid  the  world  of  monsters 
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»nd  "iants.  At  present  we  are  less  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  ot 
good  or  evil,  to  the  incursions  of  wild  beasts  or  <  bandit  fierce,'  or  to 
the  unmitigated  fury  of  the  elements.  The  time  has  been  that  '  our 
fell  of  hair  would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse  and  stir  as  life  were  in 
it.  But  the  police  spoils  all  j  and  we  now  hardly  so  much  as  dream 
of  a  midnight  murder.  Macbeth  is  only  tolerated  in  this  country 
for  the  sake  of  the  music  j  and  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
where  the  philosophical  principles  of  government  are  carried  still 
farther  in  theory  and  practice,  we  find  that  the  Begqar's  Opera  is 
hooted  from  the  stage.  Society,  by  degrees,  is  constructed  into  a 
michme  that  carries  us  safely  and  insipidly  from  one  end  of  life  to 
the  other,  in  a  very  comfortable  prose  style. 

'  Obscurity  her  curtain  round  them  drew, 
And  siren  Sloth  a  dull  quietus  sung.' 

The  remarks  whicli  have  been  here  made,  would,  in  some  measure, 
lead  to  a  solution  of  the  question  of  the  comparative  merits  of  painting 
and  poetry.  I  do  not  mean  to  give  any  preference,  but  it  should 
seem  that  the  argument  which  has  been  sometimes  set  up,  that  paint- 
ing must  affect  the  imagination  more  strongly,  because  it  represents 
the  image  more  distinctly,  is  not  well  founded.  We  may  assume 
without  much  temerity,  that  poetry  is  more  poetical  than  painting. 
When  artists  or  connoisseurs  talk  on  stilts  about  the  poetry  ot  painting, 
they  shew  that  they  know  little  about  poetry,  and  have  little  love  for 
the  art.  Painting  gives  the  object  itp^-if;  poetry  what  it  implies. 
Painting  embodies  what  a  thing  contains  in  itself:  poetry  suggests 
what  exists  out  of  it,  in  any  manner  connected  with  it.  But  this 
last  is  the  proper  province  of  the  imagination.  Again,  as  it  relates 
to  passion,  painting  gives  the  t/ent,  poetry  the  progress  of  events : 
but  it  is  during  the  progress,  in  the  interval  of  expectation  and 
suspense,  while  our  hopes  and  fears  are  strained  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  breathless  agony,  that  the  pinch  of  the  interest  lies. 

'  Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing 
And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantasina  or  a  hideous  dream. 
The  mortal  instr  ments  are  then  in  council  j 
And  the  state  of  man,  like  to  a  little  kingdom. 
Suffers  then  the  nature  of  an  insurrection.' 

But  by  the  time  that  the  pictue  is  painted,  all  is  over.  Faces  are 
the  best  part  of  a  picture;  but  even  faces  are  not  what  we  chiefly 
remember  in  what  interests  us  n  ost But  it  may  be  asksd  then.  Is 
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there  anything  better  than  Claude  Lorraine's  landscapes,  than  Titian's 
portraits,  than  Raphael's  cartoons,  or  the  Greek  statues  >.  Of  the 
two  llrst  I  shall  say  nothing,  as  they  are  evidently  ])icturesque,  rather 
than  imaginative.  Majjhael's  cartoons  are  certainly  the  lincst  com- 
ments that  ever  were  made  on  the  Scriptures.  Would  their  etFect  be 
the  same,  if  we  were  not  acquainted  with  the  text  ?  But  the  New 
Testament  existed  before  the  cartoons.  There  is  one  subject  of 
which  there  is  no  cartoon,  Christ  washing  the  feet  of  the  disciples 
the  night  before  his  death.  But  that  chapter  does  not  need  a 
comtnentary !  It  is  for  want  of  some  such  resting  place  for  the 
imagination  that  the  Greek  statues  are  little  else  than  specious 
forms.  They  are  marble  to  the  touch  and  to  the  heart.  They 
have  not  an  informing  principle  within  them.  In  their  faultless 
excellence  they  appear  sufficient  to  themselves.  By  their  beauty 
they  are  raised  above  the  frailties  of  passion  or  suffering.  By  their 
be-.uty  they  are  deified.  But  they  are  not  objects  of  religious  faith 
to  us,  and  their  forms  are  a  reproach  to  common  humanity.  They 
seem  to  have  no  sympathy  with  us,  and  not  to  want  our  admiration. 

Poetry  in  its  matter  and  form  is  natural  imagery  or  feeling,  combined 
with  passion  and  fancy.  In  its  mode  of  conveyance,  it  combines  the 
ordinary  use  of  language  with  musical  expression.  There  is  a 
question  of  long  standing,  in  what  the  essence  of  poetry  consists; 
or  what  it  is  that  determines  why  one  set  of  ideas  should  be  exprcsscj 
in  prose,  another  in  verse.  Milton  has  told  us  his  idea  of  poetry  in 
a  single  line — 

'  Thoughts  that  voluntary  move 
Harmon'ous  numbers.' 

As  there  are  certain  sounds  that  excite  certain  movements,  and 
the  song  and  dance  go  together,  so  there  are,  no  doubt,  certain 
thoughts  that  lead  to  certain  tones  of  voice,  or  modulations  of  sound 
and  change  'the  words  of  Mercury  into  the  songs  of  Apollo.'  There 
is  a  striking  instance  of  this  adaptation  of  the  movement  of  sound  and 
rhythm  to  the  subject,  in  Spenser's  description  of  the  Satyrs 
accompanying  Una  to  the  cav.  of  Sylvanus. 

'  So  from  the  ground  she  fearless  doth  arise 
And  wu  -eth  forth  without  suspect  of  crime. 
"liey,  all  as  glad  as  birds  of  joyous  prime, 

Thence  lead  her  forth,  about  her  dancing  round. 
Shouting  and  singing  all  a  shepherd's  rhyme  j 

And  with  green  branches  strewing  all  the  ground, 
Do  worship  her  as  queen  with  olive  garland  crown'd. 
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And  all  the  way  thtjr  mtrry  pipes  they  sound, 

That  all  the  >i.oods  and  doubled  echoes  ringj 
And  with  their  horned  feet  do  wear  the  ground, 
Leaping  like  wanton  kids  in  pleasant  spring: 
So  towards  old  Sylvanus  they  her  bring, 
Who  with  the  noise  awaked,  cometh  nut.' 

Faery  ^iii.u,  b.  i.  c.  vi. 
Oil  the  con-raiy,  there  is  nothing  either  musical  or  natural  in  the 
ordinary  construction  of  language.     It  is  a  thing  altogether  arbitrary 
and  conventional.     Neither  in  the  sounds  themselves,  which  are  the 
voluntary   signs  of  certain  ideas,  nor  in  their  grammatical  arrange- 
ments in  common  speech,  is  there  any  p.-inciple  of  natural  imitation, 
or  correspondence  to  the  individual  ideas,  or  'o  the  tone  of  feeling 
with  which  they  are  conveyed  to  others.     The  jerks,  the  breaks, 
the  inequalities,  and  harshnesses  of  prose,  are  fatal  to  the  flow  of  a 
poetical  imagination,  as  a  jolting  road  or  a  stumbling  horse  disturbs 
the  reverie  of  an   absent  man.      But  poetry  makes  these   odds  all 
even.     It  ,s  the  music  of  language,  answering  to  the  music  of  the 
mind,  untying  as  it  were  '  the  secret  soul  of  harmony.'     Wherever 
.r  y  object  takes  such  a  hold  of  the  mind  as  to  make  us  dwell  upon  it, 
and  brood  over  it,  melting  the  heart  in  tenderness,  or  kindling  it  to  a 
sentiment  of  enthusiasm ;— wherever  a  movement  of  imagination  or 
passion  is  impressed  on  the   mind,  by  which  it  seeks  to  prolong  and 
repeat  the  emotion,  to  bring  all  other  objects  into  accord  with  it, 
and  to  give  the  same  movement  of  harmony,  sustained  and  continuous, 
or  gradually  varied  according  to   the  occasion,   to  the    sounds  that 
express  it— this  is  poetry.     The  musical  in  sound  is  the  sustained  and 
continuous ;  the  musical  in  thought  is  the  sustained  and  continuous  also. 
I  here  is  a  near  connection  between  music  and  deep-rooted  passion. 
Mad   people   sing.      As   often   as  articulation   passes  naturally   into 
intonation,  there  poetry  begins.     Where  one  idea  gives  a  tone  and 
colour  to  others,  where  one  feeling  melts  others  into  it,  there  can  be 
no  reason  why  the  same  principle   should  not   be   extended   to  the 
sounds  by  which  the  voice  utters  these  emotions  of  the   soul,  and 
blends  syllables  and  lines  into  each  other.      It  is  to  supply  the  in- 
herent detect  of  harmony  in  the  customary  mechanism  of  language,  to 
make  the  sound  an  echo  to  the  sense,  when  the  sense  becomes  a  sort  of 
echo  to  itself- to  mingle  the  tide  of  verse,  'the  golden  cadences  of 
poetry,  with  the  tide  of  feeling,  flowing  and  murmuring  as  it  flows— in 
short,  to  take  the  language  of  the  imagination  from  off  the  ground,  and 
enable  it  lo  spread  its  wings  where  it  may  indulge  its  own  impulses— 

'Sailing  with  supreme  dominion 
Through  th :  azure  deep  of  air ' 
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without  biing  stopped,  or  fretted,  or  diverted  with  the  abruptnesses  and 
petty  obstacles,  and  discordant  flats  and  sharps  of  prose,  that  poetry 
was  invinteci.  It  is  to  common  language,  what  springs  are  to  a 
carriage,  or  wings  to  feet.  Jn  oidin:-.y  speech  we  arrive  at  a  certain 
haiiHony  by  the  modulations  of  tire  voice  :  in  poetry  the  same  thing 
is  Jone  systematically  by  a  regular  collocation  of  syllables.  It  has 
been  well  observed,  that  every  one  who  declaims  warmly,  or  grows 
intent  u])on  a  subject,  rises  into  a  sort  of  blank  verse  or  measured 
prose.  The  merchant,  as  described  in  Chaucer,  went  on  his  way 
'  sounding  always  the  increase  of  his  winning.'  livery  prose-writer 
has  more  or  less  of  rhythmical  adaptation,  except  poets,  who,  when 
deprived  of  the  regular  mechanism  of  verse,  seem  to  have  no  principle 
ot  niuJulation  left  in  their  writings. 

An  excuse  might  be  made  for  rhyme  in  the  same  manner.  It  is 
but  fair  that  the  ear  should  linger  on  the  sounds  that  delight  it,  or 
avail  itself  of  the  same  brilliant  coincidence  and  unexpected  recurrence 
of  syllables,  that  have  been  displayed  in  the  invention  and  collocation 
of  images.  It  is  allowed  that  rhyme  assists  the  memory  ;  and  a  man 
of  wit  and  shrewdness  has  been  heard  to  say,  that  the  only  four 
good  lines  of  poetry  are  the  well-known  ones  wliich  tell  the  number 
of  days  in  the  months  of  the  year. 

'Thirty  days  hath  September,'  &c. 

But  if  the  jingle  ot  names  assists  the  memory,  may  it  not  also  quicken 
the  fancy  ?  and  there  are  other  things  worth  having  at  our  fingers' 
ends,  besides  the  contents  of  the  almanac. — Pope's  versification  is 
tiresome,  from  its  excessive  sweetness  and  uniformity.  Shakspearc's 
blank  verse  is  the  perfection  of  dramatic  dialogue. 

AH  is  not  poetry  that  passes  for  such :  nor  does  verse  make  the 
whole  difference  between  poetry  and  prose.  The  Iliad  does  not 
cease  to  be  poetry  in  a  literal  translation  ;  and  Addison's  Campaign 
has  been  very  properly  denominated  a  Gazette  in  rhyme.  Common 
prose  differs  from  poetry,  as  treating  for  the  most  part  either  of  such 
trite,  familiar,  and  irksome  matters  of  fact,  as  convey  no  extra- 
ordinary impulse  to  the  imagination,  or  else  of  such  difficult  and 
laborious  processes  of  the  understanding,  as  do  not  .idmit  of  the  way- 
ward or  violent  movements  either  of  the  imagination  or  the  passions. 

I  will  mention  three  works  which  come  as  near  to  poetry  as 
possible  without  absolutely  being  so,  namely,  the  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
Robiuson  Crusoe,  and  the  Tales  of  Boccaccio.  Chaucer"  and 
Dryden  have  translated  some  of  the  last  into  English  rhyme,  but  the 
essence  and  the  power  of  poetry  was  there  before.  That  which  lifts 
the  spirit  above  the  earth,  which  draws  the  soul  out  of  itself  with 
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indescribable  longings,  i,  poetry  in  kind,  and  generally  fit  to  become 
so  in  name,  by  bemg  '  married  to  immortal  verie.'  If  it  i.  of  the 
essence  of  poetry  to  .trike  and  fix  the  imagination,  whether  we  will 

Danilm  f""^  1  afterwards  with  indifference,  John  Bunyan  ind 
Uaniel  Defoe  may  be  permitted  to  pass  for  poets  in  their  way.  The 
mixture  of  fancy  and  reality  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  wa,  never 
equalled  .n  any  a Icgory.  His  pilgrims  walk  above  the  earth,  and 
(vkT/"  ";  ,'''•'  '"=''•  *'^'"  ^''"'i''  *•««  '^h  of  fiction' 
,;r„!  i''^  ^  ^''^  1 '°  '^',  description  of  Christian's  swimming 
across  the  water  at  last,  and  m  the  ,,icture  of  the  Shining  Ones 
withm  the  gates,  w,tl,  wmgs  at  their  backs  and  garlands  on  their  heads, 
who  are  to  wipe  all  tears  from  hi,  eyes  !  Tl,e  writer's  genius,  thougl, 
not     dipped  m   dews    of  Castalie,'   was    baptised    with    the    Hoi 

it*""  /th/co  >'"•  '^''^tT  '-  """  ''°°'  "^  -o  -^"  ?"-<>' 
.t.     If  the  confinement  of  Ph.loctetes  in  the  island  of  Lemnos  was  a 

subject  <-  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Greek  tragedies,  what  shall 
we  say  .o  Robmson  Crusoe  in  hi,  >  Take  the  speech  of  the  Greek 
hero  on  leavmg  h,s  cave,  beautiful  as  it  is,  and  compare  it  with  the 
reflection,  of  the  English  adventurer  in  his  solitary  place  of  confine- 
cut  oV  ^\'^J^^''  of  •'.<""-.  ='nd  of  all  from  whi^h  he  i,  for  ver 
cut  off,  swell  and  press  agamst  hi,  bosom,  as  the  heaving  ocean  rolls 

h,.   heart  become  audible  in  the  eternal  silence  that  surrounds  hin. 
1  nus  tie  says, 

'As  I  walked  about,  either  in  my  hunting,  or  for  view,,  ,  the  couiun, 
the  anguish  o.  my  soul  at  my  condition  would  break  ou  Spon  o7j 
sudden,  and  my  very  heart  would  die  within  me  to  think  of  the        ^is^he 

ground  for  an  hour  or  two  together,  and  this  was  «i  I Tor^rto  Tfo  it 
I  could  burst  into  tear;  or  vent  myself  in  words,  it  would  go  of  and  the 
gnef  having  exhaisted  itself  would  abate.'     P.  jo.  ^        ' 

The  story  of  Hi,  adventures  would  not  make  a  poem  like  the 
Odyssey  it  i,  true;  but  the  relator  had  the  true  genius  of  a  poet! 
It  has  been  made  a  question  whether  Richardson's  romances  are 
poetry,  and  the  answer  perhaps  is,  that  they  are  not  poetry,  because 
hey  are  not  romance.  The  interest  i,  worked  up%o  an  incon- 
ceivable height;    but  It  IS  by  an  infinite  number  of  little  things,  by 
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inceuant  labour  and  calls  upon  the  attention,  by  a  repetition  of  blows 
that  have  no  rebound  in  them.  The  sympathy  excited  is  not  a 
voluntary  contribution,  but  a  tax.  Nothing  is  unforced  and 
spontaneous.  There  is  a  want  of  elasticity  and  motion.  The  story 
does  not  'give  an  echo  to  the  seat  whc  e  love  is  throned.'  The 
heart  does  not  answer  of  itself  like  a  chord  in  music.  The  fancy  does 
not  run  on  before  the  writer  with  breathless  expectation,  but  i:. 
dragged  along  with  an  infinite  number  of  pins  and  wheels,  like  those 
with  which  the  Lilliputians  dragged  Gulliver  pinioned  to  the 
royal  palace. — Sir  Charles  Grandison  is  a  coxcomb.  What  sort  of 
a  figure  would  he  cut,  translated  into  an  epic  poem,  by  the  side  of 
Achilles  ?  Clarissa,  the  divine  Clarissa,  is  too  interesting  by  half. 
She  is  interesting  in  her  ruffles,  in  her  gloves,  her  samplers,  her  aunts 
and  uncles — she  is  interesting  in  all  that  is  uninteresting.  Such 
things,  however  intensely  they  may  be  brought  home  to  us,  are  not 
conductor!,  to  the  imagination.  There  is  infinite  truth  and  feeling  in 
Richardson ;  but  it  is  extracted  from  a  caput  mortuum  of  circum- 
stances :  it  docs  not  evaporate  of  itself.  His  poetical  genius  is  like 
Ariel  confined  in  a  pine-tree,  and  requires  an  artificial  process  to  let 
it  out.     Shakspeare  savs — 

'  Our  poesy  is  as  a  gum 
Which  issues  whence  'tis  nourished,  our  gentle  flame 
Provokes  itself,  and  like  the  current  flies 
Each  bound  it  chafes.'  ^ 

I  shall  conclude  this  general  account  with  some  remarks  on  four  of 
the  principal  works  of  poetry  in  the  world,  at  different  periods  of 
history — Homer,  the  Bible,  Dante,  and  let  me  add,  Ossian.  In 
Homer,  the  principle  of  action  or  life  is  predominant ;  in  the  Bible, 
the  principle  of  faith  and  the  idea  of  Providence;  Dante  is  a 
personification  of  blind  will ;  and  in  Ossian  we  see  the  decay  of  life, 
and  the  lag  end  of  the  world.  Homer's  poetry  is  the  heroic :  it  is 
full  of  life  md  action  :  it  is  bright  as  the  day,  strong  as  a  river  In 
the  vigour  of  his  intellect,  he  grapples  with  all  the  objects  of  nature, 

*  Barke's  writings  are  not  poetry,  notu  itlistanding  the  vividness  of  tlie  fancy, 
because  the  subject  matter  is  abstruse  and  dry,  not  natural,  but  artificial.  The 
difference  between  poetry  and  eloquence  is,  that  the  one  is  tlie  eloquence  of  the 
imagination,  and  the  other  of  the  understanding.  Eloquence  tries  to  persuade 
the  will,  and  convince  the  reason  :  poetry  produces  its  effect  by  instantaneous 
symnathy.  Notiiir  j  is  a  subject  for  poetry  that  admits  of  a  dispute.  Poets  are  in 
general  bad  prose-writers,  because  their  images,  though  fine  in  themselves,  -ire  not 
to  the  pi'.rpose,  and  do  not  carry  on  the  argument.  The  French  poetry  wants  the 
forms  of  the  imagiualion.  It  is  di. lactic  mure  iliun  liramatic.  And  some  of  our 
own  poetry  which  has  been  most  admired,  is  only  poetry  in  the  rhyme,  and  in  the 
studied  use  of  poetic  diction. 
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and   cmcr»   into   all    the   relation,   of  social    life.      He  saw   many 

all  together  ,n  h„  pocn,.     He  describe,  his  heroes  goin«  to  battle 
wuh  a  pro<),i.a  ,y  of  lite,  arising  from  an  exuberance  of'an.mal  ,p^i 
we   see   them   Iwfore  us.   their   number,    ami    their  or.ler   of  battle 
poured  out  upo.  the  plain  'all  plumed  like  estriche^  iL  eal's  newJ 
bathed,  wanton  as  goats,  wild  as  young  bulls,  vou.hful  a.  May,  and 
gorgeous  a.  the  sun  at  mid=ummer.>  covered   with  glittering  armour 
with  dust  and  blood,    while  the  Gods  s^aff  .heir°nectar  In  goirn 
cup^or  mmgle  tn  the  fray;  and  the  oldl.n  ,»se,nbled  on  the  w    1 
rlJ  J   Tu"P   *"^L""«»«  as    Helen  passes  by  them.      The 
tTuth    rh''    f"""^'r  "!''""  "   *™derful,' their  splendour,  their 
m«h,  their  f;.rce.  and  variety       His  poetry  is.  like  h  «  religion,  the 
Z17o°LT  ""'■    ^'  «'--'''"  'he  bodies  as  well  a.'  the 

ab.L^^'l°„T'f■°*"'.^•^;''''■ ''.'''"  of  imagination  and  of  faith  :  it  is 
n^  of  LulHt  r"K  °''"r'^-  "  "  "•"  '^'  P°^"^  <"  ''°™'  >""  of  power, 
bu    anZ  '•         °^  '"""""ity-      It  doe,  not  di>i,le  into  many 

but  aggrandue,  mto  one.     Its  ideas  of  natuie  are  like  its  ideas  of 

l^,m  I  "•  "1  "'*  f^"y  "^'""^^  "^'•'  '^"t  of  solitude:  each  nun 
the  earth,  and  the  sky.     It  „  „ot  the  poetry  of  action  or  heroic 

tirTf  'hat  govern,  the  universe.  A.  the  idea  of  God  was 
removed  farther  from  humanity,  and  a  scattered  polytheism,  it  became 
more  profound  and  intense,  as   it  became  more  univeril,  for  the 

of  the  elrh^'""'  'u  ""J  "''"?  =  '  ^^  *^  "y  '■"»  "'^  ""^^"^ost  parts 
of  the  earth,  it  ,s  there  also;  if  we  turn  to  the  east  or  the  west    we 

his"Makr'"Trht-  "?"." "" ^^^"'""•'^'' ■" ''' ™-^^- ° 

fn„nH7r      f      \  '"^  "/  ""■'  P"""'--'>«  ^^  of  this  kind  ;  they  are 

ex  St  f„  the  "  ""Of  people,  th.    oheritors  of  the  earth  ;  ^they 

exist  ,n  the  getierat.on.  which  are  to  com.  .fter  them.  Their  poetry! 
like  their  religious  creed,  is  vast,  unformed,  obscure,  and  infinite  a 
vision  js  upon  it-an  invisible  hand  is  suspended  ove;  it.  The  spirit 
but  in  fheH's  T"  ""'^'^  I"  ''''  Siory  hereafter  to  be  revealed  ; 
inthe  ffl-^„/!K-  rr°'"T'°"V^°"'*=""  '""^  «"  '"^'^'I'^te  share 
in  the  affairs  of  this  hfe.  Jacob's  dream  arose  out  of  this  intimate 
-ommumon  between  heaven  and  earth:  it  was  this  that  let  down,  in 
tt^l'rh  !K'^°"f'^"'  patriarch,  a  golden  ladder  from  theTy'  o 
i/ht  u^o^Tk  l'"*^!  r""'''."^.'"''*  descending  upon  it,  and  sheJ  a 
hght  upon  the  lonely  place,  which  can  never  pass  away.  The  story 
of  Ruth,  again,  is  a.  if  all  the  depth  of  natural  affection  in  t  I 
hum^n  race  was  mvolvcd  m  her  breast.     There  are  descriptions  in 
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t1'!n'^!,°h'"'°''T*  '"°'"«'''  °f  ""='K"y.  more  intense  in  p:.„io„, 
than  any  thms  ,n  Homer,  a.  that  of  the  state  of  hi.  prosper  ev,  and 
of  the  >,s,„„  that  came  u,,„n  him  by  night.  The  n,e  aph^r"  n  'he 
Old  lestan.cnt  are  more  boldly  figurative.     Thing,   were  col  ec  ed 

a  Place  in  thU  "  "^  ""t-"  1'""^^'  ""^  ^'  ""^  ""erefore  claim 

a  pace  in  h,s  cor.  , .con.  His  poem  is  the  first  great  .ten  from 
Gothic  darlnes,  and  barbarism,  and  -he  struggle  of  thoughnn  it  to 
burs  the  thialdom  in  which  the  human  mind  h'ad  been  soTong  h  Id 
.felt  ■„  every  page.  He  stood  bewildered,  not  appalled,  on  thtt  dark 
shore  which  separates  the  ancient  and  the  mode'rn  wold  ;  and  saw 
he  glories  of  ami^uity  dawning  through  the  abyss  of  ti™.  wh^ 
revelation  opened  its  passage  to  the  other  world.  He  wT.  loTt  i^ 
wonder  at  wha  had  been  done  b..fore  h.m,  and  he  d"ed  to  emu  a  ^ 

one  ^fT,  "-''^<'  "  ^"u    ^'"  '"''^'"«*  '"  ">«  «*"«^  '"^  "'•  gloomy 

kindles  h,  T'  ""  r'V'^'"  ""i  P™P''«''=  '"^y  ''^^^^  -exalts  and 
kindles  his  poeiryj  but  he  is  utterly  unlike  Homer.  His  nenius  is 
not  a  .park  ,ng  aame.  but  the  sullen  Lat  of  a  furnace.     H    i'  , "we 

fanciful  pa,t  ot  poetry,  he  bears  no  comparison  to  many  who  hid  gone 
before,  or  who  have  come  after  him  ,  but  there  is  a  gloomy  absfrac 
tion  in  his  conceptions,  which  lies  l.ke  a  dead  weight  upon'he  m  "d  •' 
a  benumbing  stupor,  a  breathless  awe,  from  the  in  ensitv  of  the 
m^-ression;  a  terrible  obscurity,  like  that  which  oppr  ses  u.  in 
dreams;  an  identity  of  interest,  which  moulds  every  object  to  it,  own 
purposes,  and  clothe,  all  things  with  the  passions  and  t  ligations  of 

tJlTT  r''~u^"  "^^^  "^'"^^  for  all  other  deticiencies.  The 
mmediate  objects  he  presents  to  the  mind  are  not  much  in  themselves 

bvVT  ^'""f"::'  ''l''"^'  ""''  •'"^"'  ''"'  'hey  become  eveTy  th  n  : 
by  the  force  of  the  character  he  impresses  upon  them.  His  rn in  1 
^nds  Its  own  power  to  the  objects  which  it  contem|,lates  in  ea7  u f 
borrowing  it  from  them.     He  tikes  advantage  even  i    the  nakednes 

shad  '/'f  'r'%  "'"  '"'  ^"''>"-  Hi^  -magina d  n  peopl,  t  e 
shades  of  death  and  broods  over  the  silent  air.  ^  He  is  t'^e  severe  t 
ofall  writers,  the  most  hard  and  impenetrable,  the  mu.t  opposite  to 
he  flowery  and  glittenng;   who  relies  most  on  his  own  powe     and 

in,Z  ■  ■      ^    " '    ""'y  '^"'l^^vour   is    to   interest ;    and    he 

mmselt  possessed.      He  does  not  place  before  us  the  objects  by  which 

1     wi;r:"he"ett"tr""'^    '"  'V'""'  °"  "--ttentlt'b 

newin^  ..s  tt^c  e.,ea  they  produ.:e  on  his  teelings ;  and  his  poetrO 

accord,,    .y  gives    the   same    thrilling   and    overwhelming  senSn. 
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region,  of  th?  ow      wo  d    :  Tot'  fud^  1°'""'  "''  "'"^''*y 
individual  Icnowledg.  and  7x%  .>!  V  h  Tder"'  H;aXVd%"" 

0».ian.     ?^ei    afreinf,„H,  '"^""    '"    ""   8™>«'dwork,  i» 

the  minds  of  hs7  dera  A:"h  """  "7"^  ''"'"'>*<'  '" 
lu.ihed.0.ian  i.  l^y  ^o^Z'A'^.%''r  l" 
■n  the  recollection  and  regret  of  the  >,,«      T*"!,      '^-  ."^"  ""'^ 

which  he  convey.  moreCirelv  tha'n  II  T.  '  "  °"'  ""?'«»»" 
renseofprivation.  thXs  of  all  th?n„       f  f"'  "^  T''  "'"""'y'  "^^ 

of  mutability    another  hi  7      ^J  ""'^  ''*  ^""''"'f  instance 

another  coL^rmation  of  ttt  7  ?•'  "'"!'"/°''l  '^^  i"  the  heart, 
complain,  '  RoU  o  °  ve  L  k  h/"  ^°^  "'"'''  .™''"  '''™  »°  "f'^" 
wini  to  Oss  an"  '      ^  ""  ''""•  ^^  ''""S  ''°  J-y  o"  your 
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ON    CHAUCER    AND    SPENSER 

Having,  in  the  former  Lecture,  gi^en  tome  account  of  the  niiturc  of 
poetry  in  pfneral,  I  shall  proctt  :,  in  the  next  place,  ut  a  more 
particular  consideration  jf  the  geniui  and  history  of  Ivnjilisli  poctrv. 
I  shall  take,  as  the  sulijcct  of  the  present  lecture,  Cliaucer  and 
Spenser,  two  out  of  four  of  the  greatest  names  in  poetry,  which  this 
country  has  to  boast.  Both  of  tliim,  however,  were  much  indebted 
to  the  early  poets  of  Italy,  and  may  be  considered  as  belonging,  in  a 
certain  degree,  to  the  same  school.  The  frecilom  and  copiousness 
with  which  our  most  original  writers,  in  former  periods,  avaiied 
themselves  of  the  producions  of  their  pre.lcccssors,  frequently 
transcribing  whole  passages,  without  scruple  or  acknowledgment,  may 
appear  contrary  to  the  etiquette  of  modern  literature,  when  the  whole 
stock  of  poetical  common-jilaces  has  become  public  property,  and  no 
line  is  compelled  to  trade  upon  any  particular  author.  But  it  is  not 
«o  much  a  subject  of  wonder,  at  a  tini.:  when  to  read  and  write  was  of 
itself  an  honorary  distinction,  when  learning  was  almost  as  great  a 
rarity  as  genius,  and  when  in  fact  those  who  first  transplanted  the 
beauties  ot  other  languages  into  their  own,  mi;;lit  be  considered  as 

public  benefactors,  and  the  founders  of  a  rational  literature There 

are  poets  older  than  Chaucer,  and  in  the  interval  between  him  and 
Spenser ;  but  their  genius  was  not  such  as  to  place  them  in  any  point 
of  comparison  with  either  of  these  celebrated  men  ;  and  an  inquiry 
into  their  particular  merits  or  defects  might  seem  rather  to  belong  to 
the  province  of  the  antiquary,  than  be  thought  generally  interesting  to 
the  lovers  of  poetry  in  the  present  day. 

Chaucer  (who  has  been  very  properly  considered  as  the  father  ot 
English  poetry)  preceded  Spenser  by  two  centuries.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  been  born  in  London,  in  the  year  1328,  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  111.  and  to  have  died  in  1400,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two. 
He  received  a  learned  education  at  one,  or  at  both  of  the  universities, 
and  travelled  early  into  Italy,  where  he  became  thoroughly  imbued' 
with  the  spirit  and  excellences  of  the  great  Italian  poets  and  prose- 
wrilers,  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccace ;  and  is  said  to  have  b.  d  a 
personal  interview  with  one  of  these,  Petrarch.  He  was  com  ;■  jd, 
by  marriage,  with  the  famous  John  of  Gaunt,  through  whose  interest 
he  was  introduced  into  several  public  employments.  Chaucer  was  an 
active  partisan,  a  religious  reformer,  and  from  the  share  he  took  in 
some  disturbances,  on  one  occasion,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  the  country. 
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On  his  return,  he  was  imprisoned,  and  made  his  ,  eace  with  „,  ,„„ 
ment,  as  it  is  said,  by  a  discovery  of  his  associate"  '  Fo"  i^de  does  not 
appear,  at  any  t,me.  to  have  been  the  distinguishing  vi  tue  of  p'etr 
-1 1  ere  >s    however,  an  obvious  similarity  between  the  FractkaHurn 

■ne  aciual   p.i-,ions  and  confliclmg  iDMe^t]  of  olhers,   stemai   .n 

at:f"^„r:wh'''d'"  ""'^"^'-'^■"S.-'^  i^-e  to  hi?wrrgf  ti^ 
air  ot  a  man  who  describes  persons  and  things  that  he  had  known 
and  been  intimately  concerned  in  ;  the  same  opportunities   opera""^ 

vi  ionarv  ChlL.  i!         '   ^^'"'"  ^^'^  "'^  """^   ^'""antic   and 

i  hus  he  de=cnhes  Cressid's  first  avowal  of  her  love. 

And  at.  the  new  abashed  nightin>'ale 
That  stmteth  first  when  she  beginneth  sing 
VV  nen  that  she  hcareth  any  herde's  tale 
Or  m  the  hedges  any  wight  stirring. 
And  after,  sicker,  doth  her  voice  outring- 
Kight  so  Cresseide,  when  that  her  dread  sttnt 
Open  d  her  heart,  and  told  him  her  intent.' 

This  is  so   true  and  natural,   and    beautifully  simple,   that   the   ,wo 
Kliight-rTale-"""^'   "'"   ^"^  '"^"-      ^H^'  "  ^  -i''  '"  'he 

'  '^^"^.  Pf  ,f 'h  y"5  by  y"e,  and  day  hy  day, 
1  111  It  felle  ones  m  a  morwe  of  May 
That  Emelie  that  fayrer  was  to  sene 
Than  is  the  lilie  upon  his  staike  grcne  ■ 
5n  °         > 
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And  fresher  than  tlie  May  with  flnurcs  new.-, 
For  with  the  rose-colour  strof  hire  hewc  : 
I  not  wh;  '"  was  the  finer  of  licm  two.' 

This  scrupulousn  ss  about  the  \m  -al  preference,  as  if  some  question  of 
matter  of  fact  -  ,:s  it  issue,  is  remarkable.  I  might  mention  that 
other,  where  he  ..-,-,re;.  che  meeting  b.iween  Pala:;:on  and  Arcite 
10  a  hunter  waiting  tor  a  liou  1 1  a  gap ;  — 

*That  stonileth  at  a  gaj)  with  a  spere, 
Wh:in  hunted  is  the  iion  or  the  here, 
And  hereth  him  come  rushing  in  the  grcves, 
And  breking  both  the  boughes  and  the  leves :  '— 

or  that  still  liner  one  of  Constayice,  when  she  is  condemned  to 
death  : — 

'  Have  ye  not  seen  f-omtime  a  pale  tare 
(Among  a  prees)  of  him  that  hath  been  lad 
Toivaril  his  deth,  wheras  he  geteth  no  grace, 
And  swiche  a  colour  in  his  face  hath  had. 
Men  mighten  know  him  that  wa-.  so  bestad, 
Amonges  all  the  faces  in  that  route  ; 
So  stant  Cu'.tauce,  and  loketh  hiie  aboutc' 

The  beauty,  the  pathos  here  docs  not  sccni  to  be  of  the  poet's 
seeking,  but  a  part  of  the  necessary  texture  of  the  fable.  He  speaks 
of  what  he  wishes  to  describe  with  the  accuracy,  the  discrimina'ion 
of  one  who  relates  what  has  happened  to  himself,  or  has  had  the 
best  information  from  those  who  have  been  cvc-witnesses  of  it.  The 
strokes  of  his  pencil  always  tell.  He  dwells  only  on  the  essential, 
on  that  which  would  be  interesting  to  the  persons  reallv  concerned  : 
yet  as  he  never  omits  any  material  circumstance,  he  is  jirolix  from  the 
number  of  points  on  which  he  touches,  without  being  diffuse  on  any 
one;  and  is  sometimes  tedious  from  the  fidelity  with  which  he 
adheres  to  his  subject,  as  other  writers  are  from  the  frequency  or 
their  digressions  from  it.  The  chain  of  his  story  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  tine  links,  closely  connected  together,  and  rivetted  by  a 
single  blow.  There  is  an  instance  of  the  minuteness  which  '  he 
introduces  into  his  most  serious  descriptions  in  his  account  of  Palan.on 
when  left  alone  in  his  cell : 

'Swiche  sorrow  he  maketh  that  the  grete  tour 
Resouned  of  his  yelling  and  clamour : 
The  pure  fetters  on  his  shinnes  grete 
Were  of  his  bitter  silte  teres  wete.' 
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out  or  introduce  anielwe  H  •  '''^^'"'"""X  Po^er  to  lea.e 
beauty  in  truth  Vl^^^bk.  t\u  """'"""^  '"  """^  8^^'"  ^^ 
with  little  draperv  thrown  ov      k       Hi  ^1"  "'^  Z"'''^''  °''J^"> 

»renot  for  or,!an,-cn.,  17  u°  and  as  iLT'  "",:,*'''' '^  '''  '^'^• 
themselves.  He  doe,  notT^.ct  t„ ?h  I-  ^'"^^'  '°  '^^  "''"?' 
'"inrf,   but  the  power   whlh   h  ""u'  P°*"  ""^  "^^  ''^^'i^'-'^ 

readers  of  ChauTeT's  pi, '  fr  'J'"  "'T  °^"  ''"  "*"•  The 
ci-^cribes  must  have  fenhTnlK™''^"'"'^.*''"  "'^  P^™"^  '^e 
sentiments  are  not  vokn'tarv  effu!  ''^  f^T'  "^  "."^  <"''"  P°«-  Hh 
on  the  naturalTnpul  e"  and  hr^l  '^',-''°"'  '^"^^^  ^ut  founded 
bns  to  represen r^Th  ,e  is  ^  ""'/"J"'''."'  <""  "'^ 'characters  he 
feeling,  which  n^er  relaxe  or  '""^"'^y.f  .P»^Po»e.  a  sincerity  of 
say.  There  is  no  art!  fX  g'^°*«  ^Pl'^'  '"  ^'batever  they  <io  or 
of  the  poet's  materia  si  kethf"'!'""  '^'f'^'  ""  '  ="'"  P^^'onv 
lived.  '^His  pZrTres'ei  bl  fhe  ■  ■^'''■^"y."^"'^  ^Se  in  which  he 
rather  than  th^e  f  [l-b  „?„  flowe  H'^"'  '^""^'"^  ^""^  "'^  S^°'"«'. 
of  the  air,'  fluent  andTeduodIn T-  b"  li^r:  ''^  ""'''''"^  ^T'^ 
person,  that  has  just  found  the  ,k.  nf  I  ''""""f "'  <"•  ^  dumb 

together  with  eanir  haste  w[,h  -"^  'P'^"'''  "°«"^'  '"^"V  things 
to  prevent  mistat  H tCd  ■^'°"'  P™-'!'  ''"'^  '"""'l  ^^P^titions 
the  eye  or  finger  T^Z°t  ^°""  "/  I"  '"'^^'^  '»  '^e  obje«s,  like 
diction  in  our^au  hor's  time  no  refle',"!  f^l  '=°"™""-P'^""'f  P""'^ 
roseate  tints,  he  was  obhld  ,„  l''"  "^/'""^y'  ■"»  '"'^"'*^<^ 

narrowly,  and  aW  tt'^'dl"  thTr^ec  -f:  ^  tf'  "  '^ 

sr:  ^tTniW^  8™p-"";;/"o  thittrar 

the  effect  of  scu  pVurTon  t'hf  m'd"  Wong-g  to  them,  and  pr«iuce 
truth  of  nature  a'nd  disTri^tarn'-of  tot'lrh^^'t  '''  '" 

together.  anS  bardl^  d  Ifu  sh^bre"'for"h  ""  ''i'"  .^'^r'^ '''^"'''='' 
external  appearances  as  iS  nf  V  ^   pnnc.pally  describes 

sentiment,  "^^ere"  an  ea'in^?  t"'T''  ''  '^'^'^'^  of  internal 
catches  his  eye  by  vmpathT^  Th^  ,^  ''"  '  ""''  '"  ''  '^'^  ^^ich 
Canterbury   Pilgrims  ^0^?.^:    .J*^"^  ">e  costume  and  dress  of  the 

Scholar-^he  G™tootl°ed  Wif^'^f^-^'lndt"-'''^  '''''''"' 
themselves.     To  lake  one  or  tw:  oftht'at  r"and:m/^"'  '''"'  '"' 

I  hat  of  h.re  sm.ling  «ras  ful  simple  and  lov  ■ 
^^  Hire  gretest  othe  n'as  but  by  seint  Eloy :    ^ ' 
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And  she  was  clepcd  Madame  Eglentine. 
Ful  wel  she  san^e  the  service  divine 
Entuned  in  hire  nose  ful  swetely 
And  Frenche  she  spake  ful  fayre'and  fetisly. 
Alter  the  scole  of  Stratford  atte  Bmve, 
For  Frenche  of  Paris  was  to  hire  unlcii'owe. 
At  mete  was  she  wel  ytaughte  withallc  ; 
She  lette  no  morsel  from  hire  lippes  falle, 
Ne  wctte  hire  fmgres  in  hire  sauce  dcpe. 
**♦*»*» 
And  sikcrly  she  was  of  great  disport, 
And  ful  plesant,  and  amiable  of  port. 
And  peined  hire  to  contrcfcten  cherc 
Of  court,  and  ben  estatelich  of  maiiere. 
And  to  ben  holden  digne  of  reverence. 
But  for  to  spekcn  of  hire  conscience, 
She  was  so  charitable  and  so  pitous. 
She  wolde  wepe  if  that  she  saw  a  mous 
Caughte  in  a  trappe,  if  it  were  dcd  or  bledde. 
Ot  smale  houndes  hadde  she,  that  she  fedde 
With  rested  flesh,  and  milk,  and  wastel  brede 
But  sore  wept  she  if  on  of  hem  were  dedc, 
Or  d  men  smote  it  with  a  yerde  smcrt : 
And  all  was  conscience  and  tcndre  herte. 
^_  Ful  semely  hire  wimple  ypinched  was; 
•  re  nose  tretis ;  hire  ey  •'  grey  as  glas ; 

•  mouth  ful  smale;  and  thcrto  soft  and  red  i 
■ickerly  she  hadde  a  fayre  forehed. 
.-  was  almost  a  spanne  brodc,  I  trowe.' 

A  Monk  there  was,  a  fayre  for  the  maivirie, 
An  out-rider,  that  loved  venerie : 
A  manly  man,  to  ben  an  abbot  able. 
Ful  many  a  deinte  hors  hadde  he  in  stable : 
And  whan  he  rode,  men  mighte  his  bridel  here 
Gmgeling  in  a  whistling  wind  as  clere. 
And  eke  as  Ioii:'e,  as  doth  the  chapell  belle, 
Tiler  as  this  lord  was  keper  of  the  celle. 

The  reule  of  Seint  Maure  and  of  Seint  Benat 
Because  that  it  was  olde  and  somdele  streit,        ' 
This  like  monk  lette  olde  thinges  pace. 
And  held  after  the  newe  world  the  trace. 
He  yave  not  of  the  text  a  pulled  hen. 

That  saith,  that  hunters  ben  not  holy  men ; 

Thcrfore  he  was  a  prickasourc  a  right : 
Greihoundes  he  hadde  as  swift  as  foul  of  flight: 
Ot  pricking  and  of  hunting  for  the  hare 
Was  all  his  lust,  for  no  cost  wolde  he  spare. 
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naw  his  .lev«  purfiled  «  ,h.  h„nd 
W,th  i,,,s,  and  that  tht  finest  of  the  lond. 

He  had  of  goid  y»-rought  a  curious  pinne 

He  was  a  lord  ful  fat  and  in  good  point 
His  eyen  stepe.  and  rolling  in  his  hed.   ' 
Thatstemedasafomeisofaled 
H,s  botes  souple,  his  hors  in  gret  estat, 
N  ow  certain  y  he  was  a  fayre  prelat. 
He  was  not  nale  as  a  forpiied  gost. 
A  fat  swan  foved  he  best  of  any  rest. 
His  palfrey  was  as  broune  as  is  a  bery.' 

pieces,  t'o  be  in  a  hundred  placrat  once  ^"'^  '"'""'^'""'  '  '"'"''-'1 
And  yet  he  semed  besier  than  he  was ' 

p^-. 'Whose  stud^-r^;^^o?^^•^-^f-^^ 

'tu'  ■' "  '^?  P"'''-''  '''^''  ""^s  non, 
AnIVf",;  ^°?'"«'  ''"f""  '''«  "huWe  gon, 

Thi':i^::^t[::;:;L-h™::tr^'.' 

are  all  of  the  same  ^1      Th.  '    '  ''"''™  "'"''"=  "">".' 

abstract  definitions  ofT  Lief    £haT  "'"^  °'"=f'"P'"  of  a  kind 
the  classes  of  men/as  Unna  us         K     J'  '!  *",'  ^"  "'<*'  """'bered 
Terrain  to  this  da^     others      at  at^'l    I  '  P'"?"     ^°"  "^  '^em 
pensed  with,   still  live   in   his  H  "^^  "^^°'«^  ""d  "-"y  well  be  dis- 
Sompnoure:  "'  <*""'P'='''>«  of  them.      Such  i,  the 

'rhtrhJ'tT''  T"'  "',"  "'">  ■■"  !"  th«  place, 
Tha  hadde  a  fire-red  cherubinnes  face,*^  ' 
For  sausefleme  he  was,  wi,h  „en  narwe 

W.th  scalled  browes  blake,  and  pilled  be/d  ■ 
Of  ""^visage  children  were  sore  aferd 
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Ther  n'as  quicksilver,  litargc,  nc  brimston, 
Boras,  ceruse,  ne  oiie  of  tartre  non, 
Xe  oinement  that  wolde  dense  or  bite, 
That  him  mi;;ht  helpen  of  his  whelkes  white, 
Ne  of  the  knobbes  sitting  on  his  chekes. 
Wei  loved  he  garlike,  onions,  and  lekes. 
And  for  to  >l;  inke  strong  win  as  rede  as  blood. 
Than  wolde  he  spcke,  anil  crie  as  he  were  wood. 
And  whan  that  he  wcl  dronken  had  the  win. 
Than  wold  he  speken  no  word  but  Latin. 
A  fewe  termes  coude  he,  two  or  three, 
That  lie  had  lerned  out  of  so.n  decree  ; 

.No  wonder  is,  he  heard  it  all  the  day. 

In  danger  hadde  he  at  his  oivtn  gise 
The  yonge  girlcs  of  the  diocise, 
.And  knew  hir  conseil,  and  was  of  hir  rede. 
A  gerlond  hadde  he  sette  upon  his  hede 
As  gret  as  it  were  for  an  alestakc  : 
A  bokeier  hadde  he  made  him  of  a  cake 
With  him  Iher  rode  a  gentil  Pardonere — 
That  hadde  a  vols  as  smale  as  hath  a  gote.' 

It  would  be  a  curious  speculation  (at  least  for  thnse  who  think  that 
the  characters  of  men  never  change,  though  manners,  opinions,  and 
institutions  may)  to  know  what  has  become  of  this  character  of  the 
Sompnoure  in  ihe  present  day  ;  whether  or  not  it  has  any  technical 
representative  in  existing  ])rofissions  ;  into  what  channels  and  conduits 
it  has  withdrawn  itself,  where  it  lurks  unseen  in  cunning  obscurity, 
or  else  shews  its  face  boldly,  pampered  into  all  the  insolence  of  office, 
in  .-iomc  other  shape,  as  it  is  deterred  or  encouraged  by  circumstances. 
Chiiucer'i  characters  modtrnised,  upon  this  principle  of  historic  deriva- 
tion, would  be  an  useful  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
But  who  is  there  to  undertake  it  ? 

The  descriptions  of  the  equipage,  and  accoutrements  of  the  two 
kings  of  Thrace  ana  Inde,  in  the  Knight's  Tale,  are  as  striking  and 
grand,  as  the  others  are  lively  and  natural : 

"Ther  muist  thou  se  coming  with  Palamon 
Licurgc  himself,  the  grete  king  of  Trace: 
Blake  was  his  herd,  and  manly  was  his  face, 
rile  cercles  of  his  eyen  in  his  hcd 
They  gloweden  betwixcn  ycKve  and  red, 
AntI  like  a  griffon  loked  he  about. 
With  kemped  heres  on  his  browes  stout ; 
His  limmcs  gret,  his  braunes  hard  and  stronge. 
His  shouldres  brode,  his  armes  round  and  longe. 
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Ami  as  the  guise  was  in  his  contree, 
Jul  highe  upon  a  char  of  gold  stooil  he, 
H  ith  foure  ivhite  holies  in  the  trais. 
Instede  of  cote-armure  on  his  hamais, 
With  nayles  yel«,e,  and  bright  as  any  go!  I, 
He  hadde  a  beres  sk.n,  cole-blake  for  ol.L 
His  longe  here  was  kempt  behind  his  bak 
As  any  ravcnes  fether  it  shone  for  blake 
A  wreth  of  gold  arm-gret,  of  huge  wei.  I,t, 
Upon  h,s  hcd  sate  full  of  stones  bright  " 
Ot  hne  rubins  and  of  diamants 
About  his  char  ther  wenten  white  alauns, 
Twenty  and  mo,  as  gret  as  any  stere. 
To  hunten  at  the  leon  or  the  dere 
And  folwed  him,  with  mosel  fast  ybound  _ 

W.thArc.ta,  in  stories  as  men  find, 
1  he  grete  Emetrius,  the  king  of  Inde 
Upon  a  stede  bav,  trapped  in  stele 
Covered  with  cloth  ot  gold  diapred  wele, 
Came  ridmg  hke  the  gud  of  amies  Mars. 
His  cote-armure  was  of  a  cloth  of  Tars 
Couched  w,th  perles,  white,  and  round  and  -rrete. 
His  sadel  was  of  brent  gold  new  ybete  • 
A  mantelet  upon  his  shouldres  hanging 
Bret-ful  of  rubies  red,  as  fire  sparkling 
H|s  crispe  here  like  ringes  was  yronne. 
And  that  was  yclwe  and  glitered  as  the  Sonne 
His  nose  was  h.gn,  his  eyen  bright  citrin, 
His  hppes  roun, ,  ,„s  colour  was  sanguin 
A  fewe  fraknes  in  his  face  yspreint 
Betwixei,  ydwe  an.l  blake  somdel  ^eint 
And  as  a  leon  he  his  loking  caste  ' 

Of  five  and  twenty  yore  his  age  I  caste. 
His  berd  was  wel  begonnen  for  to  sprin-- 
His  vois  was  as  a  trompe  thonderin?.     ^ ' 
Upon  his  hed  he  wered  of  laurer  "ivn- 
A  geilond  freshe  and  lusty  for  to'lciie" 
Upon  his  hond  he  bare  for  his  deduit  ' 

An  egle  tame,  as  any  lily  whit 

About  this  king  ther  ran  on  every  part 
tul  many  a  tame  leon  and  leopart.' 

Chaucer  sdescnpfons  of  natural  scenery  possess  tKfs ort  of 
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characteristic  excellence,  or  what  might  be  termed  guiia.  They 
have  a  local  truth  and  freshness,  which  gives  the  very  feeling  of  the 
air,  the  coolneBS  or  moisture  of  the  ground.  Inanimate  objects  are 
thus  made  to  have  a  fellow-feeling  in  the  interest  of  the  story ;  and 
render  back  the  sentiment  of  the  speaker's  mind.  One  of  the  finest 
parts  of  Chaucer  is  of  this  mixed  kind.  It  is  the  beginning  of  the 
Flower  and  the  Leaf,  where  he  describes  the  delight  of  that  young 
beauty,  shrowded  in  her  bower,  and  listening,  in  the  morning  of  the 
year,  to  the  singing  of  the  nightingale  ;  while  her  joy  rises  with  the 
rising  song,  and  gushes  out  afresh  at  every  pause,  and  is  borne  along  with 
th?  full  tide  of  pleasure,  and  still  increases  and  repeats,  and  prolongs 
itself,  and  knows  no  ebb.  The  coolness  of  the  arbour,  its  retirement, 
the  early  time  of  the  day,  the  sudden  starting  up  of  the  birds  in  the 
neighbouring  bushes,  the  eager  delight  with  which  they  devour  and  rend 
the  opening  bads  and  flowers,  are  expressed  with  a  truth  and  feeling, 
which  make  the  whole  appear  like  the  recollection  of  an  actual  scene : 

'  Which  as  me  thought  was  right  a  pleasing  sight. 
And  eke  the  briddes  song  for  to  here, 
Would  haue  rejoyced  any  earthly  wight. 
And  I  that  couth  not  yet  in  no  mani're 
Heare  the  nightingale  of  all  the  yeaic, 
Ful  busily  herkened  with  herte  and  with  eare, 
If  I  her  voice  perceiue  coud  any  where. 

And  I  that  all  this  pleasaunt  sight  sie, 
Thought  sodaiiily  I  felt  so  sweet  an  aire 
Of  the  egientere,  that  certainely 
There  is  no  herte  I  deme  in  such  dispaire, 
Ne  with  thoughts  froward  and  contraire, 
So  ouerJaid,  but  it  should  soone  haue  bt.te, 
If  it  had  ones  felt  this  savour  sole. 

And  as  I  stood  and  cast  aside  mine  eic, 

I  was  ware  of  the  fairest  medler  tree 

That  ever  yet  in  all  my  lite  I  sie 

As  full  of  blossomes  as  it  might  be. 

Therein  a  goldfinch  leaping  pretile 

Fro  bough  to  bough,  and  as  him  list  he  tec 

Here  and  there  of  buds  and  floures  sweet. 

And  to  the  herber  side  was  joyuing 
This  faire  tree,  of  which  I  haue  you  told. 
And  at  the  last  the  brid  began  to  siiigr, 
Whan  he  had  eaten  wh«i  he  eat  wold, 
So  passing  sweetly,  that  by  manifold 
It  was  more  pleasaunt  than  I  coud  deuise. 
And  whan  his  song  was  ended  in  this  wise, 
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The  nightingale  u;ihs„mcr.v  a  n,„c 

So  sodamly,  that  as  it  were  a  sote 

I  stood  astonied,  so  was  I  with  th'e  son  . 

Thorow  rauished,  that  till  l,te  and  lonS 

Ine>vm,n«l,atplaeel,vas,newh.re, 

An,l  aye.,  „,c  ,i,ought  she  song  euen  by'  „„ne  e« 

Wlicrefore  I  waited  about  busily 
On  euery  side,  if  I  her  might  see, 
-•\nd  at  tl,e  las,  I  gan  full  >vell  aspie 

On  Z  f-    ,k"  '"■"  '■'•"''  S'""=  la'.rer  tree. 
On  the  ttirther  side  euen  ri  .,d,  t  by  me 
I  hat  gaue  so  passing  a  delicious  smell 
-Accordmg  to  the  eglentere  full  well. 

i^^'^flhaJ  so  inly  great  pleasure, 

into  i;aradice,  where  my  desire 
Was  for  to  be,  and  no  ferther  passe 
As  for  that  day,  and  on  the  sote  grasse 
Isat,nedovvne,forasf„rmi„eef,ent^' 
i  n    birds  song  was  more  conuenient. 

And  more  pleasaunt  to  me  by  manifold, 
Than  meat  or  drinke,  or  any  other  thin^ 

fhat^s  tT'"'.'"??'"!''^'  ">  comforting. 
1  hat  as  I  demed,  sith  the  beginning        ^' 

Of  the  world  was  neurseene  or  than 

So  pleasaunt  a  ground  of  none  earthly  .nan. 

And  as  I  sat  the  birds  harkering  thus 
Me  thought  that  I  heard  voices^odalnly 
I  he  most  sweetest  and  most  delicious 
1  hat  euer  any  wight  I  trow  truly 
Heard  m  their  life,  for  the  armony 
And  sweet  accord  was  in  so  goo/musike, 
r..at  the  uo,ce  to  angels  was  most  like.' 

water  from  a  crystal  spring  Nat^e  itb^"^  T  f'""  ^"'"''  "''• 
strength  as  well  as  a  simnHc  tv  h^  ,b  ^  •""''  "^  ""■"  ">"=  "  « 

00  nfture.  that  nothb;  l^'Ln  ZZ^'T"  "'"^  "P""  '"""'? 
cature.  and  reliance  on  W,  sublet, ?hfch  enabw'rh  """^  .'""'•'" 
^he^Snefand  patience  of  Grisild^a ,  t^e*-,^- f  If  c^n^^^n^V?  ^d^t 
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heroic  perseverance  of  the  little  child,  who,  going  to  school  throjsh 
the  streets  of  .lewrv, 

*  Ch  Atma  RfJiin/'tcris  matcr^  loiitlly  sung,' 

and  who  after  his  death  still  triumphed  in  his  song.  Chaucer  has 
more  of  this  deep,  internal,  sustained  sentiment,  than  any  other  writer, 
except  Boccaccio.  In  depth  of  simple  pathos,  and  intensity  of  con- 
ception, never  swerving  from  his  subject,  I  think  no  other  writer  comes 
near  him,  not  fven  the  Greek  tragedians.  I  wish  to  be  allowed 
to  give  one  or  two  instances  of  what  I  mean.  I  will  take  the 
following  frcm  the  Knight's  Tale.  The  distress  of  Arcite,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  banishment  from  his  love,  is  thus  described  : 

'  Whan  that  Arcite  to  Ththt's  comcn  ^^.■^^, 
Ful  oft  a  day  he  svtelt  and  said  Alas, 
For  sent  his  lady  shall  be  never  mo. 
And  shortly  to  concluden  all  his  wo. 
So  mocliel  sorwe  hadde  never  creature, 
That  is  or  shall  be,  while  tlic  world  may  dure. 
His  slepe,  his  mete,  hi',  drinke  is  him  byraft. 
That  lene  he  wex,  and  drie  as  is  a  shaft. 
His  eyen  holwe,  and  grisly  to  behnlil, 
His  hewe  sai.ve,  and  pale  as  ashen  cold, 
And  solitary  he  was,  and  ever  alone. 
And  wailinit  all  ihe  night,  making  his  mone. 
And  it  he  hiide  song  or  instmment. 
Than  wold  he  wepe,  he  mighte  not  be  stent. 
So  feble  were  his  spirites,  and  so  low. 
And  changed  so,  that  no  man  coiide  know 
His  speche  ne  his  vois,  though  men  it  herd.' 

This  picture  of  the  sinking  of  the  heart,  of  the  wasting  away  of  the 
body  and  mind,  of  the  gradual  failure  of  all  the  faculties  under  the 
contagion  of  a  rankling  sorrow,  cannot  be  surpassed.  Of  the  same 
kind  is  his  farewel  to  his  mistress,  after  he  has  gained  her  hand  and 
lost  his  life  in  the  combat : 

'  Alas  the  wo  !  alas  the  peines  stronge. 
That  I  for  you  have  suffered,  and  so  longe  ! 
Alas  the  deth  !  alas  min  Einilic  ! 
Alas  departing  of  our  compagnie ; 
Alas  min  hertes  queue  !  alas  iny  wif ! 
Min  hertes  ladie,  ender  of  my  lif ! 
What  is  this  world  ?  what  axen  men  to  have  ? 
Now  with  his  love,  now  in  his  colde  grave 
Alone  withouten  any  compagnie.' 
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celebration  of  the  gorgeou,  rite,  ^h-  I  '"'""j;'""  o'^praver,  the 
the  three  temple,  of  m"".  of  Verms  and  ft'  ^^I'^r^P^'^'^^  of 
and  ceremonie.  used  in  each    with    h  '•'""'  "^  "«  "mamcnts 

of  the  lover,,  have  a  beauTv  »^  'he  reception  given  to  the  otTerines 
Dryden-,  ver;io„'.  ^o^t'Lrce  '"^h  l""  '""^'•/f."''-h  »  lost  f„ 
rendered  with  their  true  ficlln  .  "  "  ""■  '""""'"S  "«  not 

As  though  a  stom,.  shM  brest.n  every\o„g|  .■ 
S  "':  t^S  iM:;:';!;^'-^'«'=  ™^«-  "^  '^-•-  -"  »iau«H.er 

Je;Vho7ens'it?^Se^!,"htl^""°=,  'V"^  ^^'"^  "^  Oxen- 
«ory  has  gone  all  over  Europe  and  hL"  "  ^""'  ^""^'^''-  This 
»p.te  of  the  barbarity  of  the  ci^cLmslncel  *"' ."1  """  '  P"  ^"''-  I" 
sentiment  remains  unimpdred  anH  ?  '  u,''"''  "''  abominable,  the 
;.hat  heave,  no  ^.CITLT' Z'tr'^JV':  "'  ''''  ^'"'' 
beatings   of  the   heart;    it   is  ,  Z.   Tj  ",  ''^"8'  "P°"  'he 

inseparable  from  it  as  the  breath  JLh  t  ^'^  ''^'"S  '     "    '»    as 

face  of  death.  Nothin/can  tou-^h  '  "^^  l  "  "'"  ""<*  "'">  »«  'he 
'he  yielding  «-er.itfs  ,  e  as  trm'a'rhf  r'  P""'^  =  '-'^" - 
remonstrance  she  make.,  the  onlv  r.l  ^  \''""'"'""-  ^he  only 
ili-'reatment  she  receives  s  that  Lrfi '""  '}'  """^  ^S^""  ""  'he 
naked  to  her  father'.  hoJse,  she  ^yf  '"^"''  *''"  "'^°«'  '"ck 
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•Let  me  not  like  a  worm  go  by  the  «-ay.- 
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The  first  outline  given  of  the  character  is  inimitable : 

N'Might  fer  fn.  thillce  paliis  honourable, 
Whcr  a«  this  markis  shope  his  maria;;e, 
Tlicr  stood  a  thorpe,  of  Mghtc  dclitable, 
In  which  that  poure  folic  of  that  vilh^e 
H:idden  hir  bestes  and  her  herhergane, 
And  of  hir  labour  toke  hir  susf-nanrr, 
After  that  the  canhe  yave  hem  lubundanet. 

Among  this  poure  folk  ther  dwelt  a  man. 
Which  that  was  holden  pourest  of  hem  all: 
Hut  highc  God  sometime  sendrn  can 
His  grace  unto  a  litel  oxes  stall : 
Janicola  men  of  that  thorpe  him  call. 
A  doui;hter  had  he,  faire  ynough  to  sight, 
And  Grisildis  this  yonge  maiden  hight. 

But  for  to  speke  of  vertuous  beautec, 

T  ian  was  she  on  the  fairest  under  Sonne: 

Ful  pourely  yfostred  up  was  she: 

No  likerous  lust  was  in  hire  herte  yronnc- ; 

Ful  otter  of  the  well  than  of  the  tonne 

She  dranke,  and  for  she  wolde  vertue  j  l,<e. 

She  knew  wd  labour,  but  non  idel  ese. 

But  though  this  maydcn  tendre  were  of  age. 

Vet  in  the  brest  of  hire  virginitee 

Tiler  was  enclosed  sad  and  ripe  corage  \ 

And  in  gret  reverence  and  charitee 

Hire  olde  poure  fader  fostrcd  she  : 

A  few  sheep  spinning  on  the  fcid  she  kept. 

She  wolde  not  ben  idel  til  she  slept. 

And  whan  she  homward  came  she  \>  /ide  bring 

Wortes  and  other  herbes  times  oft, 

The  which  she  shred  and  se*he  for  hire  living. 

And  made  hire  bed  ful  hard,  and  nothing  soft : 

And  ay  she  kept  hire  fadres  lif  on  loft 

With  every  obeisance  and  diligence, 

That  child  may  don  to  fadres  reverence, 

Upon  Grisilde,  this  pouie  creature, 
Ful  often  sithe  this  markis  sette  his  sye. 
As  he  on  hunting  rode  paraventure : 
And  whan  it  fell  that  he  might  hire  ec.pie. 
He  not  witn  wanton  loking  of  folic 
His  eyen  cast  on  hire,  but  in  sad  wise 
Upon  hire  chere  he  wold  him  oft  ivise, 
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Commcn,l,ng  i„  hi.  htrtt  hire  womanhe.!. 
Ami  ckc  hire  vfrtiir,  pas.ln^r  any  wight 
)t  «o  yonft  a  .,,  ,,  w.l  in  ci.ert  a,  dc.l,, 

n  vertiif,  he  consufere,!  ful  richt 
I^re  bountee,  and  diipowl  that  he  «„lcl 
VVe,l,le  hire  only,  if  ever  he  we.l.len  shui.l 

Orisilde  of  this  (God  wot)  ful  inno.«„. 
That  for  hire  shapcn  w^,  all  this  array, 
i  o  tetchen  water  at  a  welle  is  went 
An.l  Cometh  home  as  .one  as  ever  she  mav. 
For  wel  she  had  herd  say,  that  thiike  day 

She  woidc  tqyn  han  seen  som  of  that  sight. 

She  thought,  •  I  wol  „;,h  other  nai.lens  s,„„d. 
That  ben  my  felawes,  in  our  dore,  and  s.e 

I  he  markisessr,  and  therto  wol  I  fond 

1..  don  at  home,  as  sone  as  it  may  be, 
i  he  labour  which  longeth  unlo  me 
And  than  I  may  at  leiser  hire  behold. 
It  she  this  way  unto  the  castel  hold." 

And  she  wolde  ovtr  the  threswold  Kon, 
1  i.e  markis  rume  and  gan  hire  for  to  rail. 
And  she  set  do,i„  her  water-pot  anon 
Beside  the  threswold  in  an  oves  sulj 

And  l°il?  T"  ^''"  ''"""  ''"  8^"  '°  'all. 

And  with  sad  countenance  knelcth  still, 
I  111  she  ha<l  herd  what  was  the  lordes  will.' 

tender  heart  ')  is  L  less  l^c^lt^^'^'^t:^;^''^' 
simple  and  heroic  to  the  last  dcrce  Th.  .  /^,  *■  "  " 
religion,  sanctity  about  it.  connected  with  the'' m''  °^C''";"'  '"^  » 

'Thas'^r^^-i  r-^'''H:srLn;rrr"  -"  -^"'■ 

coni' hn^t:  .utll/^rrnrurof^-i'''^  "'"'-  ^r~  o, 
thia  .00  Chaucer  Resembled  Boccaccio  fhat T""M'^.  'K ''""■  '" 
and  could  pass  at  w  1  <  from  .rave  to  1  f?"  r  ^'"  '"'"'  ''y'"' 
but  he  never  confoun.Jed  the  t%TSj2'Jr  "'^^  '"/"ere'; 
involuntary  and  unconscious  mxture  of  the^nart^"'T/'°'"  """ 
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i«d)  i.,  p*rh«p.,  unequalled  a.  a  comic  story.      The  Cock  and  the 
Fox   ..  al.o  excellent  for    lively   «roke.  of  character   and  t.i^e 
January  and  May  ,,  not  .o  good  a.  .ome  of  the  other..     Chaucer'^ 
»ers.hcat.on.    considering    the   time    at  which    he   wrote,   and    tha 
ver..hcat,on  ..  ,  ,h>„g  in  a  great  decree  mechanical,  i.  no,  o  e  of  h 
least   mem.        I,   has  con.iderable   .trength   and   harn.onv.    md    i 
apparent  der.c,ency,n  the  latter  re.pect  arise,  ch,c%  from^h;    l  a 

ccTntTn"'  he'w  T" Z'":"  J''^^  -  ">e  pronuncLion  or  ^^"of 
?e,?in    ^-  °^  '•"   h'^gu^ge.     The  be«t  general    rule  for 

reading  h,m  i,  to  pronounce  the  linal  ,.  as  in  rcadir,-  Italian 
the  „r',  """*  \c  ""  '""Lecture  that  paim,,,;  dccrihes  what 
the  object  .s  m  ,t.elf,  poetry  what  it  implies  or  suggests.  Chau«  • 
poetry  .s  not,  >n  general,  the  best  confirmation  of  the  trurh  of  thi 
dstmcfon,  for  hu  poetry  is  more  picturesque  and  historical  than 
almost  any  other.  But  there  is  one  instance  in  point  whici  a  ^o 
help  g,„ng  ,n  th.s  place.  It  is  the  story  of  the  hree  thieve,  whoTo 
™;fh  of  Death  to  kill  him,  and  who  meeting  w"  hm,  fre 
entangled  m  the.r  fate  by  his  word.s,  without  knowing  him  Tn  Z 
prmted  catalogue  to  Mr.  West's  (in  so,„e  r..pect  very  adn,  nl, 
picture  of  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse,  it  is  observed,  that  <  In  ,00  | 
the  same  effect   ,s  produced   by  a  few  abrupt  and  rapid  tlIZZ 

fould  b'a  deL?  a   1    "Tn  ''"V"  ''"■'""«•  '""'^  i-xl-'-ctnes 
would  De  a  delect,  and  imply  that  the  art.!,t   w.intcd  the  t,nu,or  .„ 

pourtray  the  conceptions  of  his  fancy.      Mr.  We  t  wis  o^od    i ' 

substantial  as  possible.     Oh,  no!      Painting  has* s  prero" atit.     and 

,'t.br  Th'e  "'^  'r  ''^'  "'  i"  -P--ntinfi  th^  vX."'o  he 
nviMble.  The  moral  attributes  of  Death  are  powers  and  eVect,  of 
an  iniimtely  wide  and  general  description,  which  no  Tndi 'idua"  or 
physical  form  can  possibly  represent,  but  by  a  courtesy  of  neech  n 
by  a  distant  analogy.  The  moral  impressio';,  of  D  a,l  i  ssemiallv 
visionary  ,  its  reality  is  in  the  mind's  eye.     Words  are  1  LT  1  7 

:  S'Vh'T  "d^f-^'  'T','  """"'  -^"'-  »"•''""- 
ta«  3  A  !'  ''"'^f"^'  '^'  '"*  '^'"'V  the  conception,  the  more 
re^mUate  of'tht  '"'^"^^'^"'■''''  "-  —  ^<-^  it  approach  to  Tom" 
resernblance  of  that  omnipresent,  lasting,  universal,  irresistible  principle 
which  every  where,  and  at  .on^e  time  or  other,  exerts  its  poler X; 
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T;„'!1'"^h  ?""'  '?  '  '"'S'^'y  abstraction,  like  Night,  or  Space,  or 
nrT'-.  eu-  '"'.  "g'y ':''«9™".  who  will  not  be  invited  to  supper, 

see  h.m.  He  stalks  on  before  us,  and  we  do  not  mind  him  :  he 
follows  us  close  behind  and  we  do  not  turn  to  look  back  at  him. 
We  do  not  see  h,m  making  faces  at  us  in  our  life-time,  nor  perceive 
h.m  afterwards  s.ttmg  m  mock-majesty,  a  twin-skeleton,  be^de  us, 
icklmg  our  bare  ribs,  and  staring  into  our  hollow  eye-balls !     Chaucer 

nTh  ."■vil  u-  ""l"  '^'"  "°'°'"  companions  go  in  search  of 
Death  to  kill  him,  they  meet  with  an  old  man  whom  they  reproach 
wuh  his  age,  and  ask  why  he  does  not  die,  to  which  he  answers 

'  Ne  Deth,  alas  !  ne  will  not  ban  my  lit'. 
Thus  ivalke  I  like  a  restless  caitiff. 
And  on  the  ground,  which  is  my  modres  p- Te 
I  knocke  with  my  staf,  erlich  and  late,     " 
And  say  to  hire,  "Leve  mother,  let  me  in. 
Lo,  how  I  vanish,  flesh  and  blood  and  skin, 
Alas !  when  shall  my  bones  ben  at  reste  > 
Mother,  with  you  wolde  I  changen  my  cheMe, 
That  in  my  chambre  longe  time  hath  be. 
Ye,  for  an  heren  cloute  to  wrap  in  me." 
But  yet  to  me  she  will  not  don  that  grace 
For  which  ful  pale  and  welked  is  my  far.-.' 

They  then  ask  the  old  man  where  they  shall  find  out  Death  to 
kill  him,  and  he  sends  them  on  an  errand  which  ends  in  the  death  of 
all  three.  We  hear  no  more  of  him,  but  it  is  Death  that  they  have 
encountered  I  /     "•<; 

The  interval  between  Chaucer  and  Spenser  is  long  and  dreary 
There  is  nothing  to  fill  up  the  chasm  but  the  namet  of  Occlcve 
•ancient  Gower,  Lydgate,  Wyatt,  Surry,  and  Sackville.  Spense 
flourished  in  the  reign  ot  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  sent  with  Sir  John 
Davies  into  Ireland,  of  which  he  has  left  behind  him  some  tender 
recollections  m  his  descrij^tion  of  the  bog  of  Allan,  and  a  record  in 
an  ably  written  paper,  containing  observations  on  the  state  of  that 
country  and  the  means  of  improving  it,  which  remain  in  full  force  to 
the  present  day.  Spenser  died  at  an  obscure  inn  in  London,  it  is 
suppos«l  in  distressed  circumstances.  The  treatment  he  received 
from  Burleigh  is  well  known.  Spenser,  as  well  as  Chaucer,  was 
engaged  in  active  life ;  but  the  genius  of  his  poetry  was  not  active :  it 

bu.3n1-  |]?  nrfu'""'  ""'^  '"''"""'''"  *'"""  »"  »*>«  cares  and 
business  ot  life.  Of  all  the  poets,  he  is  the  most  poetical.  Though 
much  later  than  Chaucer,  his  obligations  to  preceding  writers  were 
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upon  it  an  exuberance  of  feLridaTen^l"'  '',  ''"  ^"^"'''^-^ 
»ent,n,em,  which  are  not  to  be  foind  in  the  Ita  if  ™'"P''"'"f,"«»  <>»" 
Spenser  >s  even  more  of  an  inventor  in  ,K  ?  *"'"•  ''""'«'■. 
^n  originality,  richness,  and  variety  in  ht  ^.''''J^';-"?''""-  There  is 
hct.ons,  which  aln-.ost  vies  wi  h  he^plenlr  ofT'"'  •P"'°"'«"  "'"' 
li  Ariosto  transports  us  into  the  reZn  "„?  '  '"'o""'  '"y">ology. 

-  all  fair.v-:anJ.  In  Ariost^, T  Ll/'Zn'Vh^''™"^'^  P^^'^ 
company,  gay,  fantas.i.,  and  adventurlu  enoCh  T  '''T"'^'  '"  ' 
wander  ,n  another  world,  amonp  ideTbe  „r^The  ^^"l"'  ^^ 
lays  us  >n  the  lap  of  a  lovelier  nature  hvk^  The  poet  takes  and 
among  greener  hills  and  fai  er  vaC  ^Hp  """"'^  "^  '°^'"  "^"'"^. 
find   it,  but   as   we   exuerted   ,1   r  ^t  ■  ^  P?'"'"  "^'^^e,  not  as  we 

Fomiseofouryouth  Kaes  hiswa^d''"^  '"'^'^  "'^  ''^"s'^""' 
once  embodies  airy  beings  ardfhrn  J^,"*^  enchantment- and  at 

objects.  The  two'  worlS  Tf  rel  ty "nd  of  fir  '"'  "'"  ^"  -"-' 
wmgs  of  his  imagination.     His  ideas   indeed  "  ^"^  ^'""^  °"  ">e 

h.s  perceptions.  He  is  the  pa  ner  of 'hf  '■'''"'  "."*  '"'""«  ">»" 
with  dazzling  minutenesf  In  Le  Mask  of  cT!l  f"^  ''?""'^^  "'-' 
of  Love  -clap  on  high  his  coloured  wT„„  F^'^,  *""  '"^^''  "'«  God 
Gluttony,  in  the  Proces'on  oTthe  p""^:!,'"""  =  '""'  "  '^  ^''^  "^ 
'  In  green  vine  leaves  he  was  right  fitly  clad  ' 

almond  tree:    '  '^"'"'"  "*«  ">  'he  appearance  of  the 

'Upon  the  top  of  all  his  lofty  crest, 

A  bunch  of  hairs  discolour'd  diverselv 

DidThTk^'"*  F"^'  ='"''  sold  full  richfy  drest 
Like   o^f  ?"'']"'"  "^  '"  ''»'■"«  for  jilli.y 

nn?       ?  '"™''  "■"  ymounted  high         ^  ' 

On  top  of  green  Selenis  all  alone,  ^ 

A,  .V       i";''[  '■"■'"'  <'°  "•e'nble  every  one 

A' ""y''«'e  breath  that  under  heaven  is  blown.- 

of  his  ^In^Tna'rgSdt  h" ;'"■">  r  ^  --g  Fi-iple 
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a  'J"'  isel  in  a  boat  upon  an  enchanted  lake,  wood-nymphs,  and  satyrs : 
and  all  of  a  sudden  you  are  transported  into  a  lofty  palace,  with  tapers 
burning,  amidst  knights  and  ladies,  with  dance  and  revelry,  and  song, 
'and  mask,  and  antique  pageantry."  What  can  be  more  solitary, 
more  shut  up  in  itself,  than  his  description  of  the  house  of  Sleep,  to 
which  Archimago  sends  for  a  dream  : 

'  And  more  to  lull  him  in  his  slumber  soft 

A  trickling  stream  from  high  rock  tumbling  down. 
And  ever-drizzling  rain  upon  the  loft, 

Mix'd  with  a  murmuring  wind,  much  like  the  sound 
Of  swarming  Bees,  did  cast  him  in  a  swound. 
No  other  noise,  nor  people's  troublous  cries. 
That  still  are  wont  t'  annoy  the  walled  town 
Might  there  be  heard  j  but  careless  yuiet  lie! 
Wrapt  in  eternal  silence,  far  from  enemies." 

It  is  as  if  'the  honey-heavy  dew  of  slumber'  had  settled  on  his  pen 
in  writmg  these  Imes.  How  different  in  the  subject  (and  yet  how 
like  in  beauty)  is  the  following  description  of  the  Bower  of  Bliss : 

'  Eftsoones  they  heard  a  most  melodious  sound 

Of  all  that  mote  delight  a  dainty  ear; 
Such  as  at  once  might  not  on  living  ground. 
Save  in  this  Paradise,  be  heard  elsewhere : 
Right  hard  it  was  for  wight  which  did  it  hear. 
To  tell  what  manner  musicke  that  mote  be  ; 
For  all  that  pleasing  is  to  living  eare 
Was  there  consorted  in  one  harmonee : 
Birds,  voices,  instruments,  windes,  waters,  all  agree. 

The  joyous  birdes  shrouded  in  chearefull  vhade 

Their  notes  unto  the  voice  attempted  sweet : 
The  angelical  soft  trembling  voices  made 

To  th'  instruments  divine  respondence  meet. 
The  silver  sounding  instruments  did  meet 

With  the  base  murmur  of  the  water's  fall ; 
The  water's  fall  with  difference  discreet. 

Now  soft,  now  loud,  unto  the  wind  did  call ; 
Tlic  gentle  warbling  wind  low  answered  to  all.' 

The  remainder  of  the  passage  has  all  that  voluptuous  pathos,  and 
languid  brilliancy  of  fancy,  in  which  this  writer  excelled  : 

'  The  whiles  some  one  did  chaunt  this  lovely  lay ; 
Ah  !  see,  whoso  fayre  thing  dost  thou  fain  to  see, 
In  springing  flower  the  image  of  thy  day  I 
All  t.  see  the  virgin  rose,  how  sweetly  she 
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Doth  first  peep  forth  with  bashful  modesty, 
1  hat  fairer  seems  the  less  ye  see  her  may ! 

li  "l  """  """■  ''°"'  "'°"  '»'<'  an<'  free 

Her  bared  bobom  i.he  dotli  broad  display  ■ 

Lo  <  see  soon  after,  how  she  fades  and  fails  away  I 

So  passeth  in  the  passing  of  a  day 

Of  mortal  life  the  leaf,  the  bud,  the  flower- 
Ne  more  doth  flourish  after  first  decay, 

That  erst  was  sought  to  deck  both  bed  and  bower 
<Jt  many  a  lady  and  many  a  paramour ! 

Gather  therefore  the  rose  whilst  yet  is  prime 
For  soon  comes  age  that  will  her  pride  deflower  : 

trather  the  rose  of  love  whilst  yet  is  time. 
Whilst  loving  thou  mayst  loved  be  with  equal  crime.  • 

He  cease<l ;  and  then  jan  all  the  quire  of  birds 

rheir  divers  notes  to  attune  unto  his  lay, 
Asin  approvance  of  his  pleasing  wordes. 
The  constant  pair  heard  all  that  he  did  say 

tJ"'"'"'  ""'•  *""  ""P'  •'"'■■  f°"^"i  way 
Through  many  covert  groves  and  thickets  close. 
In  which  they  creeping  did  at  last  display  2 
«„  '  wanton  lady  with  her  lover  loose, 

Whose  sleepy  head  she  in  her  lap  did  soft  dispose. 

Upon  a  bed  of  roses  she  was  laid 

As  faint  through  heat,  or  dight  to  pleasant  sin  1 
And  was  arrayed  or  rather  disarrayed. 

All  in  a  veil  of  silk  and  silver  thin. 
That  hid  no  whit  her  alabaster  skin. 

But  rather  shewed  more  white,  if  more  might  ht , 
More  subtle  web  Arachne  cannot  spin ; 

Nor  the  fine  nets,  which  oft  we  woven  see 
Of  scorched  dew,  do  not  in  the  air  more  lightly  flee. 

Her  snowy  breast  was  bare  to  greedy  spoil 

Of  hungry  eyes  which  n'  ote  therewith  be  fill'd 
And  yet  through  languor  of  her  late  sweet  toil 

Few  drops  more  clear  than  nectar  forth  distill'd, 
I  hat  like  pure  Orient  peries  adown  it  trilPd  • 
And  her  fiiir  eyes  sweet  smiling  in  delight' 
Moisten-d  their  fiery  beams,  with  which  she  thrill'd 
wi  ■  u™     .':'*'•  ''"  lurched  not  i  like  starry  light. 
Which  sparkling  on  the  silent  waves  does  seem  more  bright  • 


''if 
'I  I 
I 


*  Taken  trom  Tasso. 
.ime.?<!;k"':;i''u™""  '""'°"  """"""'""'  f-d,m.  which  Sp.„.„  .„.«. 
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thingir" '  "'  ''"°''"'  "'  ^^""^y  °'  -•«""  "  -  -id.  among  o,h" 

'IrMT*."  •"  "•"  "•'"'^bei-'d  of  Kins  Nine, 
Ot  o]d  Assaracus  and  Inachus  Hivins ' ; 

the  description  of  Belphoebe;  the  story  of  Florimel  and  the  Wi.rh'. 
son;  the  Garden,  of  Adonis,  and  the  Bower  of  Bl  ss ;  the  Ma  k  o 

prevent,  u,  from  understanding  Spenser.     Fo?  ns  ance  when  Rf^ 
mart  seated  amidst  the  young'war';iors.  lets  f:^  lier  hal 'and  H.cov  r.: 

uSnd  rn7orthl-:i,-n-;at^"  -  '"^  *-^  - 

Tho  when  as  vailed  was  her  lofty  crest, 
rin^'  S°'dfn  locks  that  were  in  trammels  gay 
Upbounden,  did  themselves  adown  display. 

And  raught  unto  her  heel,  like  sunny  bJam. 
That  m  a  cloud  their  light  did  long  time  stay' 
Their  vapour  faded,  shew  their  golden  gleams 
And  through  the  persant  air  shoot  fofth  theif  are'str.a,,,, 

'  7^ —  ''^'i  '^°}'^  '"'^'"  f™'"  '■'s  rough  beard 
Uropped  adown  upon  her  snowy  breast ! ' 

t^^m!  12;-"''""'  '""""'  "'  ""^  °'  ">^  --S°<1»  'hat  pass  by 

'  That  was  Arion  crowned  :— 
So  went  he  playing  on  the  watery  plain.' 


first 
^ave 
ther 
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Avarice,  of  Envy,   ITofwtt'  °1  ^'""°"-"'  °'"  L"''")'-  of 

Deformed  creature,  on  a  filthy  swine/ 
H,s  be  ly  was  up  blown  with  luLry,     ' 

An^  ll       "'"'  '^'"'"  '"■°"«"  "■"=  his  eyne. 

W  K    1."u"."  ''"  "'''^''  "«  """g  and  fine    • 

With  wh.ch  he  swallowed  up  excessive  fc.f 

{•or  want  whereof  poor  people  oft  did  pine  ' 

In  green  vine  leaves  he  was  right  fitly  dad  • 
A„h"  "^."J^'o'hes  he  could  not  wea'^^  for  l,',at  = 

FrZ  '"'/"-I  »"  '7  garland  had,  ' 

StiMTh"     y  T'"'^''  f"*'  "'"^'^''d  do>vn  the    weat. 

An^  •    ^V  •",  """""-hat  still  did  eat  ' 

And  |n  h,s  hand  did  beat  a  bouring  cL 
Of  wh,ch  he  supt  so  oft,  that  on  his  sfar* 

In  .1,         T^^"  """^  ^'  »"'«  upholden  can- 
In  shape  and  s,ze  more  like  a  mons?er  than  a  „».• 

Or  this  at  Lechery : 

'  "^  n„""'  1°  ^''?r^'  '""f""  Lechery 

O  .  »ho  does  know  the  bent  of  woman's  tLta.y  ? 
In  a  green  gown  he  clothed  was  full  fair 
,„^'."'h.""<'"n"th  did  hide  his  fi  thin^ss  • 
And  jn  h,s  hand  a  burning  heart  he  ba™    ' 
Full  of  vam  folhes  and  new  fan^lenp.s  ■ 

And  u:J'':vf  'T^''  withSk,;:;.,, 

And  learned  had  to  love  with  secret  looks' 

Inconstant  man  that  loved  all  he  mw 

n.r:^%^ffi-;;^-^--^,and  prove. 
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Thi.  i,  pretty  plainspoken.      Mr.  Southey  says  of  Spenser : 

„,  ' Yet  not  mort  sweet 

Than  pure  »»  he  and  not  more  pure  than  wise , 
High  pnest  of  all  the  Muses'  mysteries  !  • 

On  the  contrary,  no  one  was  more  apt  to  pry  into  mysteries  which  do 

not  strictly  belong  to  the  Muses.  yswnes  wnich  do 

Of  the  same  kind  with  the  Procession  of  the  Passions,  as  little 

of  "ouries"     "     """'  '"*"''"'•  "  '"^  ^='"'  "f  C-P''''  -•"'  "-  -i" 

'  The  first  was  Fancy,  like  a  lovely  boy 
Of  rare  aspect,  and  beauty  without  peer  ; 

His  garment  neither  was  of  silk  nor  say. 

But  pamted  plumes  in  goodly  order  disht, 
Like  as  the  sun-burnt  Indians  do  array 

Their  tawny  bodies  in  their  proudest  plight  i 
A>  those  sam-  -ilumes  so  seem'd  he  vain  and  lieht, 
IT        M,u^  ,■    .-'"night  easily  appear; 
For  still  he  far'a  as  dancing  in  deh^ht, 
And  in  his  hand  a  windy  fan  did" bear 
That  in  the  idle  air  he  mov'd  still  here  and  there. 

And  him  beside  march'd  amorous  Desire, 

Who  seemd  of  riper  years  than  the  other  swain. 

Yet  was  that  other  swain  this  elder's  sire. 
And  gave  him  being,  common  to  them  twain : 

His  garment  was  disguised  very  vain, 
And  his  embroidered  bonnet  sat  awry  ■ 

Wh^"""!"/ I''l1'''  *■'"  'f"'"  •«  "^l""  did  strain. 
Which  still  he  blew,  and  kindled  busily. 
That  soon  they  life  conceiv'd  and  forth  in  (fames  did  fly. 

Next  after  him  went  Doubt,  who  was  yclad 

In  a  discolour'd  coat  of  strange  disguise. 
That  at  his  back  a  broad  capuccio  had. 

And  sleeves  dependant  Albiucse^ise , 
He  lookt  askew  with  his  mistrustful  eyes. 

And  nicely  trod,  as  thorns  lay  in  his  way. 
Or  that  the  floor  to  shrink  he  did  avise ; 

And  on  a  broken  reed  he  still  did  stay 
His  feeble  steps,  which  shrank  when  hard  thereon  he  lay. 

^Ni''j'''"r  u"'.°'""S">  '='°">"d  in  ragged  weed, 

Made  of  bear  s  skin,  that  him  more  Ireadful  inide  =  , 

Yet  his  own  face  was  dreadfull,  ne  did  need  I 

Strange  horror  to  deform  his  grisly  shade  ■  ' 
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"^iT.h" n',1,'  ""•  ''""'•  »"''  »  ""^  blade 

^  cl5'"."'™'  "■'  '''"g'd  God  himself 

And  clap,  on  h4  hk  rn,  '    m  '  *■"  ''"'  1"»ke, 

"-c.er  He  .a.  .a.,  .  ^W  ofte  t llrstS.^"  t 
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uben.  5  allegorical  pictures,  but  the  account  of  Satyrane  tamine  -he 

n  infrnJ'wV"'  ^«'"^"''  ^'"''  "="'»  »'""«  '»  ••»  '""'^i '  y« 

n^hi.    r^  f  M   ■"  .*"."  ""'"'"  '°  """»"y  ^d"'"  to  'go  «ek  some 

NVhlJ    r     LT'    *""  7/"  "'°"  °*  ">'»  high  picturesque  chnrac^r 

^ouW  nL  h    "  "u"'''  ''*''  P"'"'''*  "-'  '^"^y  of  Spenser;  and  he 

With  airthif'q       "  """T''  "'^  "'^y"^^"-  'hat  hovers  over  i.I 

With  all  th  8,   Spenser  neither  makes  us  laugh  nor  weep.     The 

T^  C^^u"  P"*"  "  ""  ""^g"""'  Pl^'y  "Pon  words'where  he 
describes  Malbecco  as  escaping  in  the  herd  of  giats,  <  by  the  help  ot 
his  fayre  hornes  on  hight.'  But  he  has  been  unjustly  charged  wfh  a 
Hcha^  nC'":;  ""f  of  strength  He  has  both  in^n  immense  degree 
He  has  not  indeed  the  pathos  of  immediate  action  or  suffering,  which 
.s  more  properly  the  dramatic  ,  but  he  has  all  the  pathos  of  sentTment 
and  romance-all  that  belongs  to  distant  objects  of  terror  and 
sTrenXof'""^?;""^  distress  His  strength,  in'like  man^r^  not 
pZwt-bu  t°L''"'"'°^^'"^  and  muscle,  nor  is  it  coarse  and 
fh  ™.l,Th  ™"  *  '^?""  °^  "-«""»  »"d  sublim;,v   seen 

iSn       ?""'  """""T  "''*'™'  ""'1  "'="''«'  *"•>  'he  appalling 

thrto  th?r'""'7  n""'  'S=°=y-  ^^^  "'"^  °"'y  "'™.  i"  proof  of 
In.^  ?  'he  Cave  of  Despair,  or  the  Cave  of  Mammon,  or  to  the 
account  of  the  change  of  Malbecco  into  Jealousy.  The  follow  ne 
s^nzas  in  the  description  of  the  Cave  of  Mammo^.  the  grXZ2 

t  TT'^-"  """"'""'^  ^°'  'he  portentous  massiness  of  the  forms  the 
splendid  chiaro-scuro,  and  shadowy  horror  ' 

'  That  house's  form  within  was  rude  and  strong, 

1-iJce  an  huge  cave  hewn  out  of  rocky  clift 
From  whose  rough  vault  the  ragged  breaches  hung. 

Embossed  with  massy  gold  of  glorious  gift. 
And  with  rich  metal  loaded  every  rift. 

That  heavy  ruin  they  did  seem  to  threats 
And  over  them  Arachne  high  did  lift 

Her  cunning  web,  and  spread  her  subtle  net, 
tnwrapped  in  foul  smoke,  and  clouds  more  black  than  jet. 

Both  roof  and  floor,  and  walls  were  all  of  gold 
But  overgrown  with  dust  and  old  decay,'     ' 
Anil  hid  in  darkness  that  none  could  behold 
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That  all  with  one  consent  prais=  new-born  nu.ii. 
rho  they  tiTt  made  and  mouWcd  of  ihine.  pa.t, 
Anil  give  to  Du.t,  that  ii  a  little  gilt, 
More  laud  than  gold  o'er.dmtcd.' 

T/  oii'us  and  Crestid 
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Tht  hut  thtreot ,  tor  view  of  cl,«iful  da, 
Dui  never  m  that  house  itself  display. 

am  a  famt  shadow  of  uncertain  light . 
Such  a,  a  lamp  whose  life  doth  tide  awav  • 
Or  as  the  moon  clothed  with  cloudy  ni^ht 
j  Du.-s  ,hew  to  h,m  that  walks  in  fear  and  sad  aHnght. 

i  ****♦♦, 

I  ^n-TJ  •■""  ""'  ""™^  "'•''  Srim  hu.- 

Th  l"  ;•"?  ""''  ""'  "igh'-ravens  fieTv, 
O  d,  ,K  ■  j"l"'"8'"  "f  ''"'7  things, 
O.  dea  h  and  dolour  telling  sad  ti,lings ;    ' 

Whiles  sad  Celleno,  sitting  on  a  clfft 
n  song  ot  bitter  bale  and  sorroiv  sings, ' 

whic!;t.?^-is:r:tr^^s-^^' 
mJ£cc:!x  :tit:^vy;::yt:,  -^""  ^r  :^ror 

from  his  own  thoughts—         J"'°"'y>  =""*  "'  ^^m  strives  to  run  away 
'High  over  hill  and  over  dale  he  flies'— 

«tHki'n?-!rt''irro:  irz:! '%  ''""™""^^'  ^"''"^ "-  ^s-"y 

result  would  not  be  unfavourable  trSpentr  Tbe?"-  '  "!"*  ""^ 
work  of  the  same  alieporical  kind    wh^h    b,  ■"  °°'^  ™* 

Spenser  (with  scarcely  less  ima^fn  V  ,  I  ."""^  """"'  '^an 
Progress!  The  thr'e  ^st  o'okrof  Ihe^pV''"', '  ''^  ^"'S""'' 
superior  to  the  three  last  On.  ij  l  ■  ■  ""^  '-^"^^  »'«  »ery 
ask  if  any  one  had  ever  re^d  tre'pae  '"n  ''"  ^u°P^'  *•">  ^'^  '» 
dipped  into  these  last  ThTonlvthfnt^  S^"'""  through,  had  only 
are  the  account  of  Talus  the  Iron  M^  '"^"'f "" ."''""'  '°  "'^  ^o™", 
Pastorella.  '        ^"'"  '^'"''  '"''  "^^  delightful  episode  of 

less'pt'Trff  fdlomafc  Ch^uc'er'"'  'T"''  "  °^"«°-"«  =  "  " 
with  phrases  borrow  d  from  th  d  ffe-r  ,  "  """"^"i  ^"'*  '"^''™«<' 
ancient  and  modem.  He  wa!  Ibah  '""Sr^""' Europe,  both 
license  of  expression  bvthrHTffi!.'rtT,'-  '"^""'^   ''"°   »   «"ai° 
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Ik^  !l;T:  *''''''  ?'"""''•  '"  "■"""  ™*«'  termination.,  and  i.  a. 
wthZ  °  °""'  ^°'"  '•« ''"bbo'".  unaccommodating  r„i..inc' 
which  the  con.onant  endmg,  of  the  northern  lanBuaee.  make  to  tw! 

z.1iT^7r'-^%''''' '  *•"''''' °" ''" "-  °^ 

ftU  .  o'which  t'l^T  r*  ^°""*.°^"P^""°».  """l  «  '»«  occasion.'! 
nuiii  to  wmch  It  led,  for  a  poetical  lannuage  rich  and  »ari«l  an,l 

Sl'Z''^™'  '"  'T"'  ""'  "'"""'  '"  later  exam"!"      h" 

i^Ti^f -J  '  "  '  ''''7"''"'  °^  '*«'  """"d'.  'i"  -nany  .  winding 
bout  of  hnked  sweetness  long  drawn  out '-that  would  cloy  b^^^  H 
Tery  .weetne.,,  but  that  the  ear  i.  constantly  relieved  and  '^nd.antld 
tjr  their  continued  variety  of  modulation-dwelling  on  the  pause"  of 
ri^e  action,  or  flowing  on  in  a  fuller  tide  of  harmony  with  the  move 

k^th^rlrf  •'  ;"'^>.""  the  high-raised  tone  of  Milton',,  b! 
or  holHir  ?  ^'^'"'""I.S  '«'™''"y.'l"»<'lving  the  soul  in  pleasure, 
or  holding  It  captive  ,n  the  chains  of  suspense.  Spenser  was  the 
poet  of  our  waking  dreams;  and  he  has  invented  not  ody  a  la™ 
but  a  mu«c  of  his  own  for  them.     The  undulations  are  infinufTke 

the  senses  into  a  deep  oblivion  of  the  jarrin-;  noises  of  the  world 
from  which  we  have  no  wish  to  be  ever  recalled.  ' 


LECTURE   III 

ON    SHAKSPEARE    ANt,     .fILTON 

Im  looking  back  w  the  great  work.  o.  genius  in  former  times,  we  are 

b^n  made  ir      /°  ™J"^"  f  ""'  '""'  P^°«^"'  *"''=''  >•"  """ 
b«n  made  ,n  poetry  and  m  the  arts  of  imitation  in  general.     But 

Si  fict'^tha'"';.'  ^°''^''\^°'^f-     Nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to 
the  fact,  than  the  supposiuon  that  .n  what  we  understand  by  the  A^ 

repeated  efforts  in  succe,ive  periods,  and  that  what  ha.  been  once 
weU  me,  constantly  lead,  to  something  better.  What  is  mechanical, 
^2  t  ^  r  "'  "P*""  °^  ''«">°"»"'-"on,  is  progressive,  and 
admits  of  gradual  improvement:  what  is  not  mechanical,  or  definite, 
but  depends  on  feding.  taste,  and  genius,  very  soon  becomes  stationarv 
or  retrograde,  and  loses  more  than  it  gains  by  transfusion.  The 
contrary  opinion  i.  a  vulgar  error,  which  ha.  grown  up.  like  many 
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d!lZ':/'lV*'"^i''"'^-^"  ^nal.,gy  of  on.  kind  to  .om«hing  quite 
d«t,nct  without  uk.ng,n.o  the  account  the  difference  in  the  n«u  e 
of  the  thmg,  or  attending  to  the  difference  of  the  result..     For  mo« 

c^^l^r.';  "r'-"  *°"''"^"'  '''""«•  •""-  •«-  ">«!'  in  bbMc 
.  n  thin'.,  h"""^'  '"  •""''"'"•  "  ^"'""ry,  astronomy  &c 
«.'.  in  thinss  depending  on  mere  inquiry  and  experiment  or  on 
absolute  demonstration,  have  been  ledhasJly  to  conS.  "hat  ie°e 
was  a  general  tendency  in  the  efforts  of  the  hu'man  intellect 'to  impro": 
by  repetition,  and,  ,n  a^l  other  art.  and  institutions,  to  grow  Zfect 
and  mature  by  time.  We  look  back  upcn  the  th;oloKicarcr'^  of 
our  ancestor,,  and  their  discoveries  in  natural  phiJoSy.  wUh  a 
.mJe  of  pity :  science,  and  the  arts  connected  with  it.  haVe  all  had 
their  infancy,  the.r  youth,  and  manhood,  and  seem  to  cont  Jn  in  them 

the  'm    t"f  Ve  infTr'T^h  "  f'^-'  '■  '"'''.  '""^"'""^  "°  farther  at„^ 
nf  „,T  If'  ,'   "  ""  ""o^'Wt'on  of  our  pride,  and  the  heieht 

wl?  comtTt '"";•  ""^^  r'  P'°g™.s%as'bee„  mide.  fnd 

m  n      The  fact   hr''  '"  ""  """^  "''fS'  *'''=''  "^^  "-e  wo  k  of 
; .    ^.  f  "'='•  nowerer,  stares  us  so  p  ainlv  in  the  face  that  o„ . 
would  think  the  smallest  reHection  must  ^.ugge«"he  truftnd  1°" 
.urn  our  sanguine  theorie..     The  greatest'^^ts.  the  ableworator 
InL^^  P""""'.  and  the  finest  sculptors  thaT  the  world  err^w 
appeared  soon  after  the  birth  of  these  arts,  and  lived  in  Hute  of 
»c.ety  which  was  in  other  respects,  comparltively  barba  ou..    Those 
arts,  which  depend  on  individual  genius  and  incommunicable  pow" 
hare  always  leaped  a,  once  from  infancy  to  manhood,  frorn  th^  fo  I 
rude  dawn  of  invention  to  their  meridian  height  and  dazziL  lustre 

fnctinr   H  «"T'  '^'f'""^  ""  »f'"-     Thi.  is  the  peculi  rX: 
unction  and  privilege  of  each,  of  science  and  of  art  :^f  the  one 

fp:^^;^'.^^-^,  ^-t  a«ge;iirs,-i"; 

hem  "TheLlr""*  "f*"-. ""-Perfected,  andTbt  c^^eTt 
tnem.      Ihese  giant-ions  of  gemus  stand  indeed  upon  the  earth   but 
hey  tower  above  their  fellows,  and  the  long  line  of  thdr  .uccessor" 

or  tfr.°K  'K''- 1"  °°'  '"'"P"-  »y  "''J-'  'o  obstru  theTrv  ew 
or  lessen  their  brightness.  In  strength  and  future  they  are  unrival W 
m  grace  and  beauty  they  have  not  been  surpassed.     L  afie^aTes  „d 

one,  as  it  were  by  throes  and  at  intervals;  though  in  general  the  bert  of 
^ese  cultivated  and  artificial  minds  were  of  an  inferior  orderfa.  Tasso 
and  Pope,  among  poets ,  Guido  and  Vandyke,  among  painter,      C 
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nature.     Cut  the  pul,e  of  the  pa,rion.  a,,sured  y  tat ""  h  "h^'  rh, 

inree  tnousand,  or  three  hundred  yearn  ago,  as  they  are  at  nrew-nr  • 

'thr hav^'^V'^S  '""^'"  '»"  divide'  ,hol  rig'htTh  „ 

'  Circled  Una's  mgc]  Ui:e 
And  ni  ulc  %  tunshine  in  tlie  shajy  pbce.' 

weTome°to  ^Ch'"'  ""T  '"  ^".«'"''  ''""^V' »"  ''''»°"  "-e  four  firs, 
r  T  .t  """i',  ^l'*"""'  Sliakspeare,  and  Milton.  There  Ire 
k.,  h,"'K^"""  "'."''  ^  ''"'  '"  ""'pc  ition  with  these.     The  two 

he  horizon,  or  were  too  .con  involved  in  the  obscurity  of  time     Tl^e 

Poe7,  S?  t  "''^  "7  '/^'""^"^  '^°'"  I^^-  JohnsoS  L  e  of  the 
Poets  (Mukspeare  indeed  i,  so  from  the  dramatic  form  of  his  com 

sri- ictj:-^  '"-''•  ^*"»-" '  '^""-'  with'Tret^Lrd 

Chauce'rTx^^uV'tll  n"",'  T"'"'  '"«"''"•  "  ""S'''  ''«  ""'d  ">»' 
v-naucer  excels  an  the  poet  of  manners,  or  of  real  life:   Snenser  a» 

':  T^f.7Z7''  ftr"  '' '''  l'°«of  nature  (inXTarge 
use  of  the  term)  ;  and  Milton,  as  the  poet  of  moral  tv      Chaucer 

2Z  '^ZVr"''"  "^'"8=  as  the/ are;  Spense^  s  we  S 
then,  o  be;  Shakspeare,  as  they  would  be;  aLd  Milton*.  ^1 
ought  to  be.     As  poets,  and  as  great  poets,  ii^aginatbn   that   ,  the 

It'ltieTi^Ch^Ta!  Ta^'  "-"''^'^  '""  '^^""^  ^^ 
Spenser,  novelty.  and'fhTK;  thf 'XiC Tin"  S^;  '^ 
was  the  force  of  passion,  combined  with  every  variety  of  Cs'ble 
c,rcum«nnces;  and  .n  Milton,  only  with  the  hTghes  .  \he  Thara 
teri^ic  of  Chaucer  .s  intensity;  of  Spenser,  rem'oteness ;  of  Mi "  ; 
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elevation!  of  Shak.peare,  every  thing.-It  hai  l)ec„  said  by  son..- 
critic,  that  Shak.ptare  wa.  distinguished  from  the  other  dramatic 
writer,  of  h.s  day  only  by  his  wit  j  that  they  had  all  hi,  other 
qualities  but  that ;  that  one  writer  had  as  much  sense,  another  a. 
much  ancy,  another  as  much  knowledRe  of  character,  another  the 
same  depth  of  passion,  and  another  as  great  a  power  of  language. 
This  statement  is  not  true  ;   nor  is  the  inference  fro-  ll-founded 

even  if  It  were.  This  person  does  not  seem  to  hai  '•-.  aware  that' 
upon  his  own  .hewing,  the  great  distinction  of  Shaksptare's  cenius 
was  Its  virtuajK-  .ncluding  the  genius  of  all  the  great  men  of  his  age, 
ami  not  his  differing  from  them  in  one  accidental  particular.  But  to 
have  done  with  such  minute  and  literal  trilling. 

The   striking  peculiarity   of  Shakspeare's  mind   was  its   generic 
quality,  Its  power  of  communication  with  all  other  minds— so  that 
It  contained  a  universe  of  thought  and  feeling  within  itself,  and  had 
no  one  peculiar  bias,  or  exclusive  excellence  more  than  another.     He 
was  just  like  ariy  other  man,  but  that  he  was  like  all  other  men      He 
was  the  least  of  an  egotist  that  it  was  possible  to  be.    He  was  nothing 
in  himself,    but  he  was  all   that  others  were,  or  that  they  could 
become.     He  not  otily  had  in  himself  the  germs  of  every  faculty  and 
feeling,  but  he  could  follow  them  by  anticipation,  intuitively,  info  all 
their  conceivable  ramifications  through  every  change  of  fortune  oi 
conflict  of  passion,  or  turn  of  thought.     He  had  'a  mind  reflecting 
ages  past,   and  present  :-all  the  people  that  ever  lived  are  there. 
Ihere    was   no    respect  of  persons  with    him.     His   genius    shone 
equally  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  on  the  wise  and  the  foolish,  the 
monarch  and  the  beggar:   'All  corners  of  the  earth,  kings,  queen,, 
and  states,  maids,  matrons,  nay,  the  secrets  of  the  grave,'  are  hardly 
hid  from  his  searching  glance.      He  was  like  the  genius  of  humanity, 
changing  places  with  all  of  us   at   pleasure,  and   playing    with   ou^ 
purposes  .,   with   his  own.       He  turned   the   globe  round   for   his 
amusement,  and  surveyed  the  generations  of  men,  and  the  individuals 
as  they  passed,  with  their  different  concerns,  ,,assions,  follies,  vices 
virtues,  actions,  and  motives— as  well  those  that  they  knew,  as  those 
which   they  did    not    know,   or   acknowledge    to  themselves.     The 
dreams  of  chi  dhood,  the  ravings  of  despair,  were  the  toys  of  his 
^ncy.     Airy  beings  waited  at  his  call,  and  came    at    his    bidding. 
Harmless  fairies  '  nodded  to  him,  and  did  him  curtesies':  and  the 
ni.?ht-hag  bestrode  the  blast  at  the  command  of 'his  so  potent  art.' 
Ihe  world  of  spirits  lay  open  to  him,  like  the  world  of  real  men  and 
women :  and  there  is  the  fame  truth  iu  i.is  delineation^  of  the  one  as 
of  the  other  j  for  if  the  preternatural  characters  he  describes  could  be 
supposed  to  exist,  they  would  speak,  and  feel,  and  act,  as  he  makes 
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'subject  to  the  sa-r.c  sltvev  influenre,  •  ,K-  i       ■      "'^  objects, 

unforeseen   accidents   whid,    wou U   -  ur  """  '"?•''■  ""'^J'"'*'  ^"-^ 

characterofCalibannotTnysTanJsS/"    '-"u"^- ,     ^''"^    ">* 
manners  of  its  own    but  thT  T  T-  ""  *"''  »  '""S^^Se  and 

island  he  ■■"Habi^a'talTiLro^VeXTs^tl'':  ^"■^"^"'^'' 

of  an  old  recollection  The  ull/^'V'"''  *"\?"  ""^  '''""'"•■'"ty 
time,  place.  and"^c;n,sunce  t  "'!^.""  "'"''lably  together '  ii 
merely  learn  what  hTcha  acter,  «.v  ^^  *"  \"'^°''  y"  "^^  "<" 
something  expressed  ortnTer  L:"  ;,7^,°:  --''-  I«"on,.  % 
their  peculiar  physiognomy,  the  meanL  r>f  ,  I  I  ■  '°  ^"^yP^" 
by-play,  as  we  Lg^,  see^  on  the  su/e  1  L™  H  ''  ^^uP'^^'  ""^ 
a  whole  scene,  or  throws  u,  ba  k  ^hoTj  yetsTn  Ve^r'"  ^T 
person  represented.  So  ^as  it  h»=  1,^  •  "  ,  "'""y  °f  'be 
iprospero  describes  himself  L  eft  alnn?  'ngemously  remarked)  when 
^e  epithet  which  he  a  p les  o  he^  < Me  an'd  thv*'"  '"  If'it"' 
.he  imagination  instantly  back  from  ,h.  ^^  ""^'"^  '''^'   '''"g^ 

condition  of  infancy  and  nkL?k  e  ^T"  *°"'*"  '"  "«  belplets 
misfortune,  bef'e^'us'^t^h  1. ,  'haft  '"'  "T  '^y'"  §--«  of  h.s 
interval.  How  well  the  s  1 J  1  u  r  T"  ''*™  '"'f'''^'*  '"  "'e 
reader,  by  the  ^^^^^^ :';:ZZt  :1^:^:  T^Z' '° ''' 
.«::  ^i;  C„^r:nsl°d"Sen^r ' '  4^-~Hamferin*X' 
his  fine   soliloquy  on   iffe   bv   1  "         '.  Z"'""^f  "'''"■"'y  ""^'"des 

woman  neither^Lugh  by  „our2Zv^"  '*'="^'"'  ""'  '"^'  "" 
is  explained  b,^  their  answer     •  ^''  "« /o"  seem  to  say  so.'      Which 

thoughts.  Bu^  we  mS  t~  ht^^  't  '  **,  *!"'  "°  ^"^''  ""^  '"  our 
ientet  entertJ?Lent™L  p Lye^  ^^^^^^  "<"  in  man,  what 

met  on  the  way '  :_as  if  whil  H  ""™  ^'""^  y""'  *bon,  we 
two  old  schoolfellows  fronrWhte^bt^'hir^'""^  <!''''  '^''''  *"' 
and  he  had  seen  them  smLg  by  ste2h  at  tt'"id?  ^"^"''1^  ^'' 
crossing  their  minds.  It  is  not  Z  .^  T'  ■  \r  °^  ''"'  P'^y^" 
a  set  speech  or  two  a  Dreen^^Ir,^."'''"'?"  ""^  ="  ^"^  '  "^  *o'ds, 
this:  but  all    he  p^rso'^Tcon/e      H^''^''^^  "Z"  =''='^*"">  "-at  will  do 
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A^Z'rK'"^''^'^  '"  "^'"'"S'  'hat  Shak5i«are  alway.  gives  the  besi 
dinction,  for  the  costume  and  carriage  of  his  heroes      Thus  to  ,ft ' 

•  OfiiBa.     My  lord,  u  I  was  reading  in  mv  closet. 
Pnnce  Hamlet,  with  his  doublet  all  unbrfcd,    '^      ^ 
No  hat  upon  hi,  head,  his  stockings  loose, 
Ungartred,  and  down-gyved  to  his  ancle. 

And  t^i.llVl '"i  '"'  '^"'"  '""^''•"S  ''"h  other. 
Ana  with  a  look  so  piteous. 

As  if  he  had  been  sent  from  hell 

To  speak  of  horrors,  thus  he  comes  befbre  me. 

Pohmui.     Mad  for  thy  love  ! 

0th      My  lord,  I  do  not  know. 
But  truly  I  do  fear  it. 

Pol.     What  said  he  .> 

-K..,  °^'''  k  "'  'u°''. ""  ''''  ''■«  ""«'.  "nd  held  me  hard 

hen  goes  he  to  the  length  of  all  his  irm : 
And  with  his  other  hand  thus  o'er  his  brow 
He  tails  to  sui     perusal  of  my  face 
As  he  would  draw  it:  long  staid  he  soj 
At  last  a  httle  shaking  of  my  arm, 
And  thrice  his  head  thus  waving  up  and  down. 
Me  rais  d  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound. 
As  It  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk. 
And  end  his  being.     That  done,  he  lets  me  go. 
And  with  his  head  over  his  shoulder  tura'd 
He  seem  d  to  find  his  way  without  his  eyes  • 
*  or  out  of  doors  he  went  without  their  help 
And  to  the  last  bended  their  light  on  me.' 

^<:l.  II.  Scene  i. 

•  There  is  a  willow  hanging  oer  a  brook. 
That  shows  Its  hoary  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream.'- 

white  underneath,  and  it  is  this^^Hf  t^^^ r^/;:/- 
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'  hoary  "in  the  reflection  ia  the  brook.  The  same  sort  of  intuit,  ve 
power,  the  same  faculty  of  bringing  every  object  in  nature,  whetner 
present  or  absent,  before  the  mind's  eye,  is  observable  in  the  spech 
ot  Ueopatra,  when  conjecturing  what  were  the  employments  of  Antony 
m  his  absence:-' He's  speaking  now,  or  murmuring,  where 's  my 
serpent  of  old  Nile."  How  fine  to  make  Cleopatra  Jiave  this  con- 
sciousness of  her  own  character,  and  to  make  her  feel  that  it  is  this 
tor  which  Antony  is  m  love  with  her !  She  says,  after  the  battle  of 
Actium,  when  Antony  has  resolved  to  risk  another  fight,  'It  is  my 
birth-day  ;  I  had  thought  to  have  held  it  poor :  but  since  my  lord  is 
Antony  again,  I  will  be  Cleoj-atra.'  What  other  poet  would  have 
thought  of  such  a  casual  resource  of  the  imagination,  or  would  have 
dared  to  avail  himself  of  it?  The  thing  happens  in  the  play  as  it 
might  have  happened  in  fact.— That  wjiich,  perhaps,  more  thv  any 
thing  else  distinguishes  the  dramatic  productions  of  Shakspean  rrom 
^1  others,  IS  this  wonderfu!  truth  and  individuality  of  conception, 
bach  of  his  characters  is  as  much  itself,  and  as  absolutely  independent 
of  the  rest,  as  well  as  of  the  author,  as  if  tliey  were  living  persons,  not 
fictions  of  the  mind.  The  poet  may  be  said,  for  the  time,  to  identify 
himself  with  the  character  he  wishes  to  represent,  and  to  pass  from  one 
w  another,  like  the  same  soul  successively  animating  different  bodies. 

/u*"  *"''""  °^  ""'  """"'"I"'"'  •>«  'hrows  his  imagination  out 
ot  himself,  and  makes  every  word  appear  to  proceed  from  the  raoutb 
ot  the  person  in  whose  name  it  is  given.  His  plays  alone  are  properly 
expressions  of  the  passions,  not  descriptions  of  them.  His  characters 
are  real  beings  of  flesh  and  blood;  they  speak  like  men,  not  like 
authors.  One  might  suppose  that  he  had  stood  by  at  the  time,  and 
overheard  what  passed.  As  in  our  dreams  we  hold  conversations 
with  ourselves,  make  remarks,  or  communicate  intelligence,  and  have 
no  Idea  of  the  answer  which  we  shall  receive,  and  which  we  ourselves 
make,  till  we  hear  it :  so  the  dialogues  in  Shakspeare  are  carried  on 
without  any  consciousness  of  what  is  to  follow,  without  any  appearance 
o  preparation  or  premeditation.  The  gusts  of  passion  come  and  go 
like  sounds  of  music  borne  on  the  wind.  Nothing  is  made  out  by 
tormal  inference  and  analogy,  by  climax  and  antithesis :  all  comes,  or 
seems  to  come,  immediately  from  nature.  Each  object  and  circum- 
stance exists  m  his  mind,  as  it  would  have  existed  in  reality:  each 
several  tram  of  thought  and  feeling  goes  on  of  itself,  without  confusion 
or  ettort.  In  the  world  of  his  imagination,  every  thing  has  a  life, 
a  place,  and  being  of  its  own ! 

Chaucer's  characters  are  sufficiently  distinct  from  one  another,  but 
they  are  too  littie  varied  in  themselves,  too  much  like  identical  pro- 
positions.    They  are  consistent,  but  uniform ;  we  get  no  new  idea  of 
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them  from  first  to  last ;  they  are  not  placed  in  different  lights,  nor 
are  their  subordinate  Iraits  brought  out  in  new  situations ;  they  are 
like  portraits  or  physiognomical  studies,  with  the  distinguishing 
features  marked  with  inconceivable  truth  and  precision,  but  that 
preserve  the  same  unaltered  air  and  attitude.  Shakspeare's  are 
liistorical  figures,  equally  true  and  correct,  but  put  into  action,  where 
every  nerve  and  muscle  is  displayed  in  the  struggle  with  others,  with 
al'  the  efl^ect  of  collision  and  contrast,  with  every  variety  of  light  and 
shade.  Chaucer's  characters  are  narrative,  Shaksj^eare's  dramatic, 
Milton's  epic.  That  is,  Chaucer  told  only  as  much  of  his  story  as 
he  pleased,  as  was  required  for  a  particular  purpose.  He  answered 
for  his  characters  himself.  In  Shakspeare  they  are  introduced  upon 
tlie  stage,  are  liable  to  be  asked  all  sorts  of  questions,  and  are  forced 
to  answer  for  themselves.  In  Chaucer  we  ptrccive  a  fixed  essence  of 
character.  In  Shakspeare  there  is  a  continual  composition  and  de- 
composition of  its  elements,  a  fermentation  of  every  particle  in  the 
whole  mass,  by  its  alternate  affinity  or  antipathy  to  other  principles 
which  arc  brought  in  contact  with  it.  Till  the '  experiment  is  tried, 
we  do  not  know  the  result,  the  turn  which  the  character  will  take  in 
its  new  circumstances.  Milton  took  only  a  few  simple  prirciples  of 
character,  and  raised  them  to  the  utmost  conceivable  grandeur,  and 
refined  them  from  every  base  alloy.  His  imagination, '  nigh  sphered 
in  Heaven,'  claimed  kindred  only  with  what  he  saw  from  that  height, 
and  could  raise  to  the  same  elevation  with  itself.  He  sat  retired  and 
kept  his  state  alone,  'playing  with  wisdom';  while  Shakspeare 
mingled  with  the  crowd,  and  played  the  host,  '  to  make  society  the 
sweeter  welcome.' 

The  passion  in  Shakspeare  is  of  the  same  nature  as  his  delineation 
of  character.  It  is  not  some  one  habitual  feeling  or  sentiment  prey- 
ing upon  itself,  growing  out  of  itself,  and  moulding  every  thing  to 
Itself;  it  is  passion  modified  by  passion,  by  all  the  other  feelings 
to  which  the  individual  is  liable,  and  to  which  others  arc  liable  with 
him ;  subject  to  all  the  fluctuations  of  caprice  and  accident ;  calling 
into  play  all  the  resources  of  the  understanding  and  all  the  energies  of 
tlie  will;  irritated  by  obstacles  or  yielding  to  them;  rising  from 
small  beginnings  to  its  utmost  height;  now  drunk  with  hope,  now 
stung  to  madness,  now  sunk  in  despair,  now  blown  to  air  with  a 
breath,  now  raging  like  a  torrent.  The  human  soul  is  made  the 
s])ort  of  fortune,  the  prey  of  adversity :  it  is  stretched  on  the  wheel 
ot  destiny,  in  restless  ecstacy.  I'he  passions  are  in  a  state  of  pro- 
jection. Years  are  melted  down  to  moments,  and  every  instant 
teems  with  fate.  We  know  the  rcsulis,  we  see  the  process.  Thus 
after  Iigo  has  been  boasting  to  himself  of  the  effect  of  his  poisonous 
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•tiggestions  on  the  mind  of  Othello   '  whiVh   «,;.!,  ,  i:..i 

the  blood,  will  work  like  minrof^uiph^r.'t  Idds^  "'   '^ 

'i^l'  u^.t"}'  '""""  '■  ""'poppy,  nor  mandragora. 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  East,  ^  ^ 

Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Which  thou  ow'dst  yesterday." 

And  he  enters  at  this  moment,  like  the  crested  serpent,  crowned  i,ith 

tlTJX  "l  "«'"/  ^"'I""'^'  ■     The  whoirde;ends  u;l'^t 

"flame   td^^h'         r"*'  ?  '?"''•  '''°*'  ""^  ^F"'"  "^  J^'o^^y  i  to 
rh^7jZ  I  "P'""?",  "  ™™diate  and  tVrrible  Ta  volcano. 

Ihe  dialogues  m  Lear  m  Macbeth,  that  between  Brutus  and  (SSus 
and  nearly  all  those  in  Shakspeare,  where  the  interest  is  wrought  up 

™  'rt'Sf  •'^\^*"P'"  "'  "--dramatic  flu3n  o' 
pasoion.  1  he  interest  in  Chaucer  is  quite  different :  it  is  lUe  the 
course  of  a  over  strong,  and  fidl,  and  increasing.  In  Shakspeare  on 
.he  contraiy,  it  is  like  the  sea.  agitated  this  wfy  and  thatTS  loud 
lashed  by  fiirious  storms;  while  in  the  still  pauses  of  the  bias  we 
distinguish  only  the  cries  of  despair,  or  the  silence  of  death  -  M  lto„ 
on  the  other  hand,  takes  the  imaginative  part  of  passion-  hot  wh°ch 

wmch  looks  upon  circumstances  from  the  remotest  elevation  of 
fought  and  fancy,  and  abstracts  them  from  the  w"  d  of  acrion  "o 
that  of  contemplation.  The  objects  of  dramatic  poetry  affect  u"  bv 
^mpathy,  by  their  nearness  to  oirselves.  as  they  ta^7.  by  urprise^ 
or  force  u.  upon  acuon,  'while  rage  with  rage  doth  sympathise '^^  he 
objects  of  epic  poetry  affect  us  through  the  medium  We  Tmagina 
The'  In'^T""^'"^  '''"'"'"•  ^y  '^"'  I«™anence  and  unive3y. 

JeKehr  The";/"^  '"""  ""S  P"^'  *^'°'^"  ^"^  admiradon  a/j 
deaght.     There  are  certain  objects  that  strike  the  imaeination    and 

niterest,  that  is,  of  any  connection  with  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life 

ru^  orT'olTRor  ''"'  °'  """^  P^"""'''  °'  ^^yV^'  "^ "  "o't 
rum,  or  an  old  Roman  encampment,  without  a  certain  emotion    a 

^«  thTtTu^:'  '■"''™«y -!]■■■«  -"  tl-e  mind.  The  he  ve'ni; 
bodies  that  hung  over  our  heads   wherever  we  go,  and   'in  their 

cTerfoSttr'affl'"  '"'"!*""-  -=  'aid  i'n  C.  and'-allt 
Se  Su^  ha  In'  '".  ""  "■"'  ^^y-     '^^'^  '^"tan's  address  to 

the  bun  has  an  epic,  not  a  dramatic  interest ;  for  though  the  second 
person  in  the  dialogue  makes  no  answer  and  feels  no  conce™  y^  the 
eye  of  that  vast  luminary  is  upon  him.  like  the  eye  of  h^a^n   and 

poe^y  and  epic,  m  their    perfection,  indeed,  approximate   to  and 
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strengthen  one  another.  Dramatic  poetry  borrows  aid  from  the 
dignity  of  persons  and  things,  as  the  heroic  does  from  human  passion, 
but  in  theory  they  are  distinct — When  Richard  ii.  calls  for  the 
looking-glass  to  contemplate  his  faded  majesty  in  it,  and  bursts  into 
that  affecting  exclamation:  'Oh,  that  I  were  a  mockery-king  oi 
snow,  to  melt  away  before  the  sun  of  Bolingbroke,'  we  have  here  the 
utmost  force  of  human  passion,  combined  with  the  ideas  of  legal 
splendour  and  fallen  power.     When  Milton  says  of  Satan  : 

'  — —  His  form  had  not  yet  lost 
All  her  original  brightness,  nor  appear'd 
Less  than  archangel  ruin'd,  and  th'  excess 
Of  glory  obscur'd  ; ' — 

the  mixture  of  beauty,  of  grandeur,  and  pathos,  from  the  sense 
of  irreparable  loss,  of  never-ending,  unavailing  regret,  is  perfect. 

The  great  fault  of  a  modern  school  of  poetry  is,  that  it  is  in 
experiment  to  reduce  poetry  to  a  mere  effusion  of  natural  sensibility ; 
or  what  is  worse,  to  divest  it  both  of  imaginary  splendour  and  human 
passion,  to  surround  the  meanest  objects  with  the  morbid  feelings  and 
devouring  egotism  of  the  writers'  own  minds.  Milton  and  Shakspe-ire 
did  not  80  understand  poetry.  They  gave  a  more  liberal  interpretation 
both  to  nature  and  art.  They  did  not  do  all  they  could  to  get  rid  of 
the  one  and  the  other,  to  fill  up  the  dreary  void  with  the  Moods  of 
their  own  Minds.  They  owe  their  power  over  the  human  mind  to 
their  having  had  a  deeper  sense  than  others  cf  what  was  grand  in  the 
objects  of  nature,  or  affecting  in  the  events  of  human  life.  But  to 
the  men  I  speak  of  there  is  nothing  interesting,  nothing  heroical, 
but  themselves.  To  them  the  fall  of  gods  or  of  great  men  is  the 
same.  They  do  not  enter  into  the  feeling.  They  cannot  under- 
stand the  terms.  They  are  even  debarred  from  the  last  poo  paltry 
consolation  of  an  unmanly  triumph  over  fallen  greatness ;  fu.  their 
minds  reject,  with  a  convulsive  effort  and  intolerable  loathing,  the 
very  idea  that  there  ever  was,  or  was  thought  to  be,  any  thing 
superior  to  themselves.  All  that  has  ever  excited  the  attention  or 
admiration  of  the  world,  they  look  upon  with  the  most  perfect 
indifference ;  and  they  are  surprised  to  find  that  the  world  repays 
their  indifference  with  scorn.  '  With  what  measure  they  mete,  it  has 
been  meted  to  them  again.' — 

Shakespeare's  imagination  it  of  the  same  plastic  kind  as  his  con- 
ception of  character  or  passion.  '  It  glances  from  heaven  to  earth, 
from  earth  to  heaven.'  Its  movement  is  rapid  and  devious.  It 
unites  the  most  opposite  extremes :  or,  as  Puck  says,  in  boasting  of 
his  own  feats,  '  puts  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth  in  forty  minutes.' 
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Z  ^'i  '  u,  ''Khtning',,  ,8  ,ure  as  it  is  sudden.     He  takes 

the  w,de.t  possible  range,  but  from  that  very  range  he  ha.  hU  chole 

F  oVth,  '  n  o,en,i  V,-""'7""."  °^  "'^  «"""'''  dissimilitude 
r  r„  n  the  remoteness  of  his  combinations,  and  the  celerity  with  which 
they  are  effected,  they  coalesce  the  more  indissolubly  toXrr  The 
Z:t    r^^"  "f  """2"'  '°  "^''  other,  and^hftngertTev 

bec:m^"Th'rir"fd^c>'  '^^  ""f  '""'"^'^  '^°"  ^^"^  unionTeem  i 
oecome.  Iheir  felicty  is  equal  to  their  force.  Their  likeness  is 
made  more  dazzling  by  their  novelty.  They  startle,  and  take  h' 
ancy  prisoner  m  the  same  instant,     /will  mention  one  or  two  wh  ch 

^^ne;7sa;■^AgTmVmlr  ^"°^'"'  »"'  "  ^™""'  ^^^^ 

'  I  ask  that  I  may  waken  reverence 
And  on  the  cheek  be  ready  with  a  blush 
Modebt  as  morning,  when  she  coldly  eyes 
The  youthful  Phccbus.' 

Ulysses  urging  Achilles  to  shew  himself  in  the  field,  ,ays_ 

'  No  man  is  the  lord  of  anything, 
Till  he  communicate  his  parts^'o  others ; 

Till  tTu  k'.^  u""f "'"-"'  ""=">  *»'  ""^ht, 
Till  he  beho  d  them  formed  in  the  applauM, 

Where  they  re  extended!  which  like  an  ar^h  reverberates 

The  yo.ce  agam,  or  hke  a  gate  of  steel, 

{•rontmg  the  sun,  receives  and  renders  back 

its  hgure  and  its  heat.' 

Patroclus  gives  the  indolent  warrior  the  same  advice. 

'  S°";-=/<""^'^«  i  »nd  the  weak  wanton  Cupid 
1    !  , ?'"  y?"'  ""''  ""'"O"  his  amorous  fold 
And  like  a  dew-drop  from  the  lion's  mane 
xle  shook  to  air.' 

He'^Z"!'"  ''"^"'^'  """^  versification    are    like   the   rest   of  him. 
He   has  a    n.agic    power    over    words:    they  come  winged  at  h^ 

1  eat'oVthe  sn"""f  V°  '""'*■"''''  P'""''     '^''^y  »«  «  ufk  ou   at  a 
heat,  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  and  have  all  the  truth  and  vividnes^ 
which  arise  (rom  an  actual  in>prcssion  of  the  objects.     His  ep^he" 
and  single  phra«s  are  like  sparkles,  thrown  off  (Lm  an  imagrtion 
fir«l  by  the  whirling  rapidity  of  it,  own  motion.     His  hnguage  il 
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hieroglyphical.  It  translates  thoughts  into  visible  inia-es.  It  abounds 
in  sudden  transitions  and  elliptical  expressions.  This  is  the  source  of 
his  mixed  metaphors,  which  are  only  abbreviated  forms  of  speech 
Ihese,  however,  ).>vc  no  pain  from  long  custom.  They  have,  in 
fact,  become  idioms  in  the  language.  They  are  the  building,  and  not 
the  scaffolding  to  thought.  We  take  the  meaning  and  effect  of  a 
well-known  passage  entire,  and  no  more  stop  to  scan  and  spell  out  the 
particular  words  and  phrases,  than  the  syllables  of  which  thev  are 
composed.  In  trying  to  recollect  any  other  author,  one  sometimes 
stumbles,  m  case  of  failure,  on  a  word  as  good.  In  Shakspeare,  any 
other  word  but  the  true  one,  is  sure  to  be  wrong.  If  any  body,  for 
instance,  could  not  recollect  the  words  of  the  following  description, 

' Liglit  thickens, 

And  the  crow  makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood," 

he  would  be  greatly  at  a  loss  to  substitute  others  for  them  equallv 
expressive  of  the  feeling.  These  remarks,  however,  are  strictly 
applicable  only  to  the  impassioned  parts  of  Shakspeare's  language 
which  flowed  from  the  warmth  and  originality  of  his  imagination,  and 
were  his  own.  The  language  used  for  prose  conversation  and 
ordinary  business  is  sometimes  technical,  and  involved  in  the  affecta- 
uon  of  the  time.  Compare,  for  example,  Othello's  apology  to  the 
senate,  relating  •  his  whole  course  of  love,'  with  some  of  the  preceding 
parts  relating  to  his  appointment,  and  the  official  dis))atches  from 
Cyprus.  In  this  respect,  '  the  business  of  the  state  does  him  offence  ' 
His  versification  is  no  less  powerful,  sweet,  and  varied.  It  has 
every  occasional  excellence,  of  sullen  intricacy,  crabbed  and 
jwrplexed,  or  of  the  smoothest  and  loftiest  expansion— from  the 
ease  and  familiarity  of  measured  conversation  to  the  lyrical  sounds 

'— ; — Of  ditties  highly  penned. 
Sung  by  a  fair  queen  in  a  summer's  bower, 
With  ravishing  division  to  her  lute.' 

It  is  the  only  blank  verse  in  the  language,  except  Milton's,  that  for 
itself  IS  readable.  It  is  not  stately  and  uniformly  swelling  like  his 
but  varied  and  broken  by  the  inequalities  of  the  ground  it  has  to  pass 
over  in  its  uncertain  course, 

'  And  so  by  many  winding  nooks  it  strays, 
With  willing  sport  to  the  wild  ocean.' 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  faults  of  Shakspeare.  They  are  not  so 
many  or  so  great  as  they  have  been  represented  j  what  there  are,  are 
chiefly  owing  to  the  following  causes :— The  universality  of  his  genius 
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effectual  purpose..      He  mif ht   h.  H  '»'P'5"''«.">""  ">  'he  met 

If  he  had   been  only  half  wh«h.  .'"•'"'"' °*"  "■'"d- 

appeared  greater.  The  ni.uTi  a«  ardlndrff-"""  ?"u'=''"  ''"* 
made  him  sometime,  le.s  «:rupulou.  than  h^  T?  °*  .*"'  '""^ 
■•  relaxed  and  carele..  i„  crZal  p  aces  h^  ""^'  *""'  "*"•  "« 
ouly  in  Timon.  Macbeth,  and  Lear  A.afn'\'"  k".""'  "'™"8''°'" 
acknowledged  excellence  r«„.,.?-      -^  '"'  *"  '"*'*  "°  molels  of 

and  by  alllhat  a'p'p:"'.  noToTe^o  '^ame"'Hr  "'""T  ''^'  '«■""'• 
vulgar  and  the  .mall.'  in  hi.  L,  r      *™"  '°'  '>«  'g«at 

Elizabeth  and  the  maid.  „fK  '  .  /"  '""""y-  If  Queen 
joke.,  and  the  catcalU  :"  he  galleTLere^^'r'  '"l'!'''  "  •"•--« 
he  went  home  satisfied,  and  slen.X  "".'  "  '"'  '*'"  Pa»«age8. 

trouble  himself  about  Vol  airef^^^^^^^^^^  ";P''t  well.     He'^Sid 'not 

advantage  ofthe  ignorance  of, Laaerman.^V  *''  *''.""«  '°  '"■" 
pleased  other.,  nof  to  quarrel  llh^^u  t^  "','."«' '  """^  '*^  ••"  P'ays 
of  production  would  mTke  him  I.t  "  ^'"''"^'  ""  »"y  facility 
and  not  care  to  distTntlsh  ^icll  tl"'"' °" '''' °*"  "«''^"«'. 
ill.  His  blunder,  n  chron„lnl  '^  ^  '™  **■"'  *"  ''"'^  *^'"  o^ 
abore  half  a  do«n.°a  d^h  J''a're"offer'"''''y  ""  T'  —■«  '» 
geography,  not  again.t  poetwf  A.  m  h!' , ''^'"""  '"'^"""'"gy  and 
•ett-ng  them  at  defianceVi^;  wVs  fonder  "f""'  !  "f  "^ht  in 
great  a  man.  His  barbarism!  were  those  of  C\  ""  u"""  •" 
was  his  own.     He  had  no  objection  to  fll,  I  ^l'  u  ""  8*"'"' 

common  taste  and  opinion  •  he  ro!^  1  float  down  with  the  .tream  of 

and  an  impulse  which  he  could  not  kP^r^'  ^^-  *■"  °*"  ''"°y='"^y. 

coxcomb  of  any  one  that  ever  hVedanHT^'r*''  "'•■'  '""  °f  a 
■Shakspeare  discovers   n  If         •       t  T"^  °^  ^  Rentieman. 

an  indiffe'iencet^ro^^r'^^u:;;  ;T  rLl'--  'T^^^  ^"^ 
his  age,  and  his  political  preiud  ces  were     „,  "''  ''•^""'y  <"' 

respects,  as  well  as  in  ever!  other  h?f  T''  .  "«•  '"  "'^'^ 
Milton.  Milton's  works  arJ/^rll.  ,  '^''  *  ''"^■"  '^""'"st  to 
hymn  to  Fame.     He  had  hTs  ^h"^  '^        '"™""°"  '"  ""^  Muses;  a 

-p-ation  of  tHe  H^;:^;;::^:^::^ :; -txil^^t^  ^''^  r- 

and  he  seized  tlio-  pen  with  a  h-mrl'  ;„  ,         "  r;-'^'  'o„;munncai[h; 

-^f^ith.  Hiirei,.ou;i::i^.^;-jr^;tr,if- 
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th^uU-',^  '^"u?"  ''•""'  '■'""•'^  *"''  "«  •«»•  «"•«  of  duty  !,, 
the  cultivation  of  h..  g.mu,,  a,  h.  did  to  the  exerci«  of  virtue, Tthe 
good  of  h>.  country.     The  spirit  of  the  poet,  the  patriot    and  the 

have  held  equal  communion  with  the  inspired  writer,,  and  with  the 
bard,  and  sages  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  ,_ 

'  "''"''JJ"''=«"'yri».  and  blind  Mxonides, 
Anil  Tiresias  and  Phineut,  prophfts  old." 

self,  nothing  short  of  which  could  satisfy  his  jealous  ambition  He 
thought  of  nobler  form,  and  nobler  thing',  than'those  he^u^d  abTut 
e«iudif/}om  T''  '"i^'  u"""^*  °^  ^''  °*"  "«"'8ht..  carefully 
alloy  Its  purity,  or  damp  ,ts  zeal.  •  With  darkness  and  with  daneer. 
compassed  round,'  he  had  the  mighty  model,  of  antiodty  aTway 
h  cht  and  r,  """P't'  '""^  ''""■"-^d  to  raise  a  monument  VZ 
for  the  delight  and  wonder  of  posterity.     He  had  girded  himself  u, 

1  or  after,  he  say,  'I  had  from  my  first  year,,  by  the  ceasele" 
dmgence  and  care  of  my  ftthcr.  been  exercisL  to  the  tongue,ra„^ 
ome  ,ciences  a,  my  age  could  suffer,  by  sundry  masters  and  teachm 
«w,found  that  whether  aught  wa,  imposed  upo"  me  by  hem  or' 
Uuiken  to  of  my  own  choice,  the  style  by  certain  vital  signs  it  had 
wa  likely  to  live ;  but  much  latelier.  in  the  private  academies  o 
Italy  perceiving  that  some  trifle,  which  I  had  in  memory,  comDos.. 
f  oreffoTr^  thereabout,  met  with  acceptance  abo/e' whT;" 
lTn,„  /"''/.^g""  'hus  far  to  assent  both  to  them  and  divers 
of  my  friends  here  at  home,  and  not  les.  to  an  inward  prommrn^ 

rwtch^rtar?  t'^  "'""■'"''  '""  •'^  '='^-'  and  l^nH  dy* 
(which  I  take  to  be  my  portion  in  this  life),  joined  with  the  strong 
propensity  of  nature  I  might  perhaps  leave  ^soiething»  writtn"o 
m  r^  oTthe'J  V'™'"^  not  willingly  let  it  die.  The  accompHsL 
men  of  these  intentions,  which  have  lived  within  me  ever  since 
I  could  conceive  myself  anything  worth  to  my  country,  lies  no! 
but   m  a   power  above  man",  to  promise;    but  that  none  hath  bv 

.hat  none  sb, ll,  that  I  dare  almost  aver  of  myself,  as  far  as  life  and 
free  leisure  will  extend.  Neither  do  I  think  it  shame  to  covenant 
■  -=  -:|y  ifiu^,7,g  reader,  that  for  some  few  years  yet.  I  mav  en  ™ 

^T^^rLrooT^  "'  rr"'  "'  ^"""^  am'no'w  indeLfdVa 
being  a  work  not  to  be  raised  from  the  heat  of  youth  or  the  vapour, 
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ot  wine;  like  that  whici,  flows  at  waste  from  the  pen  of  some  rulaar 

obtained  by  the  mvocation  of  Dame  Memory  and  her  Siren  daughters 
but  by  devout  prayer  to  that  eternal  spirit  who  r,n  enrich  with  all 

hX™^'  fi  ^"°r'«,''g«-  »"d  «"d'  out  his  Seraphim  with  the 
hallowed  fire  of  his  a  tar,  to  touch  and  purify  the  lip.  of  whom  he 
ph-'ases  :  to  this  must  be  added  industrious  and  select  reading  steady 
observntion,  and  insight  into  all  seemly  and  generous  arts  and  affairs. 
Although  It  nothing  content  me  to  have  disclosed  thus  much  before- 
hand ;  but  that  I  trust  hereby  to  make  it  manifest  with  what  small 
willingness  I  endure  to  interrupt  the  pursuit  of  no  less  hopes  than 
these,  and  leave  a  calm  and  pleasing  solitariness,  fed  with  cheerful 
and  confident  thoughts,  to  embark  in  a  troubled  sea  of  noises  and 
hoarse  disputes,  from  beholding  the  bright  countenance  of  truth  in  fhe 
quiet  and  still  air  of  delightful  studies.' 
So  that  of  Spenser : 

'  The  noble  heart  that  liarbours  virtuous  thought. 
And  is  with  child  of  glorious  great  intent, 
Can  never  rest  until  it  forth  have  brought 
The  eternal  brood  of  glory  excellent." 

Milton,  therefore,  did  not  write  from  casual  impulse,  but  after  a 
severe  examination  of  his  own  strength,  and  with  a  resolution  to  leave 
nothing  undone  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  do.  He  always  labours, 
and  almost  always  succeeds.  He  strive,  hard  to  say  the  finest  thing 
in  the  world,  and  he  doe,  say  them.  He  adorns  and  diRoifie,  hi 
subject  to  the  utmost:  he  surrounds  it  with  every  possible  association 
ot  beauty  or  grandeur,  whether  moral,  intellectual,  or  physical.  He 
refines  on  Im  descriptions  of  beauty ;  loading  sweets  on  sweets,  till 
the  sense  aches  at  them ;  and  raises  his  images  of  terror  to  a  gioantic 
elevation,  that  'makes  Ossa  like  a  wart.'  In  Milton,  there  is  always 
an  appearance  of  effort :  in  Shakespeare,  scarcely  any.  " 

Milton  has  borrowed  more  than  any  other  writer,  and  exhausted 
every  source  of  imitation,  sacred  or  profane;  yet  he  is  perfectly 
distinct  from  everv  other  writer.  He  is  a  writer  of  centos,  and  yet 
in  originality  scarcely  inferior  to  Homer.  The  power  of  his  mind 
IS  stamped  on  every  ine  The  fervour  of  his  imagination  melts 
down  and  renders  malleable,  as  in  a  fiirnace,  the  most  contradictory 
materials  In  reading  his  works,  we  feel  ourselves  under  the  influence 
of  a  mighty  intellect,  that  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  others,  becomes 
more  distinct  from  them.  The  quantity  of  art  in  him  shews'  the 
strength  of  his  genius:  the  weight  of  his  intellectual  obligations 
would  have  oppressed  any  other  writer.     Milton's  learning  has  the 
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effect  of  intuition.  He  de.ciibcs  objects,  of  which  he  could  .miy 
have  read  in  booki,  with  the  vividness  of  actual  observation.  His 
iinagmation  hat  the  force  of  nature.  He  makes  words  tell  as 
pictures. 

'  Him  tollowe.l  Rimmon,  whose  delightful  seat 
Was  fair  Damascus,  on  the  fertile  banks 
Ot  Alibana  and  Pharphar,  lucid  streims.' 

The  word  lucid  here  give,  to  the  idea  all  the  sparkling  effect  of  the 
most  perfect  landscape. 
And  again : 

'  As  when  a  vulture  on  Iniaus  bied, 
Whose  snowy  ridge  the  roving  Tartar  bounds, 
Dislodging  from  a  region  scarce  of  prey, 
To  gorge  the  flesh  of  lambs  and  yeanling  ki.ls 
On  hills  where  flocks  are  fid,  flies  towards  the  springs 
Ol  Ganges  or  Hydaspes,  Indian  streams ; 
But  in  his  way  lights  on  the  barren  plains 
Ot  Sericana,  where  Chineses  drive 
With  >ails  and  "ind  their  cany  waggons  light." 

It  Milton  had  taken  a  journey  for  the  express  purpose,  he  could  not 
have  described  this  scenery  and  mode  of  life  better.  Such  passages 
are  like  demonstrations  of  natural  history.  Instances  might  be 
multiplied  without  end. 

We  might  be  tempted  to  suppose  that  the  vividness  with  which  he 
describes  visible  objects,  was  owing  to  their  having  aomired  an 
unusual  degree  of  strength  iu  his  mind,  after  the  privation  of  his  sight  • 
but  we  find  the  same  palpableness  and  truth  in  the  descriptions  which 
occur  in  his  early  poem..  In  Lycidas  he  speaks  of  •  the  great  vision 
ot  the  guarded  mount,'  with  that  preternatural  weight  of  impression 
with  which  It  would  present  itself  suddenly  to  'the  rilot  of  sonic 
.mall  night-foundered  skiff ' :  and  the  lines  in  the  Penseroso,  describing 
'  the  wandering  moon,' 


'  Riding  near  her  highest  noon. 
Like  une  that  had  been  led  astray 
Through  the  heaven's  wide  pathless 


"ay, 


are  as  if  he  had  gazed  himself  blind  in  looking  at  her.  There  is  also 
the  oanie  depth  of  impression  in  his  descriptions  of  the  objects  of  all 
the  different  senses,  whether  colours,  or  sounds,  or  smells— the  same 
absorption  of  his  mind  in  whatever  engaged  his  attention  at  the  time. 
Jt  has  been  indeed  objected  to  Milton,  by  a  common  perversity  of 
criticism,  that  his  ideas  were  musical  rather  than  picturesque,  as  if 
because  they  were  in  the  highest  degree  musical,  they  must  be  (to 
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kwp  the  «ge  critical  balance  even,  and  to  allow  no  one  man  to  po.«« 

ricT,  But"M.r  """  "">•).  ProportionaUy  deficient  in"^  X" 
respects.  But  Milton',  poetry  ■•  not  cast  in  anv  such  narm« 
commonplace  mould  ,  i.  is  not'so  barren  of  resourced  Hi.  l"Z; 
of  the  Muse  wa.  not  so  simple  or  confined.  A  sound  arise*  'ke 
.  .team  ot  r,ch  distilled  perfumes',  we  hear  the  pc  Tin/org'n,  bul 
the  mcense  on  the  altar,  i.  al«,  there,  and  the  statu^  of  Vhe  fod  are 
ranged  around  !  The  ear  indeed  predominate,  over  the  eye  b^au« 
...more  immediately  affected,  and  becau«  the  language  Wmr 
m™,   „Tk'  "^'"^'"'^J  r^'  "d  form.  .  more  natSraf  acconZi 

w«d.  '  r'/'k"^''  f^  '"■'"''""'  "•»<=*«»■»  °f  ideas  conveyed  Sy 
word..  But  where  the  association,  of  the  imagination  are  noT  the 
prmcpal  thing,  the  individual  object  i.  given  by  M  Iton^th  eauil 
force   and   beauty.      The   ,trong«t   and^  best  p^of  of  M.    2  a 

Evrof'saunT"  °^  "I"  "'"''•  "• '"»'  "«  P*™"'  of  Adam  and 
Lve,  of  Saun,  &c.  are  always  accompanied,  in  our  imagination  with 
the  grandeur  of  the  naked  figure;  they  convey  to  u.*  he 7d«rrf 
sculpture.     A.  an  in.Unce,  take  the  following :  ^ 

_  ' He  soon 

batv  withm  ken  a  glorious  Angel  stand, 

The  same  whom  John  saw  aim  in  the  sun  : 

Hi.  back  was  turned,  but  not  his  brightnes.  hid  ; 

Of  beaming  sunny  rays  a  golden  tiar 

Circled  his  head,  nor  l»s  his  locks  behind 

Illustnou.  on  his  shoulders  fledge  with  winn 

h7  J™-J^  round ;  on  some  great  charge  ?mpl«, M 

He  seem  d,  or  fix  d  in  cogitation  deep. 

Glad  was  the  spirit  impure,  as  now  J,  hope 

I  o  find  who  might  direct  his  wand'ring  flight 

To  Paradise,  the  happy  seat  of  man. 

His  journey's  end,  and  our  beginning  woe 

But  first  he  casts  to  change  his  proper  shape. 

Which  else  might  work  him  danger  or  delay 

And  now  a  stripling  cherub  he  appears. 

Not  of  the  prime,  yet  such  as  in  his  face 

Youth  smiled  celestial,  and  to  every  limb 

Suitable  grace  difFus^d,  so  well  he  fiign'd  : 

Under  a  coronet  his  flowing  hair 

In  curis  on  either  cheek  play'd ;  wings  he  ivore 

Ot  many  a  colour'd  plume  sprinkled  with  gold. 

Mis  habit  fit  for  speed  succinct,  and  held 

Before  his  decent  steps  a  silver  wand.' 

The  figures  introduced  here  have  all  the  elegance  and  precision  of 
a  Greek  statue;  glossy  and  impurpled,  tinged  tith  golden"^ ligh  and 
musical  a.  the  string,  of  Memnon's  harp '  ^    ' 
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Bf^Mbl'b  """"""^   ""  ^   "'°"   ""^nificent    than    the    portrait    oi 

'  With  Atlanttan  shou|.'-i    Ht  to  b««r 
The  weight  of  mighti    :  ,i  onarchles : ' 

Or  the  compari.on  of  Satan,  »  he  •  lay  Hoating  many  a  rood,'  to 
'  that  (ea  bea«f,'  "         /  <  •" 

•  Leviathan,  vhich  God  of  all  hit  worki 
Created  huf:(;M  that  jwim  the  ocean-stream  I ' 

What  a  force  of  imaf^iraiion  in  there  in  this  last  exprewion  '  What 
an  Idea  it  convey,  of",.-  size  of  that  huge.t  of  created  being.,  as  if  it 
shrunk  up  the  ocean  lo  a  ,>r™ni,  and  too;-  «r  the  Ka  in  its  noitril.  a. 
a  very  httle  thing:  Foicf  cf  .tyle  is  o,ie  of  Milton',  greate.t 
excellence..  Hence,  perh  ps,  '  ~  .timiiiates  us  more  in  the  reading, 
and  le..  afterward,.  Th-  .,v  ,,  defr,  d  Mi!:on  again.t  all  impugner! 
I.  to  uke  down  the  bool.  and  r.-  .d  it.  r  h       . 

Milton',  blank  ver«  i.  the  only  Manic  verse  m  the  language  (except 
Shak,peare  .)  that  de.en-e.  the  name  of  v.rae.  Dr.  Johnson,  wllo 
had  modelled  hi,  idea,  of  ver.ific.-.tion  on  the  regular  .ing-song  .r 
Pope,  condemn,  the  ParadiM  Lo,t  as  harsh  and  unequal.  J  •<ha;.*n< 
pretend  to  My  that  thi,  i,  not  tonietime.  the  case ;  for  •  -.  •.'  i 
degree  of  excellence  beyond  the  mechanical  rule,  of  art  i,  v  cmm,,' 

the  poet  must   sometime,  fail.     But  I  imag.-ne  that  ther -  r, ,  ^ 

perfect  example,  in  Milton  of  muiical  expression,  or  of  an  fcliu ,  ^on .  * 
the  Mund  and  movement  of  the  verM  to  the  meaning  of  t  -  vmv 
than  in  all  our  other  writer,,  whether  of  rhyme  or  blank  v.  - ,-  -'  ■ 
together,  (with  the  exception  already  Pientionedl.  Spen^r  is'  ■ 
most  harmonious  of  our. tanza  writers,  a,  Dryden  i,  the  mo,t  «,undir« 
and  varied  of  our  rhymists.  But  in  neither  is  there  any  thine  like  the 
same  ear  for  music,  the  same  power  of  approximating  the  varieties  of 
poetical  to  tho.e  of  musical  rhythm,  a,  there  is  in  our  great  epic  poet. 
1  he  sound  of  his  line,  i,  moulded  into  the  expression  of  the  sentiment, 
almost  of  the  very  image.  They  rise  or  fall,  pause  or  hurry  rapidly 
on,  with  exquisite  art,  but  without  the  least  trick  or  affectation,  as  the 
occasion  seem,  to  require. 

The  followinf  are  rome  of  the  finest  instances: 

' His  hand  was  known 

In  Heaven  by  many  a  tower'd  structure  high  -— 
Nor  was  his  name  unheard  or  unador'd 
In  ancient  Greece  :  and  in  the  Ausonian  land 
Men  called  him  Mulciber :  and  how  he  fell 
From  Heaven,  they  fabled,  thrown  by  angry  fove 
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To  no^'n'u'f  n''7''''  '»"'«■"«"'»  i  from  morn 
10  noon  he  fell,  from  noon  to  dew>-  eve 
A  summer's  day  ;  and  with  the  setting  sun 
Bropt  from  the  zenith  like  a  falling  star 
On  Lemnos,  the  ."Esran  isle  :  ,hus*.hey  relate. 

-rh:„i,  '  .TT  ^"'  '^^"^  •'"  spacious  hall 

Bn,sh  d  with  the  h,ss  of  rustling  winss.    As  bees 

PouT^h'tT'-  "'''"  ,"^'  '""  "'">  T^uru.^  desr 
I-our  forth  the.r  populous  youth  about  the  hiv- 

Flv  o?„'2  -f  '^'^  =""™=  ''^^^^  ''="»  ""  ■  flo™-" 
Th'^  ?  t^  K  °/  u"'""  ""  ^'"'""'ed  plank, 
The  suburb  of  their  straw-built  citadel. 
New  rubb-d  with  balm,  expatiate  and  confer 

Swarm  d  and  were  straiten'd  ;  till  the  signal  giv'n 

L>  h^„.*  7"''"  '     ^'''y  ■""  "O"  «l>o  seemed 

In  bigness  to  surpass  earth's  giant  sons, 

Now  less  than  smallest  dwarfi,  in  narrow  room 

It3.he"l''?'"^'  '■''^  "■«  ''yg'""" "  ° 

Wh„      ^j   "1""  ""'™''  <■'  fai^-  elves. 
Whose  midnight  revels  by  a  forest  side 
Or  fountain,  some  belated  peasant  sees. 
Or  dreams  h.  ,,       „hi,^  ^^^^^^^^  ^    . 

Mts  arbitress.  learer  to  the  earth 

Iment  wVthIo  L'h""'  '■  "'7  °"  "«''  "'«''  »"<<  ''-nee 
intent,  with  jocund  music  charm  his  ear  : 

At  once  with  joy  and  fear  his  heart  rebounds.' 

le.vir;oC ''  '"'  '"'"'"  "'""«•  ''""■«"  '  ""-  --e  difficulty  in 

'Round  he  surveys  (and  well  might,  where  he  stood 
So  high  a'oove  the  circling  canopy  °°^ 

Sf  Lfbra"toT"fl'''  '^^'^'^  i!'™'"  "■■  "^"^  P°i»« 
<Jt  jL,ibra  to  the  fleecy  star  that  bears 

Andromeda  tar  off  Atlantic  seas 

Beyond  the  horizon  :  then  from  pole  to  pole 

He  views  m  breadth,  and  withou?  longerCuse 

Hr,  flight  precipitant,  and  winds  -vith  ease 
Through  the  pure  marble  air  his  oblique  way 
Amongst  innumerable  stars  that  shon?        ^ 
Stars  distant,  but  nigh  hand  seem'd  other  worlds; 
Or  other  worlds  they  seem'd  or  happy  isle,,'  &c    ' 

The  verse,  in  this  exquisitely  n,odu!ated  passage,  float,  up  and  down 
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Milton  has  himself  given  us  the  theory  of  hi« 


as  if  it  had  itself  wings. 

Tersifi  cation — 

'  Such  as  the  meeting  soul  mav  pierce 
In  notes  with  many  a  winding  bout 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out. 


Dr.  Johiison  and  Pope  would  have  converted  his  vaulting  Peeasus 
mto  a  roclcng-horse  Read  any  other  blank  verse  but  Milton''.! 
Thomson's,    Young's,    Cowper's,    Wordsworth's.-and    h    will  "be 

harmo'nv'To'h      '"'^''^"''•  """"  '""'s'"  '""°  '  ""=  bidden  soul  of 
narmony,   to  be  mere  lumbering  prose. 

thJmnf/ °"^'^'l'  "  ?°"''^"^''°"  of  the  merits  of  Paradise  Lost,  in 
the  most  essential  point  of  view,  I  mean  as  to  the  poetry  of  character 
and  passion.  I  sha  I  say  nothing  of  the  fable,  or'^.f  oC  tecTnica 
objections  or  excellences;  but  I  shall  try  to  explain  at  once  the 
foundation  of  the  interest  belonging  to  the  poem,  f  am  ready  to  gve 
up  the  dialogues  m  Heaven,  where,  as  Pope  justly  observes.  -G^ 

MHmn's  nen  "f/uWimify,  or  the  most  successful  effort  of 

Milton  8  pen.  In  a  word,  the  interest  of  the  poem  arises  from  the 
darmg  amb,t,on  and  fierce  passions  of  Satan,  and  from  the  a  count  o 
^e  paradisaical  happiness,  and  the  loss  of  it  by  our  first  parent^ 
Three-fourths  of  the  work  are  taken  up  with  these  characte^  and 
nearly  all  that  re  ates  t.  them  is  unmixed^ublimity  and  beauty  'The 
two  hrst  books  alone  are  like  two  massy  pillar,  of  solid  gold  '^ 

Satan  is  the  most  heroic  subject  that  ever  was  chosen  for  a  poem  • 
fir.,  f  ""«'?"."  "^  F^fect  as  the  design  is  lofty.  He  wTrh^ 
fi  St  of  created  beings,  who,  for  endeavouring  to  be^qual  wTh  the 
highest,  and  to  divide  the  empire  of  her.ven  tith  the  Almic-ry,  ^Z 
hurled  down  to  hell.  His  aim  uas  no  less  than  the  throne  of  X 
.mverse,  his  means,  myriad,  of  an.elic  armies  bright,  the °hird  part 

wh^  dur^leflt"^^  '""'  ''^"  ''™  *""  '"countenance,  ^nd 
IJlteTLt  ■  ?"^"'1"0'™'  '■>  "™»-  His  ambition  was  the 
for  hi.  C-f  J"'  P""'-''""*"'  *»«  'h^  greatest ;  but  not  so  hi,  despair! 
tor  his  fortitude  was  as  great  as  his  sufferings.  His  streneth  of  mind 
was  matchless  a,  his  strength  of  body;  the  vastness  of^his  de^nt 
f  K  T^'^^l"  '^'  ^'"''  '""^""'•^  determination  with  whfch  "he 
submitted  to  his  irreversible  doom,  and  final  loss  of  all  good  Hit 
power  of  action  and  of  suffering  was  equal.     He  was  the  greate 

tower;  or  *"'         ^  '  ""'  ""bounded.      He  stood  like  a 

„  ..     '~r~  ', — . ■  As  "hen  Heaven's  fire 

Hath  scathed  the  torest  oak.  or  mountain  pines.' 
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He  was  .till  .urrounded  with  hosts  of  rebel  angels,  armed  warriors, 
who  own  him  a>  their  sovereign  leader,  and  with  whose  fate  he 
sympathises  as  he  views  them  round,  far  as  the  eye  can  reach ;  though 
he  keeps  aloof  from  them  in  his  own  mind,  and  holds  supreme 
counsel  only  with  his  own  breast.  An  outcast  from  Heaven,  Hell 
trembles  beneath  his  feet.  Sin  and  Death  are  at  his  heels,  and  man- 
kind are  his  easy  prey. 

'  All  is  not  lost  j  th'  unconquerable  will. 
And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate, 
And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield, 
And  wfhat  else  is  not  to  be  overcome,' 

are  still  his.    The  sense  of  his  punishment  seems  lost  in  the  magnitude 
ot  It;    the   herceness   of  tormenting    flames  is  qualified   and  made 
innoxioy.  by  the  greater  fierceness  of  his  pride  ;  the  lots  of  infinite 
happmess  to  himself  is  compensated   in   thought,  by  the  power  of 
inflicting  infinite  misery  on  others.     Yet  S..-ab  is  not  the  principle 
of  mali;;mty,  or  of  the  abstract  lore  of  evil— but  of  the  abstract  love 
of  i»wer,  of  pride,  of  self  will  persorifed,  to  which  last  principle  all 
other  go'«l  and  e¥il,  and  even  his  own,  are  subordinate.      From  this 
principle  he  never  oo<>  flinches.     His  love  of  power  and  cootemw 
for  suffering  are  never  once  relaxed  from  the  highest  pitch  of  intensitv. 
His  thoughts  burn  like  a  hell  within  him;  but  the  power  of  thought 
holds  dominion  in  his  mind  over  every  other  consideration.      The 
consciousness  of  a  determined  purpose,  of  'that  intellectual   bemg, 
those  thouKhts  that  wander  through  eternity,'  though   accomwmied 
with  endless  pain,  he  prefers  to  nonentity,  to  'being  swallowed  up 
and  lost  in  the  wide  womb  of  uncreated  night.'     H«  expresses  tie 
sum  and  sulistance  of  all  ambition  in  one  line.     '  Fallen  cherub   to  be 
weak  18  miserable,  doing  or  suffering  I  '     After  such  a  conflict  as 
his,  and  such  a  defeat,  to  retreat  in  order,  to  rally,  to  make  terms, 
to  exist  at  all,  is  something ;  but  he  does  mo«  than  this— he  founds 
a  new  empire  in  hell,  and  from  it  conquers  tiis  new  world,  whither 
he  bends  his  undaunted  flight,  forcing  his  war  through  nether  and 
surrounding  fires.     The   poet   has  not  in  all   th.e  given  us  a  mere 
shadowy  outline ;    the   strength   is  equal    to   the   magnitude  of  the 
conrrption.        I  he  Achilles  of  Homer  i«  not  more  distinct ;    the 
1  nans  were  not  more  vast;   Prometheus  chained  to  his  rock  was  not 
a  more  terrific  example  of  suffering  aod  of  crime.      Wherever  the 
figure  of  Satan  is  introduced,  whether  he  *alk.s  or  flies.  '  rising  aloft 
incumbent  on  the  dusky  air,'  it  is  illustrated   with  the  most  striking 
and  appropriate  images :  so  that  we  see  it  alwavs  before  us  gigantic 
irregular,  portentous,  uneasy,  and  disturbed— but  dazzling  in  its  faded 
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splendour,  the  clouded  ruins  of  a  god.  The  deformity  of  Satan 
IS  only  ID  the  depravity  of  his  will ;  he  has  no  bodily  deformity  to 
excite  our  loathing  or  disgust.  The  horns  and  tail  are  not  there, 
poor  emblems  of  the  unbending,  unconquered  spirit,  of  the  'vrithing 
agonies  within.  Milton  was  too  magnani'iious  and  open  an  antagonist 
to  support  his  argument  by  the  bye-tricks  of  a  hump  and  cloven  foot ; 
to  bring  into  the  fair  field  of  controversy  the  good  old  catholic 
prejudices  of  which  Tasso  and  Dante  have  availed  themselves,  and 
which  the  mystic  German  critics  would  restore.  He  relied  on  the 
justice  of  his  cause,  and  did  not  scruple  to  give  the  devil  his  due. 
Some  persons  may  think  that  he  has  carried  his  liberality  too  far, 
and  injured  the  cause  he  professed  to  espouse  by  making  him  the 
chief  person  in  his  poem.  Considering  the  nature  of  his  subject,  he 
wonld  be  equally  in  danger  of  running  into  this  fault,  from  his  faith 
in  religion,  and  his  love  of  rebellion  ;  and  perhaps  each  of  these 
motives  had  its  full  share  in  determining  the  choice  of  his  subject. 

Not  only  the  figure  rf  Satan,  but  his  speeches  in  council,  his 
soliloquws,  l,is  address  to  Hve,  his  share  in  the  war  in  heaven,  or  in 
the  fall  of  man,  shew  the  same  decided  superiority  of  cliaracter.  i  o 
give  only  or,.-  instance,  .-ilmost  the  lirsr  speech  he  makes: 

'  I»  this  the  region,  this  the  soil,  the  clime, 
Said  then  the  lost  archangel,  this  the  seat 
That  we  m,.st  chan,e:e  for  Heaven  ;  this  mournful  glonm 
for  that  celestial  light  >     Be  it  so,  since  he 
Who  now  is  sovrain  can  dispose  and  bid 
'Vhat  shall  be  risjht .  farthest  from  him  is  hest, 
Whom  reason  hath  equalil,  force  hath  made  supreme 
Above  his  equals,     Farewel  happy  fields, 
Where  joy  for  ever  dvwlls  :  Hail  horrors]  hail 
Infernal  world,  and  thou  profoundest  Hell, 
Receive  thy  new  possessor ;  one  who  brings 
A  mind  nol  to  be  ihang'd  by  place  or  tinie. 
The  mind  i-  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 
(an  make  a  Hc.iv  n  of  Hell,  a  Hell  of  Heavn. 
What  matter  where,  if  I  be  snil  the  same. 
And  what  I  should  be,  all  but  less  than  he 
Whom  thunder  hath  made  greater  ?     Here  at  le.ist 
^Ve  shall  be  free  ;  th'  Almightv  hath  iim  built 
Here  for  his  envy,  will  not  drive  us  hence : 
Here  we  may  reign  secure,  and  in  mv  choice 
To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  though  in  Hell: 
Better  to  reign  in  Hell,  than  serve  in  Heaven." 

The  whole  of  the  speeches  and  debates  in  Pandemonium  are  well 
worthy  of  the  place  and  the  occasion— with  G'  Is  for  speakers,  and 
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angel,  and  archangels  for  hirers.  There  ,s  a  decided  n.anly  tone  in 
^e   arguments   and    sent.ments,  an  eloquent   dogmatism,  J  if  each 

Ch^Kl'''K  '^'°"J  *°™"«'^  '^°"""'°°  =  »  «=^«""«  which  Milton 
prolMbly  borrowed  trom  his  spirit  of  p=rtis»ship,  or  else  his  spir  t  of 
Frt.sanship  from  the  natural  tirmnes  and  v.gour  of  his  mind  In 
th.s  respect  Milton  resembles  Dante.  (the  only  modern  wri?';  wih 
whom  he  has  any  th.ng  in  common)  and  it  is  remarkable  ,h  ,  Dan te 

heTe  erL^f  ""'  ""  ^•"''""'  P"""'^^"-  ^''^^  "Pproximnnon  to 
nMl,  ^  P'""?""'   Pf<>«*h'ch  has  been  made  an  obiect.on 

to  Milton  .poetry,  and  which  is  chiefly  to  be  met  with  in  these  bitter 
mvecfves   ,s  one  o.  its  great  excelle/ces.      The  author  might  her 
tarn  h.s  ph, hpp.cs  against  Salmasius  to  good  account.     The  rout   n 

w  th  hideous  ruin  and  combustion  down.'  But,  perhaps,  of  all  th^ 
passages  in  Paradise  Lost,  the  description  of  the  employments  of  the 
anges  during  the  absence  of  Satan,  some  of  whom  '  retreated  in  I 
silent  valley,  s,ng  w,th  notes  angelical  to  many  a  h.:  ■,  their  own 
heroic  deeds  and  hapless  fall  by  doom  of  battle,'  is  the  most  pcrfr« 
thT„''M  "^'"*  P^"*'"'  ^"'^  sublimify.-What  proves  the  truth  ^■ 

this  noble  picture  m  every  part,  and  that  the  frequent  complaint  of 
wan,  of  interest  in  ,t  ,s  the  fault  of  the  reader,  not  of  the  poet,  is  that 
when  any  interest  of  a  practical  kind  takes  a  shape  that  can  be  at  all 
urned  mto  this,  (and  there  is  little  doubt  that  MNton  had  .ome  such 
L)\^VT'""J  "')  ""'"  P^"y  "''™"''  '"■  ">  "»  own  purposes, 
and  that  m  fact,  a  noted  political  writer  of  the  present  day  ha 
exhausted  nearly  the  whole  account  of  Satan  in  the  Paradise  Lost, 
by  applying  ,t  to  a  character  whom  he  considered  as  after  the  devil 
(though  I  do  not  know  whether  he  would  make  even  that  exception) 

Milton  s  hatan  is  not  a  very  insipid  persorane. 

f.-M-.^'^""  ^°^  ?'"  "  '""'  '*^"  '*■'''  'hat  the  ordinary  reader  can 
feel  l.ttle  interest  m  them,  because  they  have  none  of  the  passions, 
pursu,t.,  or  even  relations  of  human  life,  except  that  of  man  and  wife 

least  to  the'r'"'^^  '"^'u*"""'  '^  "■"  "•  '^'  P""'-^'  "-"''^<'.  ^' 
1k.1„  ?     M  ^y-''^"'^"'-  .   The  preference  has  on  this  account  b^en 

d  versified  pictures  of  all  the  passions  and  affections,  public  and 
private,  incdent  to  human  nature-the  relations  o    son,  of  brother, 

riia)  tn,'/'"?-,'/""™'  *"''  ""'"y  °'^"'-  '■™8''-'«  P«f«f«<l  the 
Iliad  to  the  (Myssey,  on  account  of  the  greater  number  of  battles  it 
contains;  but  I  can  neither  agree  to  his  criticism,  nor  assent  to  the 
pre^sen,  objection.     It  is  true,  there  is   little  action  in  this  part  of     , 
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Milton's  poem;  but  there  is  much  repose,  and  more  enjoyment 
1  here  are  none  of  the  every-day  occurrences,  contentions,  disputes, 
wars,  fightings,  feuds,  jealousies,  trades,  profession.,  liveries,  and 
common  handicrafts  of  life;  'no  kind  of  traffic;  letters  are  not 
known;  no  use  of  service,  of  riches,  poverty,  contract,  succession, 
bourne,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard  none,  no  occupation,  no 
treason,  felony  sword,  pike,  knife,  gun,  nor  need  of  any  engine.' 
So  much  the  better;  thank  Heaven,  all  these  were  yet  to  come. 
WW  still  the  die  was  cast,  and  in  them  our  doom  was  sealed.  ]n 
them 

•The  generations  were  prepanul  ^  the  pangs. 
The  internal  pangs,  were  ready,  the  dread  strife 
Of  poor  humanity's  afflicted  wilj. 
Struggling  in  vain  with  ruthless  destinv." 

In  their  llrst  false  step  we  trace  all  our  future  woe,  with  loss  of 
bden.  But  there  was  a  short  and  precious  interval  between,  like  the 
hrst  blush  of  morning  before  the  day  is  overcast  with  tempest,  the 
dawn  of  the  world,  the  birth  of  nature  from  'the  unapparent  deep,' 
with  Its  f,rst  dews  and  fresl,nes,s  on  its  cheek,  breathing  odouri. 
1  heirs  was  the  first  delicious  taste  of  life,  and  on  then,  depended  all 
that  was  to  come  of  it.  In  them  hung  tremMing  all  our  hopes  and 
tears.  They  were  as  yet  alone  m  the  world,  in  the  eve  of  nature 
wondenng  at  their  new  being,  full  of  enjoyment  and  enraptured  with 
one  another,  with  ti.e  voice  of  tlieir  Maker  walking  in  the  garden 
..nd  mimstenng  angels  attendant  on  their  steps,  winged  mes'senger. 
Iron,  heaven  l,Ke  rosy  clouds  descending  in"  their  sight.  Nature 
played  around  them  her  virgin  fancies  wild  ;  and  spread  for  them  a 
repast  where  no  crude  surfeit  reigned.  Was  there  nothing  in  this 
scene,  which  God  and  nature  alone  witnessed,  to  interest  a  modern 
cr,tic .      Wliat  need  was  there  of  action,  where  the  heart  was  full  of 


7  had  nothing  to  do  but  feel 


bliss  and  innocence  without  it !      Th 

their  own  happi.iens,  and  'Uo'.v  to  know  no  more.*'  'They  toiled 
not,  neither  did  they  sp,n  ;  yet  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not 
arrayed  like  one  of  these.'  All  things  seem  to  acquire  tVesh  sweet- 
ness, and  to  be  clothed  with  fresh  beautv  in  their  si.'ht.  They  usted 
as  it  were  for  themselves  and  us,  of  all  that  thereover  was  pure  in 
human  bliss.  '  U  them  the  burthen  of  the  nivstery,  the  heavy  and 
the  weary  weight  ot  all  this  unintelligible  world,'  i,,  ii..|,tened.'  Thev 
stood  awhile  perfect,  but  they  afterwards  fell,  and  were  driven  out  of 
1  aradise,  tasting  the  iirst  fruits  of  bitterness  as  they  had  done  of  bliss 
tJut  their  pangs  were  such  as  a  pure  spirit  might  feel  at  the  sisht 
-their  tears  'such  as  angels  weep.'     The  pathos  is   of  that   n,ild 
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contemplative  kind  which  arises  from  regret  for  the  loss  of  un.™,t  ki 
napp.„e.,,  and  resignation  to  inevitable^,  e      There  ia„orof  the 

:t;s::^l,;^-^rs'rrisr:^f^r-  ^^ 

.rnpos^ibility  of  attaining.     This  woufd  h'a^  d«t  oy Ju,  tL^rr 

loss  .ot  wthout  sorrow,  but  without  impious  and  st'ubborn  r^ning 
'In  either  hand  the  hasfning  angel  causht 
Our  j.ng  nng  parents,  and  to  th'  eastern  Rate 
JUd  them  direct,  and  down  the  cliff  as  fast 
I  o  tiie  subjected  plain ;  then  disappear'd. 
They  look.ng  back,  all  th' eastern  side  beheld 
Ot  i'aradise,  so  late  their  happy  seat 

W,th  dreadful  faces  throng'd,  and  fierj- arms: 
Some  natural  tears  they  dropt,  but  wip'd  them  .oon. 
The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose       ' 
i  he.r  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide  ' 


LECTURE  IV 

ON    DRVDEN    AND    POPE 

DaVDEN,   and    Pope  are  the  great  masters   of  the  artificial  stvie  nf 

CZI?  Zl''""''^V'  '"^  P°"'  °^-^°-  I  l-ave "irerd/t^e  ted. 

Lhaucer  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton,  were  of  the  natural  -and 
hough  thts  art,hc,al  style  is  generally  and  very  justly  acknowl^dg^ 
o  be  mfenor  to  the  other,  yet  those  who  stand  it  the  head  of  th« 

class,  ought,  perhaps,  to  rank  higher  than  those  who  occupy  an 
fenor  place  ,n  a  superior  class.    They  have  a  clear  and  indeSent 

ex  e"enr°hTch'"'''"''.''"  "jf™^  ^'°^'"'^  '  ^-^  and  decree  of 
well  V  sol  U  ""  •"'  ")"/"/  "°^^"'  ^'^^-  What  has  been  done 
«ell  by  some  later  writers  of  the  highest  style  of  poetry,  is  included 
m,  and  obscured  by  a  greater  degret  of  power  and  gen  JT  i^  hose 

t^rn'o  f™  7:r  'r  ^"  'T  '^-i  '^  '-'^  "^^  'mirdy'di  t 
Vounofn?     ;  n  ^^  '"^"^'   =""^    '^"^   f""-   i"  whole   an,ount. 

Mdton'     VT^"'  ^"'^'  ^'  Akenside.  only  follow  in  the  trah.  of 
Mdton    and    hhak.peare:    Pope   and   Drvden  walk  by  their  sWe 
though  of  .n  unequal  stature,  and  are  entitled  to  a  firs7pl  ce  in  tt 
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reflection,  judgr  of  the  merf.  „/  ''''°' *"^'"«  »"y  --egular  process  of 
absolute  'JorX  °ht^"  o  iLafv'rH  "°"  '^  '".'"'""'  »'"^ 
different  faculty  of  the  m  nd   or  T  H^  'fP'"'?  "'^  fi™"^y'-«  » 

should  be  recoilectedTtha  lr/rn,f;^"'  '^'''%°*  ™''"» '  f"  '' 
not  of  the  highest  cU^Tk^^  :^'^  t!^'^;:  (^'-^^l  "  poets) 
altogether  to  be  despised.  ^  people,  and  not 

XThe  question,  whether   Po.ie  was  a  nnet     1,,.   u    ji 
settled,  and  is  hardly  worth  so  tlin?-  for  if  h  ^    ^  ^^   **" 

he  must  have  been  a  great  prose' wrtrthaf  '  h  ""'  "  «™'  P°«' 
of  some  sort.  He  was  1  ZTlf"  ^  -V'  ^^  *"  »  ^reat  writer 
refined  uste;  ai^aT  he  chose  verse''?r  "'T'  ""''/^  "^'  """' 
poetry)  as  the  vehicle  ,n  IZ        u^  '1^    """"  "''"'""'  distinction  of 

f-  a'^  oet.  a„Vf  gL^o  e.'  Tf  rde'^'L'"^  '"  ^^-^^''^  P"-" 
one  who  cives  the  ,,fn,„.,         J'  '    ^  *  S"'"'  P'"''.  *«  mean 

the  utmos^fo"  :'  oThe  s^s  of  tLrh"  Tv'''""'  "'  '"^"'  ^ 
sense  a  great  poet;  for  the tnAhl    ^    *>"".' P°P«  »'»«  not  in  this 

lay  the  clean  "^contr/ry  way  ^melvinT'""'"  ■"""  °''"'  "^ 
appear  to  the  indifferenTobserverT'  "P"«"""g  'h.ngs  «  they 
as  in  his  Critical  E,av  or  in  r.P'*'^  °^  T^J^'^'^^  ^  P-^i""' 
'emptibleand  insignSt  ^i^Vo^T:::'!  t"Li:"s'''  ■""" '^""- 
clothing  the  little  with  mock-diTnif,,,.'     I  ^"'™''   "  '" 

in  adorning  the  trivial  inddentTfnT*'  r'"  '"?  ^^'""  °^  ^""'y-  "^ 
utmost  elegance  of  exp' esln  ,„H  ,  T  f  '''*"°"''  o*"  ''*^  ""•>  the 
ship  or  selllove.  s  -r  W  'e;!  °ll'''  »  "^""'"^  '"—  "''f-nd. 
as  a  poet  of  loftl  enthusirsm  "^^f  !,;  """'  ''.°'  "'""  distinsu,.hed 

sense  of  the  beaut.erofra mr'e  L  >"  ™^3.'"^'«'".  «ith  a  passionate 
the  heart;  but  he  was  a  w  t  ,'nH  "  -^  '"'"«'"  '^  ""  *"'''"g«  "^ 
tion,  and  the  worlc7  with TU  '  r".  r'  "  f""  °^ '""'''  °^  "^'erva- 
nature  when  eXlll'sh^fb;  a^a"  ick  na  ftrt'"""'  "' Ti  "'  "'^ 
and  manners  as  established  hvthTf  7    propriety  of  thought 

refined  sympathy  wfhLlnfim.,;  ■fl'^  "i"""™^  of  society,  a 
he  felt  them  withiT  the  1 1  |e  " t  7't '''.'"'"?"  °^  '"""'"■  ''f^'  ^^ 
was,  in  a  word   the  me-   n  i    f  ^"  ^'"'"y  ""'*  '■"^"d^-     He 

tion'betwrthetwo'^as  wd  1  r'""'  1"'°^""  ="'''  "^"^  ^is-inc! 
of  nature  is  one  X  f  om  he  ,1  "'^^c  i'  "'"■  "  "-i'-The  poet 
passion  in  his  owl  br'ea  rsvnmatii?'""f  ^T"'^'  °^  P°*"'  ^"^  of 
«ra„d,  and  imp.ssLn  d  in'  'ature  i:"!'''''!" '"  ^''""^''  ^"-l 
."■mediate  appeal  t„  ,he  senses  to  th,  h  '7^ '  ""'J"''-''  '-  "' 
men;  so  that  the  poet  of  naturei;    1  u""^""'  '"''   ''^••"■"  of  all 

of  his  mind,  may'b^  said  to  hdd        '"'''• '"'^  '^'^P"'' ''"'^  ^"'"""V 

n-re;    to  be  id'enti/ed^"h'lV,nXr.';d'''f  ^"^ '•■"'  °' 

I-   -u o".-    „nil  io  recora   the 
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feelings  of  all  men  at  all  times  and  places,  m  they  are  liable  to  ihe 
bame  impressiona ;  and  to  exert  the  sun*  power  over  the  minds  of 
his  readers,  that  nature  does.  He  see»  ttiingt  in  their  eternal  beauty, 
for  he  sees  them  u  they  are ;  he  feeU  them  in  their  uniYersal  interest, 
for  he  fcels  them  as  they  affect  tHe  first  principles  of  his  and  our 
common  nafure.  Such  was  Honw,  such  was  Shakspeare,  whose 
works  will  last  as  long  as  nature,  bev^suse  they  are  a  copy  of  the 
indestructible  forms  and  everlasting  impulses  of  nature,  welling  out 
from  the  bosom  as  frojii  a  pereanial  spring,  or  stamped  upon  the 
seost..  oy  the  hand  of  tlicir  nakw.  The  power  of  the  imagination  in 
thf'n,  is  the  representative  powei  of  all  nature.  It  has  its  centre 
m      e  humnn  soul,  and  makes  the  urcuit  of  the  universe. 

■  ope  was  not  assuredly  a  poet  of  this  class,  or  in  the  first  rank  of 
It.  He  saw  nature  ^wily  dressed  by  art;  he  judged  of  beauty  by 
fashion  ;  he  sought  for  truth  in  the  opinions  of  the  world  :  he  judged 
of  the  feelings  oi  others  by  his  own.  The  capacious  soul  of  Shak- 
speare had  an  intuitive  and  mighty  sympathy  with  whatever  could 
enter  into  the  heart  of  man  in  all  possible  circumsunces :  Pope  had 
an  exact  knowledge  of  all  that  he  himself  loved  or  hated,  wished  or 
wanted.  Milton  has  winged  his  daring  flight  from  heaven  to  earth, 
through  Chaos  and  old  Night.  Pope's  Muse  never  wandered  with 
safety,  but  from  his  library  to  his  grotto,  or  from  his  grotto  into  his 
hhrary  back  again.  His  mind  dwelt  with  greater  pleasure  on  his  own 
jSarden,  than  on  the  garden  of  Eden ;  he  could  describe  the  faultless 
whole-length  mirror  that  reflected  his  own  person,  better  than  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  lake  that  reflects  the  face  of  heaven— a  piece  of 
cut  glass  or  a  pair  of  paste  buckles  with  more  brilliapce  and  effect, 
than  a  thousand  dew-drops  glittering  in  the  sun.  He  vculd  be  more 
delighted  with  a  patent  lamp,  than  with  '  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia's 
brow,'  that  fills  the  skies  with  its  soft  silent  lustre,  that  trembles 
through  the  cottage  window,  and  cheers  the  watchful  mariner  on  the 
lonely  wave.  In  short,  he  was  the  ])oet  of  personality  and  of  polished 
life.  That  which  was  nearest  to  him,  was  the  greatest ;  the  fashion 
of  the  day  bore  sway  in  his  mind  over  the  immut.ible  laws  of  nature. 
He  preferred  the  artificial  to  the  natural  in  external  objecM,  because 
he  had  a  stronger  fellow-feeling  with  the  5eIf-love  of -the  maker  or 
proprietor  of  a  gewgaw,  than  admiration  of  that  which  was  interesting 
to  all  mankind.  He  preferred  the  artificial  to  the  natural  in  passion, 
because  the  involuntary  and  uncalculating  impubes  of  the  one  hurried 
him  away  with  a  force  and  vehemence  with  which  he  could  not 
grapple  ;  while  he  could  trifle  with  the  conventional  and  superficial 
modifications  of  mere  sentiment  at  will,  laugh  at  or  admire,  put  them 
on    or  off  like  a  masquerade-dress,  mnke    much    or  little  ot   then  , 
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indulge  them  tor  a  longer  or  a  shorter  tii.ie,  as  he  pleased;  and 
because  while  they  amused  his  fancv  and  exercised  his  ingenuity, 
they  never  once  disturbed  his  vanity,  his  levity,  or  indifference.  His 
mind  was  the  antithesis  of  strength  and  grandeur ;  its  power  was  the 
power  of  indifference.  He  had  none  of  the  enthusiasm  of  poetry ; 
he  was  in  jioetry  what  the  sceptic  is  in  religion. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  his  chief  excellence  lay  more  in  diminish- 
ing, than  in  aggrandizing  objects;  in  checking,  not  in  encouraging 
our  enthusiasm ;  in  sneering  at  the  extravagances  of  fancy  or  passion, 
instead  of  giving  a  loose  to  them ;  in  describing  a  row  of  pins  and 
needles,  rather  than  the  embattled  spears  of  Greeks  and  Trojans ; 
in  penning  a  lampoon  or  a  compliment,  and  in  praisin"  Mlirthn 
t'i'>unt.  '  " 

Shaksi)eare  s.ivs, 

'  — 1"  Fortunes  niy  and  brightness 

I  he  herd  hath  more  annoyance  by  the  brize 
Than  by  the  tyger;  but  when  the  splitting  win.l 
Ntakes  jlexible  the  knees  of  knotted  oaks, 
And  flies  fleil  under  shade,  why  then 
The  thinij  of  courage. 

As  rouseii  with  rage,  witli  rage  lioth  svmpathire  j 
And  witn  an  arccnt  tuned  in  the  selfsame  key. 
Replies  to  cliiding  Fortune.' 

There  is  none  of  this  rough  work  in  Pope.  His  Muse  was  on  •. 
peace-establishment,  and  grew  somewhat  effeminate  by  long  ease  and 
mdulsence  H.  .yed  in  the  smiles  of  fortun,-,  and  basked  in  the 
favour  of  the  gr.- ;.  In  his  smooth  and  polisneu  verse  we  meet  with 
no  prodigies  of .,  .,re,  but  with  miracles  of  wit;  the  thunders  of  his 
rn  are  whispered  flatteries;  its  forked  lightnings  pointed  sarcasms, 
tor  'tl>e  Ena,le(.  -.k,'  h.  jjives  us  'the  soft  myrtle  ' :  for  rocks,  and 
seas,  and  mountains,  arfl.cial  grass-plats,  gravel-walks,  and  tinkline 
Ills ;  for  earthquakes  and  tempests,  the  breaking  nf  a  flowe,-pot,  or 
the  fall  of  a  china  jar;  tor  the  tug  and  war  of  the  elen,ent,.  cr  the 
deadly  strife  of  the  passions,  we  have 

'  Caliii  conte-nplation  and  poetic  ease." 

Yet  within  this  retired  and  nairow  circle  how  much,  and  that  how 
exquisite,  was  contained!  What  discrimination,  what  wit,  wha 
w  ??•  '"^''/'"y'  ^•''^'  l"'l<i"K  spleen,  what  elegance  of  thought, 
what  pampered  refinement  ot  sentiment!  It  is  like  looking  at  the 
world  through  a  microscope,  where  every  thing  assumes  a  new 
oaracter  and   a  new   con.e<men.e,  where  th^nga   are   seen  in  the* 
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minutcat  circumKancci  and  alightrit  thadei  of  diflfercnce ;  where  the 
little  becomea  gigantic,  the  deformed  lieautiful,  and  the  beautiful 
deformed.  The  wrong  end  of  the  magnifier  is,  to  be  aure,  held  to 
every  thing,  but  atill  the  exhibition  ia  highly  curioua,  and  we  know 
not  whether  to  be  moat  pleaard  or  aurprised.  Such,  at  least,  ia  the 
beat  account  I  am  able  to  give  of  thia  extraordinary  man,  without 
doing  injustice  to  him  or  others.  It  is  time  to  refer  to  particular 
instances  in  hia  worka — The  Rape  of  the  Lock  is  the  beat  or  most 
ingenious  of  these.  It  is  the  most  exquisite  specimen  of  filagree 
work  ever  invented.  It  is  admirable  in  proportion  as  it  is  made  of 
nothing. 

'  More  subtle  web  Arachne  cannot  spin, 
Nor  the  fine  nets,  which  oft  we  woven  see 
Of  scorched  dew,  do  not  in  th'  air  more  lightly  flee.' 

It  is  made  of  gauze  and  silver  spangles.  The  most  glittering  appear- 
ance ia  given  to  every  thing,  to  i>a5tc,  pomatum,  billet-doux,  and 
patchca.  Airs,  languid  aira,  breathe  around ; — the  atmoaphere  is 
periumed  with  affectation.  A  toilette  is  described  with  the  solemnity 
of  an  altar  raised  to  the  Goddess  of  vanity,  and  the  history  of  a  silver 
bodkin  ia  given  with  all  the  pomp  of  heraldry.  No  pains  are  spared, 
no  profusion  of  ornament,  no  splendour  of  poetic  diction,  to  set  off 
the  meanest  things.  The  balance  between  the  concealed  irony  and 
the  assumed  gravity,  is  as  nicely  trimmed  as  the  balance  of  power  in 
liurope.  The  little  is  made  great,  and  the  great  little.  You  hardly 
know  whether  to  laugh  or  weep.  It  is  the  triumph  of  insignificance, 
the  apotheosis  of  foppery  and  folly.  It  is  the  perfection  of  the  mock- 
heroic  I  I  will  give  only  the  two  following  passages  in  illustration  of 
these  remarks.  Can  any  thing  be  more  elegant  and  graceful  than  the 
description  of  Belinda,  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  canto  ? 

'Not  with  more  gioiic>,  in  the  ethereal  plain, 
The  sun  first  rises  o'er  the  purpted  main. 
Than,  issuing  forth,  the  rival  of  his  beams 
Launched  on  the  bosom  of  the  silver  Thames. 
Fair  nymphs,  and  well-drest  youths  around  her  shone, 
But  ev'iy  eye  was  fix'd  on  her  alone. 
On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore, 
Which  Jews  might  kiss,  and  infidels  adore. 
Her  lively  looks  a  sprightly  mind  disclose, 
Quick  as  her  eyes,  and  as  unfix'd  as  those : 
Favours  to  none,  to  all  she  smiles  extends; 
Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  once  offends. 
Bright  as  the  sun,  her  eyes  the  gazers  strike ; 
And  like  the  sun,  they  shine  on  all  alike. 
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Y,"  f'^I''l"^'  "'"'  '""'ntw  void  of  pride 

It  lo  her  .hare  some  female  error,  fall 
Look  on  her  tacc,  and  you  '11  forget  >m  all. 

NoL^i'l"/'."'"''',  'V"  •J"'"''"™  ">  mankind, 
Nourish  d  two  lock,,  «hich  gnu rful  hung  heh  nd 
In  equal  curls,  and  well  conspird  to  deck 
With  khining  ringlets  the  .mooth  iv'iy  nick  ' 

And  drew  a  deadly  bodkin  from  her  .ide. 
(1  ne  same  his  ancient  personage  to  deck 
Her  great,  great  grandsire  wore  about  hi.  netk, 
F„™m   "»'"l't!l  ,"hich  after,  mel.e.l  down. 
Form  d  a  vast  buckle  for  his  widow's  gown 
Her  intant  grandame's  whistle  next  it  |rew  ' 
i  he  bells  she  jingled,  and  the  whistle  blew ' 
Then  in  a  b<.  Ikii,  grac'd  her  mother's  hairs! 
Which  long    he  wore,  and  now  Belinda  wears)  ' 

and  f.  hcity  of  the  expression  are  equally  remSie    Vh„.  ""' 

.ng  on  the  variety  of  men's  opinion^  heLP  *""  ""  '"""- 

'^i:;'ai:;::^^s'^;^-;nt^^  -- 

much  those  of  a  school,  and  oVaconfiTeroneTh'r  "  "'  """ 
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immortality.  I  have  quoted  the  passage  elfewhere,  but  I  will  repeat 
it  here. 

'  Still  green  with  bai^s  cacli  ancient  altar  stands, 

Above  the  reach  of  sac-rile^^ioiis  hands  j 

Secure  from  flames,  from  envy's  fiercer  ra^v, 

Destructive  war,  and  all-involving  age. 

Hail,  bards  triumphant,  bom  in  happier  days, 

Immortal  heirs  ot  universal  praise! 

Whose  honours  with  increase  of  ages  grow, 

As  streams  roll  down,  enlarging  as  they  flow." 

These  lines  come  with  double  force  and  beauty  on  the  reader,  as 
they  were  dictated  by  the  writer's  despair  of  ever  attaining  that 
lasting  glory  which  he  celebrates  with  such  disinterested  enthusiasm 
in  others,  from  the  lateness  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  from 
his  writing  in  a  tongue,  not  understood  by  other  nations,  and  that 
grows  obsolete  and  unintelligible  to  ourselves  at  the  end  of  every 
second  century.  But  he  needed  not  have  thus  antedated  his  own 
poetical  doom — the  loss  and  entire  oblivion  of  that  which  can  never 
die.  If  he  had  known,  he  might  have  boasted  that  '  his  little  bark  ' 
wafls.d  down  the  streai..  of  time, 

' With  t/u'iri  should  sa^I, 

Pursue  the  triumph  and  p:irrake  the  gale ' — 

if  those  who  know  how  to  set  a  due  value  on  the  blessing,  were  not 
the  last  to  decide  confidently  on  their  own  pretensions  to  it. 

There  is  a  cant  in  the  present  day  about  genius,  as  every  thing  in 
poetry :  there  was  a  cant  in  the  time  of  Pope  about  sense,  as  per- 
forming all  sorts  of  wonders.  It  was  a  kind  of  watchword,  the 
shibboleth  of  a  critical  party  of  the  day.  As  a  proof  of  the  exclusive 
attention  which  it  occupied  in  their  minds,  it  is  remarkable  that  in 
the  Essay  on  Criticism  (not  a  very  long  poem)  there  are  no  less  than 
half  a  score  successive  couplets  rhyming  to  the  word  sense.  This 
appears  almost  incredible  witliout  giving  the  instances,  and  no  less  so 
when  they  are  given. 

'  IJut  of  the  two,  less  dangerous  is  the  offence. 
To  tire  our  patience  than  mislead  our  sense." — lines  3,  4. 

*  In  search  of  wit  these  lose  their  common  sense, 
And  then  turn  critics  in  their  own  defence.' — /.  28,  29. 

'  Pride,  where  wit  fails,  steps  in  to  our  defence. 
And  fills  up  all  the  mighty  void  of  sense.' — /.  1,19,  to. 

'  Some  by  old  words  to  fame  have  made  pretence, 
Ancients  in  phrase,  mere  modems  in  their  sense.'^/.  324,  j 
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■  Tis  not  enough  no  harshness  ^Ivis  oSence  ■ 
The  sound  must  stem  an  echo" to  the  sense.'-./.  364,  j. 

'  At  every  trifle  scorn  to  take  offence : 

J  hat  always  shews  great  pride,  or  little  sense.'-/.  3S6,  7. 
<  Be  silent  always,  when  you  doubt  your  ,ense, 

And  speak,  though  sure,  with  seeming  didld.'nce.--/.  jfij,  ;. 
'  le  niggards  of  a.h  iee  on  no  pretence 

I'or  the  worst  avarice  is  that  of  sense.'—/,  jyg,  5. 
'  Strain  out  the  last  dull  dropping  of  their  sense,'    ' 
And  rhyme  w,th  all  the  rage  of  impotence.'-/.  608.  <-.. 

'  A?7"!h'"  ''"'T  ':■'"•  g"«^l  negligence, 
Alhl  without  method  talks  us  into  sSis*.'—/!  653,  ^. 

I  have  mentioned  this  the  more  tor  the  sake  „f  fhn..  .,-.■         i. 
are  b       ,  a  idolisers  of  our  author,  chi.flyorthet:':  f     r^o^rt." 
^fet  W  'e:rPo:T  •-?,^^°^°P■"-  t^at.  there  is  but  one 

•There  died  the  best  of  passions,  Love  and  Kiune.' 
This  is  not  a  legitimate  ellipsis.      Fame  is  not  a  passion,  thoURl,  love 
'  bv      nd  f";  •::  ir^^^^y -"f"-'*,  ^y  "«=  -eeting  of  the'sou 
and   lov,  ii  f  '     '  '^^^'y°f  themselves  immediately  implied  'love 

not  only  .han  i/,,ter.  but  than^n^/e^elt  I  '  ers'^^he'^faS 

h  rm  „;""  nT",""?  ■'"=  "T'I^^^  '°  '"  ""'f°™  smoothnesf   1 
^Zri'  ,  "n='«'on  of  the  Iliad,  which  has  been  considered 

^f:rr-^eS-t;~-^^^^ 

thirk':.,^?nt:Le'frpir"otthefo    '-"^   -'y,-«P'-   I   can 

be  'i;ingenuou,^r:orkrwieX"tr;'^nr^     -^t' 

foundation  is  in  the  letters  themselvi  of  Abe   rd  and  E  0,°  '  wWch 
ZV",  ?'rP^«»'-!  l'"  "i"  in  a  different  wa"     It  i    inltl 
?ouH  h^    "      'L"'  '  P'""  °^  I'igb-wrou.ht  eloqueLe.      No  won  -n 
could  be  supposed  to  write  a  better  love-letter  in  yerse       r1.;I    ,k 
nchnes,  of  the   historical  materials,  the  hi^h'yrof  the^'oti'a! 
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sentiments  wliich  Pope  had  to  work  upon,  there  were  perhaps 
circumstances  in  his  own  situation  wliich  made  him  enter  into  the 
subject  with  even  more  than  a  poet's  feeling.  The  tears  shed  are 
drops  gushing  from  the  heart :  the  words  are  burning  sighs  breathed 
trom  the  soul  of  love.  Periiaps  the  poem  to  which  it  bears  the 
greatest  similarity  in  our  language,  is  Dryden's  Tancred  and  Sigis- 
munda,  taken  from  Boccaccio.  Pope's  Eloise  will  bear  this  com- 
parison ;  and  after  such  a  test,  with  Boccaccio  for  the  original 
smthor,  and  Dryden  for  the  translator,  it  need  shrink  from  no  orher. 
Ihere  is  something  exceedingly  tender  and  beautiful  in  the  sound  of 
the  concluding  lines : 

'If  ever  chance  two  vnandering  lovers  brings 
To  Paraclete's  v^hite  walls  and  silver  springs,"  &c. 

J^^-^^-^l  ""J  ^^°  '"  "°'  P°P«''  >»*'  *0fk.  It  is  a  theory 
which  Bolingbioke  is  supposed  to  have  given  him,  and  which  he 
expanded  into  verse.  But  '  he  spins  the  thread  of  his  verbosity 
finer  than  the  staple  of  his  argument.'  All  that  he  says,  'the  very 
words,  and  to  the  self-same  tune,'  would  prove  just  as  well  that 
whatever  IS,  is  wrong,  as  that  whatever  is,  is  right.  The  Dunciad 
has  splendid  pas-ages,  but  in  general  it  is  dull,  heavy,  and  mechanical. 
1  he  sarcasm  already  quoted  on  Settle,  the  Lord  Mayor's  poet,  (for 
at  that  time  there  was  a  ci'.y  a',  well  as  a  court  poet) 

'  Now  night  descending,  the  proud  scene  is  o'er, 
But  lives  in  Settle's  numbers  one  day  more ' 

is  the  finest  inversion  of  immortality  conceivable.  It  is  even  better 
than  his  serious  apostrophe  to  ti.e  great  heirs  of  glory,  the  triumphant 
bards  of  antiquity  I  °     >  r 

The  finest   burst  of  severe  moral  invective  in  all  Pope,  is  the 
prophetical  conclusion  of  the  epilogue  to  the  Satires : 

'  Virtue  may  chuse  the  high  or  low  degree, 
'Tis  just  alike  to  virtue,  and  to  me ; 
Dwell  in  a  monk,  or  light  upon  a  king. 
She 's  still  the  same  bclov'd,  contented  thing. 
Vice  is  undone  if  she  forgets  her  birth, 
And  stoops  from  angels  to  the  dregs  of  earth. 
But  "tis  the  Fall  degrades  her  to  a  whore : 
Let  Greatness  own  her,  and  she 's  mean  no  more. 
Fier  birth,  her  beauty,  crowds  and  courts  confess. 
Chaste  matrons  praise  her,  and  grave  bishops  bless  i 
In  golden  chains  the  willing  world  she  draws. 
And  hers  the  — ""'  '-   — '  ' -"^     • 
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Niounts  the  tribunal,  lifts  lier  scarlet  head 

And  sies  pale  Virtue  carted  in  her  stead.  ' 

Lo  !  at  the  wheels  of  her  triumphal  car, ' 

Old  England's  Genius,  rough  with  many  a  scar 

Dragg  d  in  the  dust !  his  arms  hang  idly  round' 

His  flag  inverted  trains  along  the  gVound  '         ' 

Our  youth,  all  liver)--d  oVr  with  foreign  gold, 

hctri-e  her  dance  ;  behind  her,  crawl  the  old  1 

Sec  thronging  millions  t.,  the  Pagod  run, 

And  ofter  country,  parent,  wife,  or  son  ' 

Hear  her  black  trumpet  through  the  land  proclaim. 

i  hat  mt  to  he  corrupted  is  the  shame. 

In  soldier,  churchman,  patriot,  man  in  poiv>, 
I  IS  av  rice  all,  ambition  is  no  more  I 

See  all  our  nobles  begging  to  be  slaves  ! 

See  all  our  fools  aspiring  to  be  knaves  ! 

The  wit  of  cheats,  the  courage  of  a  whore, 

Are  what  ten  thousand  envy"  and  adore  : 

All,  all  look  up  with  reverential  awe, 

At  crimes  that  'scape  or  triumph  o'er  the  law. 

While  truth,  worth,  wisdom,  daily  they  decrvs 

Nmning  is  sacred  now  but  villainy. 

Yet  may  this  verse  (if  such  a  verse  remain) 

Show  thete  was  one  who  held  it  in  disdain.' 

His   Satires   are  not   in   general   80   good   as   his    Epistle..     His 
enmtty  „  efFem.nate  and  petulant  f       'a  sense  of  weakness   as  h 
friendship   was   tender   from   a   sense  of  gratitude.      I  do  n«   like 
for  mstance,  h.s  character  of  Chartres,  or  his  character,  of  women 

,b  f '"'/  '''^"°  ^'''""  "P°"  *''='''■""»  '  ''i'  fastidiousness  n,Tke 
others  fasfdmus.  But  hi,  compliments  are  divine  ,  they  are  equal  in 
value  to  a  h  o^  an   estate.     Take  the  following.  ^  To  addts- 

.ng  Lord  Manstield,  he  .^peaks  of  the  grave  as  a  sec  ne, 

'^'if'i*  ^'"""y'  'ong  "-ough  his  country's  nride. 
Shall  be  no  more  than  Tully,  or  than  Hyde.' 

To  Bolingbroke  he  says 

'  XY'''',,''''''  ''"^  '•""  'f  •"«  °"«  "'•'^a'h  of  mine. 
Oh  all-accomplish 'd  St.  John,  deck  thy  shrine  .'■ 

Again,  he  has  bequeathed  this  praise  to  I,ord  Cornbury— 

'  Despise  low  thoughts,  low  gains  : 
Disdain  whatever  Combury  disdains  ; 
Be  virtuous  and  be  happy  for  your  pains.' 


One  would  think  (though  there  is  no  knowing)  tint 


r  ! 


descendant 
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this  nobleman,  if  there  be  ruch  a  person  livinK,  could  hardly  be  guiltv 
ot  a  mean  or  paltry  action.  s      j 

The  finest  piece  of  personal  satire  in  Pope  (perhaps  in  the  world) 
IS  his  character  of  Addison;  and  this,  it  may  be  observed,  is  of  a 
"""^/.r-  made  up  of  his  respect  for  the  man,  and  a  cuttinK  sense 
of  his  failings.  1  he  other  finest  one  is  that  of  Buckingham,  and  the 
best  part  of  that  is  the  pleasurable. 

'  — ;-  Alas  !  how  changr  n  him. 

That  life  of  pleasure  and  that  soul  of  wliiiii : 
Gallant  and  fray,  in  Cliveden's  prouil  aliove, 
The  bower  of  wanton  Slircwsbury  and  ioie  !  ' 

Among  his  happiest  and  most  inimitable  ertuMom,  are  the  Kpistles 
?r  ,  ri'*"'"''""'^  '°  ■'""'  '^^  iwinter;  amiable  patterns  of  the 
dchKhtful  unconcerned  life,  blending  ease  with  dignity,  whicb.  poL-ts 
and  painters  then  led.      Thus  he  says  to  Arbuihnot— 

'  '.Vhy  did  I  write  .'     What  sin  to  me  unknown 
Dipp  d  me  m  ink,  my  parents'  or  my  own  > 
As  yet  a  child,  nor  yet  a  fool  to  fame, 
I  lisped  in  numbirs,  for  the  numbers  came. 
I  left  no  calling  for  this  idle  trade, 
No  duty  broke',  no  father  disobey 'd  ; 
The  muse-  but  serv'd  to  ease  sonie  friend,  not  wire  -, 
To  hcip  me  through  -his  long  ditca-e,  my  life, 
To  second,  Arbutlinot !  thy  art  and  care. 
And  teach  tlie  being  you  preserv'd  to  bear. 

But  why  then  publ^h  ?     Granville  the  polite 
And  knowing  Walsh,  would  tell  me  I  could  wi,tc- 
Well-natur'd  Garth  inflam'd  with  early  praise,        ' 
And  Congreve  lov'd,  and  Swift  endur'd  my  lays; 
The  courtly  Talbot,  Somers,  Sheffield  read  ; 
E'en  mitred  Rochester  would  nod  the  head  ; 
And  St.  John's  self  (great  Dryden's  friend  before) 
With  open  arms  receiv'd  one  poet  more. 
Happy  my  studies,  when  by  these  approv'd  ! 
Happier  their  author,  when  by  these  belov'd  ! 
From  these  the  world  will  judge  of  men  and  books. 
Not  from  the  Bumets,  Oldmixons,  and  Cooks.' 

I  cannot  help  giving  also  the  conclusion  ot  the  Epistle  to  Jervas 

'  Oh,  lasting  as  those  colours  may  they  shine. 
Free  as  thy  stroke,  yet  faultless  as  thy  line  ; 
New  graces  yearly  like  thy  works  display. 
Soft  without  weakness,  without  glaring  gay; 
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And 
a  tiicory 


I.>.l  by  *uriie  nilc,  that  guide,,  hut  not  lun.tniins- 
Au.1  hni.h  .'  m„re  tlirough  happiness  than  p,„is 
i  III-  JtiMilroi  nits  shall  in  their  praise  eonspiie 
One  dip  the  penii!,  ami  one  string  the  Ivrt 
^  ct  shoulil  the  Crates  all  tl-.y  figures  place, 
Anil  breathe  an  air  divine  m  ev'rj-  face  ■ 
y<^t  should  li.e  Muses  bid  my  numbers  roll 
Strong  as  th,-i'-  iharnis,  and  gen   c  as  their  soid  ■ 
V\iih  Zeuxis'  Helen  thy  Bridgewater  vie,  ' 

And  these  be  sung  till  Granville's  Mvra  die- 
Alas  I   hniv  little  tro.n  the  -rave  we  claim  ! 
1  hou  but  prcscrv'st  a  fage,  and  I  a  name.' 

shall    we    cut    ourscIv,-s   off  from  beauties    like   these    with 

please  the  dull  spite  and  inordinate  vanity  of  those  'who  have  eves 
but  they  see  not-ears,  but  they  hear  not-and  understandings/but' 
they  understand  nnt,'_and  go  about  asking  our  bi.n,!  gu  de. 
whether  Pope  was  a  poet  or  not  ?     It  will  never  do.      sSuch  ptsons 

t?sn"nJ,V  '""fT  "  "'""'.''  ""'  '"^^^S"^  '"  ^V'  '^'"  it  "rf 
0  somethmg  of  the  same  sort  m  some  other  writer.      Thus  th.ey  say 

that  the  hne,  'I  hsp'd  in  nun.bers,  for  the  numi.ers  came,'  is  pretty 

but   taken    from    that   of  Ovid_£/   y„„„  ,.„,,.,i,,   ,,J,„^  Pj;^; 

>ra,.  They  are  sate  m  this  mode  of  criticism  :  there  is  no  danger 
ct  any  one  s  tracing  their  writings  to  the  classics. 

Pope's  letter,  and  prose  writings  neither  take  away  from,  nor  add 
to  his  poetical  repuation.  There  is,  occasionally,' a  littleness  of 
manner,  and  an  unnecessary  degree  of  caution.      He  appear-,  anxious 

0  say  a  good  thing  in  every  word,  as  well  as  every  sentence  Thev 
however,  give  a  very  favourable  idea  of  his  moral  character  in  all 
respects;  and  h,s  letters  to  Atterbury,  in  his  disgrace  and  exile,  do 
equal    honour  to    both.      If  I   had  to  choose,  there  are  one  or  two 

t'ha?Po  e"  ""^  °'  ™°'  *^^'  ^  ''"'"''^  '■'"'  '"  *'='"■  '^''"'  ^''" 

Bryden  was  a  better  prose-writer,  and  a  bolder  and  more  varied 
Ters.her  than  Pope  He  was  a  more  vigorous  thinker,  a  more 
correct  and  logical  declaimer,  and  had  more  of  what  may  be  called 
strength  of  mind  than  Pope ;  but  he  had  not  the  san-e  refir.-n.ent  and 
delicacy  of  feelmg.  Dryde.'.  eloquence  and  spirit  were  possessed  in 
a  higher  degree  by  others,  and  in  nearly  the  same  degree  by  Pope 
himself;  but  that  by  which   Pope  was  distinguished,  was  an  essence 

account  n  !  ''."'T'''^',  ""^  °^  incomparable  value  on  that  sole 
account.  Dryden  s  Episdes  are  excellent,  but  inferior  to  Pope's 
though  they  appear  particularly  the  adniira'bie  one  to  Con^reve)  to 
have  been  the  model  on  which  the  latter  formed  his.     His  Sadres 
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of  Pope',  in  thr:~/'Vi;rrraa:  :''T'h-''''k";'    """« 

them  in  his  own  mind,  and  o  mT  th'onf  '^?  ^'^'ms  w  refine  upon 
fill  they  are  not  real  chir  k-,,.?  u  J""  "'''^'  '"^  Pl'^^»»". 

h.,s  spleL  and  Lil  C  d'e  cHb  ,k'""k''"'-^""8  ^ffuLns  of 
descrri>lng  his  own  .leTcriptio^in  "e  fes  hiL'e  r«'  ='"f  ^"  «""  °" 
Dryden  recurs  to  the  obiect  ofl„  ,  t  %  ,.  '"  '"'"''  "P«i''ons. 
gives  us  new  stroke  of  crarlctera's  well  .['I .""'"«'  f  "/" "'  ^"'^ 
and  Panther  ia  an  allegory  as  wc  la,  a    „  /"'r"    ^'"^  "'■"• 

home;  the  battery  isno/soprn  .blank  But '„fb  "  ■'^^\''"^  '"' 
Renius,  vehemence,  and  staS  nf^:  ■  ■  '"'^"*''^  «  has  more 
Dryden's  works,  t^ot  except  nfti?/  iT7  "  '.^"l  '"^  °'^"  "' 
also  contains  the  firest  exan^nle!  5  T  "T  '"''  ^chitophel.     It 

I  will  quote  the  fo  owinta'^,  n  in'^r'  "^  '-"^'ng  verlillcation. 
complaining  of  the  Sen  wh  h"  la"'''  '  T")  "^  " 
received  fron,  the  church  of  EngT-md.  "^      '        "  ' '"'"  "• 

Ke3'f  l""""'  J""''  '''^'''*'  "''"^^  i^orpse  impure 
Repaul  the.r  commons  with  their  salt  maniTe 
Another  farm  he  had  behind  his  hou.e"  ' 

Not  overstocicc:!,  but  barely  for  his  use  ■ 
W  herem  h.s  poor  do.nc-stic  poultry  fed 
And  from  h.s  pious  hand  '  received  their  brc:«l.- 
Our  pampered  p.geons,  with  malignant  eyes, 
JJeheld  these  ,nn,.tes,  and  their  nur     .es; 
Though  hard  thcr  tare,  at  eveni,,.  an.l  «  m„,n 
(A  cruise  ot  water  an,l  an  ear  of  ^orn,)  ' 

A    hea':n"^'  ^""'^"J  "'"  ""■'"-'""'  ^"'1  'houijht 
Fnfn         ?. "^  '■',"■?''  S"in  was  broutfht. 
Fam  wouKI  they  h  ch  that  littl.  food  away. 

And  ,n, el   th.y  gnevcd  to  see  so  nigl,  their  hall 
The  b,rd    l,at  warned  St.  Peter  of  hLs  fall ,  ' 

That  he  should  ra.se  his  mitrf.l  .rest  on  h hrh 
And  clap  h,s  wuigs,  and  call  his  familv 

with  ™m  -"r  '  '"''■'"  '^'  "'■"^■al  powers 
W,th  m.dnight  mattms  at  uncivil  hours ; 
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;u^t   n    he  5w«tness  „t  iluir  mnrnini;  n-t 
least  „t  a  binl  !   M.pmely  „l,e>,  he  ,„i..lu 
wi  ''"'«/'"''/'>?.  to  rise  Wore  the  iii;ht  I 

Couhlheno.  letaba<l«an,nk.die'      ' 
The  w„H.I  „.a,  (all,,,  in,„  ..f^^.^^  „,    . 

Th„  age  knew  l,.„„  than  to  la.t  an.l  i,-  ,v 
C.o,,dse,,se,nsa,,c.,lu,,r.hi,,>v„,,l,la,La;, 
So  to  beg,,,  as^they  ,„ight  enll  Ih.  yc-a,!'       ' 
iuch  feats  ,n  former  times  had  wrought  the  falls 

eIZZT  "-t'""'-'?"  ■"  -i-'er'd  walls 
ExpelM  (ar,u,.,  and  for  their  lands  they  tied  • 
Ami  s.ster  Partlet  with  her  hooded  hea.l  ' 

as  l,ootcd  hence,  because  she  would  not  pray  a-bed.' 

in  satire.  '"vcctue,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  heroical 

fir^^chjtaf  ttr!:;  '^'''™'  f-^"--ce  ;  it  is  a  tissue  of 
has  been  d^no^^^riit  i;"^:^;' t"'  '"Ap  o";"  "^'^  °'  :'"^' 
of  the  same  stamp  ;  thev  are  ihThnrH  P '  j  ^-"'^.^'  '"  R™"»'  »™ 
meretricious  fancy  The  famou^n"/  ''"'«  ""^"''""^  °'' ''  "'^''S™. 
reputatiou;  for,  alpiece  of  n<  eZl  ,  ""•  *"•   ^r^'"  '^^^•••"es  its 

recited  in  alternate  «r„„he'^^,„d,""l"""'  '°  ''"  '"  '"  -""'i^.  or 
,„-j  a  ■  '"'"""e  strophe  and  antistrophe.  w  th  rlis»,V.'  oil,.  • 
and  flowing  verse,  nothing  can  be  better  It  Til  Mr  ^'''''''oi's. 
0.-  sung;  it  is  not  equally  good  to  reld  It  i  I  ^  ^  '■  u"  ^  ''''^ 
ep.c  or  dramatic.  L  insfanc^.'^dtcri^tion'^oriitcTr'  "^'"^ 
'The  jolly  god  in  triumph  tu.„es 

Sound  the  trumpets,  be.at  the  dru.us; 

I-  lush  d  with  a  purple  grace. 

He  shews  his  honest  fa"<c  '— 

Titian  or  Rubens!      Lyrical  poetrv   of  nl^  ^  '"'"u*""'  ^''"'"^   ^V 
resemblance  to  painting  ^tlar,7h  "'hers,  bears  the  nearest 

which  depend  f^r  eff^t,'  n"t  on  he  worTfn^'"r.'"'^  P"™^  '=8"-»' 
It  is  the  dance  and  p..n  onle  of  Po^v  "in  '  ™  'i'  '''""™- 
movement,  the  Alexander's  Feas  has  all  that  /"T''  ^"'*."P'-.'''>'  »'' 
respect;  it  only  wants  loftinessTndttt'ot  'ha""ct  r^^"''*^'  '"  '''" 
Drydens  plays   are   better   than    Pope   could   ha,;    written;    for 
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though   111-  dots 


His    alterations    from    Chaucer    in.i     I' • 

ki.uwicdne  of  the  taste  of  h  f  ,    .  ^"^'-^"'"    ^hew    a    ^reate. 

pasMon  in  both       T  e  "nn  r  J  aTi^S-  ?'•   "u'  '""•■  "^  "- 

-ce,„i.,„,  in  which,  I ,  X  ^  ^ii:";:;t  r  •?'  °"'^^^™"''' 

4-n.  the   intpassior.el  declamation  oe  o'   ^  '  "iX'J""' 

ixr-'f^tst'Hof  "TV  'r-^™'"-' "^-'  ''^'^^^^ 

sin.Hicity   and   CO  c™  rli'7    r       'T' f^'^i":;  "'""'e  enchantin:; 

to  Venus:  •         "    ''"'''"'  """'  "'^^  """^  ''-  '"  '  •■'^'on's  "i'el 
'Thou  .;l.r,l,ler  of  th.  mount  of  Citha-ron  !' 

worEVand"l^\l,d'l'i„rtha:''^'   '"'"'^' ■''''  "'°"  ''"'"'•-  "^  "^^ 

poetry   h  J  ^*^' h^^rH^d":;''^    T^'""^''  °''  °"'  ''■'"^'-'  '"« 

csunction)  in  the  time  of  Cha  les  7-  and  aoli-'  f      Z    '"  ™'"'"" 
t:mcy  to  that  of  «,it,  as  in  the  rlion  of  cT-,  ?°  T  I'"  ''""'y  °' 

1.  degenerated  into  the  poetr;  of  Cl  c'ott  jlla^  ^-^stW; 

luckily:    when   he  ■!«' re/ a„",°,u^  ''''■?' '''''"  ""'  ''tTiouslv,  b„t 

tion  :  h.  w,i  naturally  t-arnCi  ^ni  7j  ^'  ^'l'  ^""  ""=  P'""  '"-"maida- 
nature  ;  he  looke.i  i„"Li.  an  ,;,,,,  her  ,h  "  '^  '^'""'"'  "^  '""''"  '"  "'■> 
alike  i  were  he  .o,  I  .houl.i     o  hin    uZr    >  '  """"'  ">•  1"=  «  "ery  v*here 

mankind.  He  i,  manv  tine  ,1a,  „  Tnl  °  "T"  *!""  "'"■  "■=  S"""'  "^ 
clenchea,  h.  seri„u,  .welling  in.n  Cba,t  '^  B^,  h/""','  ""'  ■''t'eneratins  into 
t-rtat  occaainn  is  presented  •-  him       V„  „i'  ?  ''*">"  S""'  "^i-     some 

h.  » it.  and  did  n'ot  then  rai.e''hl,.,'?:."ii,"HXvr.L^Ur;f"pt.s,'^'  ""''-'  "" 
J,  2  %.«/.v->.  /e»M  , J„,  ,„«,.  ^,i^,;^,  Cufrtm: 
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»n.l  thought,  in  the  8uccm1in«  reign,:  as  in  the  latter  part  ol  thr 
last  ccn.-v,  it  wa,  tranKtur.nt.J,  by  mean  of  the  French  kevohn.^n 
:nto  the  ,,  itry  of  paradox. 

Of  I)o„ne  I  know  nothing  but  »ome  beautiful  verses  to  his  witc 
lis.u;u<,n^  hff  from  accompanying  hmi  on  his  travels  abroad,  a..1 
lome  cjuamt  nddjes  m  ver.c,  which  the  Sphinx  could  not  .-.^ave!. 

death  ot  Oh,er  Cromw.ll  sh.w  that  he  was  .-.  n,an  not  ,.ifh,-.ut  ..cniiis 
Jiid  :,:rfn>;th  of  thoughr. 

Marvfl  is  a  writer  of  nearly  the  san.e  period,  and  wu.thv  of  a 
Better  a^c.  home  of  his  verses  are  harsh,  as  il-.e  words  of  Me'rcurv  ■ 
od.cr.,  nms.cal,  as  ,s  Apollo's  lute.  Of  the  latter  kind  are  his  boatl 
song,  his  description  ot  a  fa>.n,  and  his  lines  to  l.adv  Vere  His 
lines  j.rchxed  to  Parrdise  Lost  ar..-  by  no  means  the  most  fav^ur.hlc 
specimen  or  his  povi"rs 

Butler's  Hudibras  is  a  poc.i  ot  im,.-.  wit  than  aiy  other  in  the 
mruaH--.  The  rhymes  have  as  much  Renius  in  them  as  the  thoughts- 
but  there  is  no  story  in  it,  and  but  little  humour.  Humour  is  the 
making  others  act  or  talk  absurdly  and  unconsciouslv  :  wit  is  the 
pointing  out  and  rl.Mculing  '.hat  absurdity  consciously,  and  with  more 
or  less  ill-nature.  The  fault  of  IJutlcr's  poem  is  not  that  it  has  too 
much  wit  but  that  it  has  not  an  ecjual  ouantity  of  other  thin..s 
e  would  suppose  that  ....  starched  manners  and  sanctified  grim.fce 
ot  'he  times  in  which  he  lived,  would  of  themselves  luvc  been 
surticicntly  rich  in  ludicrous  incidents  and  characters  j  but  they  seem 
rather  to  have  irritated  his  spleen,  than  to  have  drawn  forth  his 
powers  of  p,cturesc|ue  imitation.  Certainly  if  we  compare  Hudil.a. 
with  Don  Quixote  m  this  respect,  it  seems  rather  a  meagre  and 
unsatisfactor;-  performance.  *" 

Rochester's  poetry  is  the  poetry  of  wit  combine,!  with  the  love  ot 
pleasure,  of  thouRht  with  licentiousness.  His  extiavaganc  heedless 
levity  has  a  sort  of  passionate  enti  usiasm  in  it,  his  contempt  for 
every  thing  that  others  respect,  almo  amounts  to  subli.nitv.  His 
poem  upon  Nothing  is  itself  no  trifling  work.  His  epiprams  were 
the  bitterest,  the  least  laboi.red,  and  the  truest,  that  ever  were  written. 
Sir  .lohn  .Suckling  was  of  the  same  Mercurial  stamp,  but  with  a 
,ure.iter  fund  of  .  -.al  spirits;  as  witty,  but  less  malicious.  His 
i-allad  on  a  \Vea,..ng  is  perfect  in  its  kind,  and  has  a  spiut  of  hiah 
enjoyment  in  it,  of  sportive  fancy,  a  liveliness  of  description,  and  a 
truth  of  nature,  tha-  never  were  surpassed.  It  is  superior  to  either 
Gay  or  Prior  ;  tor  with  all  their  naiv.l.  and  ter^ness,  it  has  a 
Shakspearian  grace  and  luxuriance  about  it,  wh.ch  thev  could  not 
have  reached. 
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Drnlmm   and  Cowley   iH^loni;  to  tl,..   ,,„„.  ,„.,,    ,    , 
di^t.nct  fron.  ...-.ch  other :    the  one  u      ,.       .     ' '  '    '      '  T*"  'i"'''" 
nuhmcholy  and  t:,nt,s,icil       Th'  "  i'r<"ins,  the  nth,, 

Ru.xi  thought,  in  "       Co  por-l  HI  "''And'.n'r  "','^'""1  ''"•"•'"' 
inexhaustible   fund    of  sen  .    ■"  I  ",*''y  "'"'■  '"  ^'' 

conceit.,  and  c:li'::;h:lS7' h  "^IX    '--•"'^ 
Jjreat   man,   not  a  j-rcat   i.oet       Hnt    r     in        ^"""'"-     "'^  ^^.isa 

•  Slic  .loth  Idl  mc  where  to  l.orru«r 
l"mh)rtinthemi,lstofM,rrn>v: 
Makes  the  ilt>ulati'st  plaepl 
Toherpri'Miuehf  a  jirare  ; 
;;"''  '1»-  l'!"!.i>t  .lKnmi.„ts 
Jic  her  tairi^t  ornaiiientv. 
Ill  my  foMiicr  (lavs  of  hlUs 
MiT  divine  (.kill  tauijht  iiic  this, 
I  hat  from  every  thin.;  I  saw, 
I  cduh;  some  inveniio'n  <lraw'; 
Ami  raise  pleasure  to  her  lu-ichi 
Through  the  meanest  ohjert's  si^ht, 
«y  the  murmur  of  a  spring, 
Or  the  least  bt>ugh\  rustclmg, 
By  a  daisy  whose  leaves  spre'a'd 
S^iut  when  Titan  goes  to  bed  ; 
Or  a  shaily  hush  or  tree. 
She  could  more  infuse  in  me 
Than  all  Nature's  beauties  .an, 
I"  some  other  wiser  man. 
iiy  her  help  I  also  now 
Make  this  churlish  place  allow 
Some  things  that  may  sweeten  gladnes. 
lithe  very  gall  of  sailness, 
I  he  dull  loneness,  the  black  shade 
That  these  hanging  vaults  have  made, 
I  he  strange  music  of  the  waves 
Beating  on  these  hollow  caves    ' 
This  black  den  which  rocks  eilihoss, 
Overgrown  with  eldest  moss, 
The  rude  portals  that  give  light 
'^'ore  to  terror  than  delight. 
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ThiB  my  (IuiiiIkt  ot'iicglnl, 
WaM'il  aluHji  with  >lisrc\ti<c  i, 
Fr.rin  all  iIicnc  and  this  ,f,ii|  air, 
A  fit  objt'i't  tor  (It'siiair, 
Shp  liath  laiishl  iiic  by  li,7r  might 
Ti.  draw  iiMiilnrt  and  dili,;lit. 
Tiii-rrl,iri-,  ih,«i  hvK  rartlily  blis^, 
I  "ill  i-lnTJsh  tlut  tor  tlii-. 

Pofsie;    ll.iil  vwiTt '^.l  coMlrlil 

Tiial  ere  Ili-.iv'n  lu  mortals  lent  ; 

Though  they  as  a  tritic  liv    ■  tlier, 
\Vl.osr  dull  thoughts  can     ,  cnn.rlve  thre, 
1  .iciu:;li  ihou  be  to  them  a  scorn, 
i  iKit  to  nought  but  earth  arc  born  ; 

Ltt  niy  litt  no  longer  be 

Than  I  am  in  love  with  tlm. 

Though  our  wise  ones  call  thei  inadnest, 

Let  me  luver  taste  of  sadness, 

It  I  love  not  thy  maddest  tits, 

Aluive  all  their  greatest  wits. 

And  though  some  too  seeming  holy, 

Do  account  thy  raptures  folly, 

riiou  dost  teach  -ne  to  conti'mn 

What  m.ikts  knaves  and  fools  of  them.' 


MiCTURL:    V 


ON    T.'IOMSON     ANIJ    COWI'ER 

Th,,msos,  the  k.nd-hearted  Thomson.  «.as  the  most  Indolent  c' 
mor  a  8  attd  of  poet,.  But  he  was  also  one  of  the  best  both  of 
mortals  and  ot  poets.  Dr.  Johnson  makes  it  his  praise  that  he  wrote 
'no  Itne  which  dytng  he  would  wish  to  blot.'  Perhaps  a  better 
proof  of  his  honest  simplicity,  and  inoffensive  goodness  cf  disposition 

rshth^'b  h',T?r'''r."''''^''  ""y"'''"  1-"°"  living  would 
«.sh  that  he  should  blot.  Indeed,  he  himself  wished,  on  hit  death- 
bed, formally  to  expunge  his  dedication  of  one  of  the  Seasons  to  that 
finished  courtier,  and  candid  bioj^,;,,,her  of  his  own  life,  liub 
Uoddington.  As  critics  however,  not  as  moralists,  we  might  say 
on  the  other  hand-.  Would  he  had  blotted  a  thousand  I '-xle 
^ame  suavity  of  temper  and  sanguine  warmth  of  feeling  which  threw 
^uch  a  natural  grace  and  g.nial  spirit  of  enthusiasm  over  his  poetry, 
was  also  the  cause  of  its  inherent  vices  and  defects.  He  is  affected 
through    carelessness:     pompous    from    unsuspecting    simplicity    of 
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character.  He  is  frequently  pedanjc  and  ostentatious  in  his  style. 
Because  he  had  no  consciousness  of  these  vices  in  himself.  He 
mounts  upon  stilts,  not  out  of  vanity,  but  indolence.  He  seldom 
writes  a  good  line,  but  he  makes  up  for  it  by  a  bad  one.  He  tale" 
advantage  of  all  the  most  trite  and  mechanical  common -placesof 

hought  them  qmte  as  good,  and  likely  to  be  quite  as  acceptable  to 

worth  putting  himself  to  the  trouble  of  accomplishing.  He  had  too 
htt  e  art  to  conceal  his  art :  or  did  not  even  seem  to'know  thatlh  re 
was  any  occasion  for  it.  His  art  is  as  naked  and  undisouised  as  his 
nature;  the  one  is  as  pure  and  genuine  as  the  other  is  gross,  gaudy, 
and   meretricious      Ail   that   is   admirable   in   the    Seasons,  is  th^ 

TZ'"T  ,'.  "f  "^'"'''  «'"'"'•  ""^  ''"'"'  lo™  of  his  subject, 
bI  r  ;  """'"''^<''."^«  ^0"'es  uncalled  for,  and  departs  unbidden 
But  he  takes  no  pains,  uses  no  self-correction;  or  if  he  seems  to 
abour  It  IS  worse  than  labour  lost.  His  genius  'cannot  be  con 
rained  by  mastery.'  The  feeling  of  nature,  of  the  changes  of  the 
seaon=,  was  ,n  his  mind,  and  he  could  not  help  conveying  this 
feeling  ,0  the  reader,  by  the  mere  force  of  spontanLs  exprefsion 
to  chU.,  "P'"^*!°°  <>"*  "<«  ^<""'=  of  itself,  he  left  the  whole  busines 
If  h?.  K-'  °'' "■"'"g 'o  '.^^<=  '"s'ead  of  encountering  the  difficulties 
van^d  TnJ'  ,M  "■'  ""'  '"T""''  °^  '™^  inspiration\ith  the  most 
Zk  ,  Tl°  '  ■"""",''''  ^'''"  <""  ^  '^=""if»l  half  line  with  a 
,Z  ,K  T"'."/''"'™'*'  =>"  exquisitely  natural  sentiment  or 
mage  with  a  cloud  of  painted,  pompous,  cumbrous  phrases,  like  the 
hower  of  roses,  m  which  he  represents  the  Spring,  his  own  lovely, 
fresh,  and  innocent  Spring,  as  descending  to  the  earth.  ^ 

'  'i""!^'-  ^'""'''  ^^""S  '■  ethereal  Mildness  !  come. 
And  from  the  bosom  of  yon  dropping  cloud, 
While  music  wakes  around,  veil'd  in  a  shower 
Ot  shadowing  roses,  on  our  plains  descend  ' 

Who,  from  such  a  flimsy,  round-about,  unmeaning  commencement  as 
f  naZ  "''"'  '''I'f^'^'^-"  ""exaggerated,  hLe-felt  descr  ^  L" 
thro  ll  7V*  r"i^  ""  '="""''*  '"  '"^l'  unconscious  profusion 
through  this  and  the  following  cantos?  For  instance,  the  verv  next 
passage  is  crowded  with  a  set  of  striking  images.  " 

'  And  see  where  surly  Winter  passes  off 
Far  to  the  north,  and  calls  his  ruffian  blasts  ■ 
His  blasu  obey,  and  quit  the  howling  hill, 
The  shatter'd  forest,  and  the  ravag'd  vale  ■ 
^^  While  softer  gales  succeed,  at  whose  kind  touch 
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Disfolving  inovis  in  livid  torrents  lost, 
The  mountains  lift  their  green  heads  to  the  sky. 
As  yet  the  trembling  year  is  uncontirmed, 
And  Winter  oft  at  eve  resumes  the  breeze, 
Chills  the  pale  morn,  and  bids  his  driving  sleets 
Deform  the  day  delightless  ;  so  that  scarce 
The  bittern  knows  his  time  with  bill  iii^tilpht 
To  shake  the  sounding  marsh,  or  from  the  shore 
The  plovers  when  to  scatter  o'er  the  heath, 
And  sing  their  wild  notes  to  the  list'ning  waste.' 

Thomsor.  is  the  best  of  our  descriptive  poets  :    for  he  gives  mast 
of  the  poetry  of  natural  description.      Others  have  been  quite  cqiial 
to   him,   or    have   surpassed    him,    as  Cowper   for    instance,   in   the 
picturesque  part  of  his  art,  in   marking  the  |)cculiar  features  and 
curious  details  of  objects ; — no  one  has  yet  come  up  to  him  in  giving 
tl;     sum  toul  of  their  efFects,  their  varying  influences  on  the  mind. 
He  does  not  go  into  the  minutix  of  a  landscape,  but  describes   the 
vivid  impression  which  the  whole  makes  upon  his  own  imagination  ; 
and  thus  transfers  the  same  unbroken,  unimpaired  impression  to  the 
imagination  of  his  renders.     The  colours  with  which  he  paints  seem 
yet  wet  and  lireathing,  like  those  of  the  living  statue  in  the  Winter's 
Tale.     Nature  in  his  descriptions  is  seen  growing  around  us,  fresh 
and  lusty  as  in   itself.     We  fed   the  effect  of  the  atmosphere,  its 
humidity  or  clearness,   its  heat  or  cold,  the  glow  of  summer,   the 
gloom  of  winter,  the  tender  promise  of  the  spring,  the  full  over- 
shadowing foliage,  the  declining  pomp  and  deepening  tints  of  autumn. 
He  transports  us  to  the  srnrching  heat  of  vertical  suns,  or  plunges  us 
into  tlie  chilling  horrors  and  desolation  of  the  frozen  zone.     We 
hear  the  snow  drifting  against  the  broken  casement  without,  and  see 
the  fire  blazing  on  the  hearth  within.     The  first  scattered  drops  of 
a  vernal  shower  patter  on  the  leaves  above  our  heads,  or  the  coming 
storm  resounds  through  the  leafless  groves.     In  a  word,  he  describes 
not  to  the  eye  alone,  but  to  the  other  senses,  and  to  the  whole  man. 
He  puts  his  heart  into  his  subject,  writes  as  he  feels,  and  humanises 
whatever  he  touches.     He  makes  all  his  descriptions  teem  with  life 
and  vivifying  soul.     His  faults  were  those  of  his  style— of  the  author 
and  the  man ;  but  the  original  genius  of  the  poet,  th.e  pith  and  marrow 
of  his  imagination,  the  fine  natural  mould  in  wliich  his  feelings  were 
bedded,  were  too  much  for  him  to  counteract  by  neglect,  or  affectation, 
or  false  ornaments.     It  is  for  this  reason  that  he  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
popular  of  all  our  poets,  treating  of  a  subject  that  all  can  understand, 
and  in  a  way  that  is  interesting  to  all  alike,  to  the  ignorant  or  the 
refined,    because   he   gives   back   the   impression  which  the   things 
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thniiM-lvcs  make  upon  us  in  naturp      'Th-t-       i 

"nilml,   pour.-,!   out   the   wl,„lc  ,oul   nf  ■„     I  jn       ''■"  '"    "• 

»u,.inc,  dissolvcvl  into  a  vo  L.T  /  '"''°'''"«.  d-f^usc,  rcl.,x«l, 
with  a  ,,..  of  0,P;,  ,;"  '  ,  :;''''"'".=  -'<  »"rroun.lc.)  hin.«-lf 
lis.le».ncs,  of  hi.  iw,  tenier  '  M  ?,""'  '"  ""^',  ""'»"  with  the 
.l-cription,  of  the.,..  iST^f'^  ™5.:::"  ^ '  «-'-''7""''.'''' 
iwmpcred  way  of  life  -of  Inn,  „ho  '  '  "''  """"  '""""ous 
burnished  (ly   n  month  of    „„.i  ""»•.  ■inionR   them    like   'a 

way,  and  him,  """'    ''"'  '"""   '''"   ""■"'  <•"  his  heedless 

•  For  ,vh,„„  „,,  „         ,,^,1^  |,^_,  J 

It  n.  th,s  „„„k  of  ,,ui„,  hells  ha,l  ever  hee, '  • 

'  That  drowsy  rustled  to  the  sighing  gale  •_ 
^^^:Z  e^xl'uitr.lt.t'i^'",'"'''  '"P'"«-      '''"  «""  'here  are  „„ 

Pope,  was  the  first  to  point  out  andH     •"    .     "'°"-  '"  >"»  ^-'My  on 

i-tance.  to  the  ^iescrU^n"^,  ^tfets'o/'thV^co  ?'• "'  """'  '"<'' 
ships  at  Carthanena-l'of  the  Ven,,!,  7  '''«  ""'ag'on  among  our 
amid  the  sullen  waves  '  and  to  ,1  e^H  •"  ''!."'*  "'8*"'^  P'""?"* 

the  deserts  of  ArabU      This  la^na™"'"""' f  "i"  pilgHms  losf  in 

'•  <^.  i3  no.  free  from  tit  ^r,tr7fr;rs  T^rtir; 


noticed. 
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.-  „    ,   ' ; Bri;ith'd  hot 

Hx.m  all  the  boundless  furnace  of  the  sky, 
An    the  w,de-ghtt  r,ng  waste  of  burning  s.nd, 
A  srfoca.ing  w,nd  the  pilgrim  ..uites    ^         ' 
\V,th  nwant  .leath.     I'atient  of  thirst  an.l  -oil 

Or  fril'T  M  "u"''"]""''  ■•"«  'he  fiery  blast. 
Oi^  rem  the  black-red  ether,  burstine  broa  I 
SnlLes  the  sudden  whirlwind.    S.ra"fht X  ^and, 
tommoVd  around,  in  gath'ring  eddfes  play  ' 

Nearer  and  nearer  still  they  darkning  cSme 
T.ll  w.th  the  gen-ral  all-involving  storm 

ir/h"';^'^'  "''"'"i  ^""""■'"^'"ilds  arise, 
And  by  the.r  noon-day  fount  dejected  thrown 
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Or  sunk  at  night  in  tail  ilisa^trnns  sltfp 
Htncalh  iltwcniling  hills  the  caravan 
Is  buncil  (Irep.     In  Cairo's  rrowilr,)  Mrrcis 
I  h   im|,atitnt  nirr.  hant,  wondrinj;,  waits  in  vain  ■ 
And  Mecca  saddens  at  the  long  delay.' 

There  are  other  paRsages  of  equal  beauty  with  ihrse;   such  as  that 
of  the  hunted  stag,  followed  l>y  •  the  inhun.an  rout,' 


' ; 1  hat  (rnm  the  shady  depth 

I'.xpel  him,  circling  through  his  cvry  shift 
Me  sweeps  the  forest  oft,  and  sohbing  sees 
The  glades  niiM  op-ning  to  the  golrhn  day 
Where  in  kin.l  contest  with  his  hutting  fri.nds 
He  wont  to  struggle,  or  his  loves  enjoy.' 

The  Whole  of  the  description  of  the  fro/en  /one,  in  the  Winter  is 
perhap,  even  finer  and  more  thoroughly  Id,,  as  being  done  from  ea'rly 
associations,  that  that  of  the  torrid   zone  in  his  Sumuier.     Any  thb^ 

think,  hardly  to  be  found  in  the  whole  ran.-rc  of  pocl.y. 

'There  through  the  prison  of  unbounded  wilds 
Harr  d  by  the  hand  of  nature  from  escape 
\  /ide  roams  the  Russian  exile.     Nought  around 
Mirkcs  his  sad  eye  but  deserts  lost  in  miow, 
And  heavy.loaded  gn.vcs,  and  solid  floods, 
That  stretch  athwart  I  lie  solitary  vast 
Their  icy  horrors  to  the  frozen  main  ; 
And  cheerless  towns  far  distant,  never  bless'd 
Save  when  its  annual  course  the  caravan  ' 

Bends  to  the  golden  coast  of  rich  Cathay 
With  news  of  human  kind.' 

The  feeling  of  lonelin.vs.s,  of  distance,  of  lin-.;c,ing,  slow-revoivino 
years  of  pinmg  expectation,  of  desolation  within  a^d  with™"  he 
heart,  was  never  more  finely  expressed  than  it  is  heie 

I  he  account  which  follows  of  the  employments  of  the  Polar  night 
-of  the  journeys  of  the  natives  by  moonlight,  drawn  by  rein-dee, 
and  ofthe  return  of  spring  in  f-apland—  /reinaeei, 

'  Where  pure  Niemi's  fairy  mountains  rise. 
And  tniig'd  with  roses  Tenglio  rolls  his  stream,' 

is  equally  picturesque  and  striking  in  a  different  way.     The  traveller 
lost  in  the  snow,  is  a  well-known  and  admirable  dramatic  episode      I 

comm  „  7'"'-^""°"  °"'  ""'"P'"  °^  °"^  ''""'"^'^  «'^'"  in  painting 
common  domestic  scenery,  as  it  will  bear  a  more  immediate  com 
partson  with  the  style  of  some  later  writers  on  such  subjects.      It  i°of 
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littU-  consequence  what  passage  we  take.     The  following  desciipti„B 
of  the  first  sett, ns  m  of  winter  is,  perhaps,  as  pleasing  as  any.        ^ 

'  I!"T^^'•'"  ''"'!'■''  "'"'  ""  "hi'-^ning  shower  descendi, 
At  hrst  thm  wav  riily,  till  at  last  the  flakrs 
Fall  broad  and  wide,  and  fast,  dimmins  the  day 
With  a  continual  flow.     The  cherish'd'  fields 
rut  on  their  winter-robe  of  purest  white  ■ 
■Tis  brightness  all,  save  where  the  new  snow  riielti 
Along  the  mazy  current.     Low  the  woods 
li  »v  their  hoar  head  ;  and  ere  the  languid  Sun, 
t  aint,  from  the  West  tmits  his  ev'ning  r  y 
Earth',  universal  face,  deep  hid,  and  chill    ' 
U  one  wide  dazzling  waste,  that  buries  wide 
The  works  ot  man.     Drooping,  the  lab'rer-o« 
Stands  coverd  o'er  with  snow,  and  then  demands 
Ihc  tniit  of  all  his  toil.     The  fowls  of  heav'n 
;  am  d  by  the  cruel  season,  crowd  around 
,..!.'  "'"""".'"S  ^'"«.  ''nd  claim  the  little  boon 
Which  Providence  assigns  them.     One  Mmie 
7  ne  red-breast,  sacred  to  the  household  Gods, 
Wisely  regardful  of  the  embroiling  sky. 
In  joyless  fields  and  thorny  thickets  leaves 
His  shivering  mates,  and  pays  to  trusted  man 
His  annual  visit.     Half  afraid,  he  first 
.■\gainst  the  window  beats;  then,  brisk,  alights 
(;n  the  warm  hearth ;  then  hopping  o'er  th?  floor, 
I'.yes  all  the  smiling  family  askance, 
And  perks,  and  starts,  and  wonders  where  he  is  ■ 
1  ill  more  familiar  grown,  the  table-crumbs 
Attract  his  slender  feet.     The  f.^dless  wilds 
Pour  forth  their  brown  inhabitants.     The  hire 
Though  timorous  of  heart,  and  hard  beset        ' 
by  death  in  various  forms,  dark  snares  and  doi;s 
And  more  unpitying  men,  the  garden  seeks,    "  ' 
Urg  d  oil  by  tearless  want.     The  bleating  kind 
^•c  the  bleak  heav'n,  and  next,  the  glist'ning  earth. 
With  looks  of  dumb  despair;  then,  sad  dis-       , 
Dig  for  the  wither'd  herb  through  heaps  of  snow.'' 

It  is  thus  that  Thomson  always  gives  a  „wr^/ sense  to  nature. 

Thomson  s  blank   verse  is  not  harsh,  or  utterly  untuneablej   but  it 
■s  heav-  and  monotonous,  it  seems  always  labouring  up-hill.     The 

stakeT'an'^  ^h  u\^?  ""''^  ''™'"  ^'^  ^"'^^  '"  Enfield's 
Speaker,  aiid  other  books  of  extracts,  do  not  convey  the  most  favour- 
able .dea  o.  h.s  gemu,  or  taste  ,  such  as  Palemon  and  Lavinia,  Damon 

whtch  are  most  liable  to  be   stitched  in  worsted,  and    frat^ed    and 
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glazed,  are  not  by  any  means  always  the  best.  The  moral  descriptions 
and  reflectionB  m  the  Seasons  are  in  an  admirable  spirit,  and  written 
with  greet  force  and  fervour. 

His  poem  on  Liberty  is  not  equally  good  .•  his  Muse  was  too  eaw 
and  Rood-natured  for  the  subject,  which  required  as  much  indignation 
agamst  unjust  and  arbitrary  power,  as  complacency  in  the  constitutional 
monarchy  under  which,  just  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts  and 
the  estabhshment  of  the  House  of  Hano»er,  in  contempt  of  the  claims 
of  here  lary  pretenders  to  the  throne,  Thomson  lived.  Thomson 
was  but  an  indifferent  hater ,  and  the  most  indispensable  part  of  the 
love  of  liberty  has  unfortunately  hitherto  been  the  hatred  of  tyranny 
bpleen  is  the  soul  of  patriotism,  and  of  public  good  :  but  you  would 
not  expect  a  man  who  has  been  seen  eating  peaches  off  a  tree  with 
both  hands  in  his  waistcoat  pockets,  to  be  'overrun  with  the  spleen,' 
or  to  heat  himself  needlessly  about  an  abstract  proposition. 

Hi.  plays  are  liable  to  the  same  obj,  .don.  They  are  never  acted, 
and  seldom  read.  The  author  could  not,  or  would  not,  put  himself 
out  of  his  way,  to  enter  into  the  situations  and  passions  of  others, 
particularly  of  a  tragic  kind.  The  subject  of  Tancred  and  Sigismunda, 
which  18  taken  from  a  serious  episo.le  in  Gil  Bias,  is  an  admirable 
one,  but  poorly  handled  :  the  ground  may  he  considered  as  still 
unoccupied. 

Cowper,  whom  I  shall  speak  of  in  this  connection,  lived  at  a 
considerable  distance  of  time  after  Thomson  j  and  had  some  advantages 
over  him,  particularly  in  simplicity  of  style,  in  a  certain  precision  and 
r^inuteness  of  graphical  description,  and  in  a  more  careful  and  leisurely 
c.oice  of  such  topics  only  as  his  genius  and  peculiar  habits  of  mind 
prompted  him  to  treat  of.  The  Task  has  fewer  blemishes  than  the 
beasons;  but  ,t  has  not  the  same  capital  excellence,  he  'unbought 
grace  _  of  poetry,  the  power  of  moving  and  infusing  the  warmth  of  The 
author  s  mind  into  that  of  the  reader.  If  Cowper  had  a  more 
polished  taste,  Thomson  had,  beyond  comparison,  a  more  fertile 
genius,  more  impulsive  force,  a  more  entire  forgetfulness  of  iiimself 
in  his  subject.  If  m  Thomson  you  are  sometimes  offended  with  the 
sloven  mess  of  the  author  by  profession,  determined  to  get  through 
his  task  at  all  events  ;  in  Cowper  you  are  no  less  dissatisfied  with  the 
hnica  ness  of  the  private  gentleman,  who  does  not  care  whether  he 
completes  his  work  or  not ;  and  in  whatever  he  does,  is  evidently 
more  solicitous  to  please  himself  than  the  public.  There  is  an 
effeminacy  about  him,  which  shrinks  from  and  repels  common  and 
hearty  sympathy.  With  all  his  boasted  simplicity  and  love  of  the 
country,  he  seldom  launches  out  into  general  descriptions  of  nature  ■ 
he  looks  at  her  over  his  clipped  hedges,  and  from  his  well-swept 
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garden-walks  :  or  if  he  malpo  ,  k„rj 

it  i»  with  un  a  r  of  ^auTion   as  if  he  "  "Pf'T"!-  u"*  ""^  "«"• 

a  shower  of  rain,  '^r  of  no't  be  n„     Z      ■     '"^  °^ c^'"^  ""S''' '" 

acciden..  ,0  .ake'g^^d^hirret  \     ::  V':h: LrLr"'"^ 
nature  with  a  pair  of  fashinnaM.  „i  ,  ^"""^s  "»nas  with 

forth  to  public  view  wth  a  Wk^of"  ""^  ""^  ^""^V^''  ^'''"'' 

tea-kettle,  but  to  °he  poLhed  and  ?'  TJ" -^^  ''"''"'''  «^"-™"^ed 
arbours  are  kept  clear  of  wl  l""^-^'"""^.  "™-  His  walks  and 
ance  of  ^./.X^  as  ^  h  rnft/"  HeT'  "  """l!  \"  "PI""- 

poet,  and  deserves  all  h  s  repu.ItL      h'  ' '  •'"  "  '  genuine 

weaknesses,  elegant  trifl  L   "^  ThZh  ^     *'""  V"'~  ""  """''''''^ 
timidity,  aid    jfjunen  s    Tn'  his  t„tr    he  hi/ I'rf''""'  ''L^""^' 

'The  night  was  winter  in  his  roughest  mood: 
The  morr.mg  sharp  and  clear.     But  no,v  a,  noon 
tpon  the  southern  side  of  the  slant  h.lls, 
And  where  the  woods  fence  off  the  northern  blast, 
The  season  smdes,  resigning  all  its  rage. 
And  has  the  warmth  of  May.     The  ?ault  is  blue 
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Without  a  clouil,  and  white  without  a  sptck 

The  dazzhng  splendour  of  the  scene  below. 

Again  the  harmony  comes  o'er  the  vale  • 

And  throuEh  the  trees  I  view  th'  embatt'led  tow'r. 

Whenc  all  the  music.     I  again  perceive 

The  soothing  influence  of  the  watted  strains, 

And  settle  in  soft  musings  as  I  treail 

The  walk,  still  verdant,  under  oaks  and  elms 

Whose  outspread  branches  overarch  the  glad.' 

The  roof,  though  moveable  through  all  its  len-ih. 

As  the  wind  sivays  it,  has  yet  well  suffic'd 

And,  interccjitins;  in  ihcir  silen'  fall 

The  frequent  Hakes,  has  kept  a  path  for  me. 

IV.O  noise  IS  here,  or  none  that  hinders  thour'ht. 

The  redbreast  warbles  still,  but  is  content 

With  blender  notes,  and  more  than  half  suppressed. 

Pleas  d  with  his  solitude,  and  flitting  light 

From  spray  to  spray,  where'er  he  rests  he  sha!:.-s 

Prom  m?ny  a  twig  the  p.  .dent  drop  of  ice 

That  tinkle  in  the  withered  leaves  below. 

.Stillness,  accompanied  with  sounds  so  soft 

Charms  more  than  silence.     Meditation  here 

^lay  think  down  hours  to  moments.     Here  the  heart 

May  give  a  useful  lesson  to  the  head, 

And  Learninjx  wiser  grow  wirhout  hit  books 

Knowledge  and  Wisdom,  far  from  being  one. 

Have  olt-tinies  no  connection.     Knowledge  dwells 

In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men  ; 

Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 

Books  are  not  seldom  talismans  and  spell's 

By  which  the  magic  art  of  shrewder  wits  ' 

Holds  an  unthinking  multitude  enthrall'd. 

Some  to  the  fascination  of  a  name 

Surrender  judgu-.ent  hood-wink'd.    Some  the  style 

Infatuates,  and  through  labyrinths  and  wilds 

Of  error  leads  them,  by  a  tune  cntranc'd. 

While  sloth  seduces  more,  too  weak  to  bear 

The  insupportable  fatigue  of  thought. 

And  swallowing  therefore  without  pause  or  choice 

The  total  grist  unsifted,  husks  and  all. 

But  trees,  and  rivulets  whose  rapid  course 

Defies  the  check  of  winter,  haunts  of  deer. 

And  sheep-walks  populous  with  bleating  lambs. 

And  lanes,  m  which  the  primrose  ere  her  time 

Peeps  through  the  moss  that  clothes  the  hawthorn  root 

Deceive  no  student.     Wisdom  there,  and  truth. 

Not  shy,  as  m  the  world,  and  to  be  won 

By  slow  solicitation,  seize  at  once 

The  roving  thought,  and  fix  it  on  themselves.' 
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His  Mtire  ii  also  excellent.  It  is  pointed  and  forcible,  with  the 
polished  manners  of  the  gentleman,  and  the  honest  indignation  of  the 
nrtuous  man.  His  religious  poetry,  except  where  it  takes  a  tincture 
of  controversial  heat,  wants  elevation  and  fire.  His  Muse  had  not 
a  seraphs  wmg.  I  might  refer,  in  illustration  of  this  opinion,  to 
the  laboured  anticipation  of  the  Millennium  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
book.  He  could  describe  a  piece  of  shell-work  as  well  as  any 
modern  poet:  but  he  could  not  describe  the  New  Jerusalem  so  wtll 
as  John  Bunyan  (—nor  are  his  verses  on  Alexander  Selkirk  so  good 
as  Robinson  Crusoe  The  one  is  not  so  much  like  a  vision,  nor  is 
the  other  so  much  like  the  reality. 

The  first  voIun.e  of  Cowper's  poems  has,  however,  been  less  read 
than  It  deserved.  The  comparison  in  these  poems  of  the  proud  and 
humble  be  lever  to  the  peacock  and  the  pheasant,  and  the  parallel 
between  Voltaire  and  the  poor  cottager,  are  exquisite  piece,  of 
eloquence  and  poetry,  particularly  the  last. 

'y°^  "^"'"S'^i  "''"'  weaves  at  her  own  dor.r. 
Pillow  and  bobbins  all  her  little  store  ; 
Content  though  mean,  and  cheerful  if  not  ■'ny, 
shuffling  her  threads  about  the  live-long  da'y. 
Just  cams  a  scanty  pittance,  and  at  night, 
Lies  down  secure,  her  heart  and  pocket  light  j 
She,  for  her  humble  sphere  by  nature  fit. 
Has  little  understanding,  and  no  wit, 
Receives  no  praise;  but,  though  her 'lot  be  such, 
(Toilsome  and  indigent)  she  renders  much ; 
Just  knows,  and  knows  no  more,  her  Bible  true— 
A  truth  the  brilliant  Frenchman  never  knew; 
And  in  that  charter  reads  with  sparkling  eyes 
Her  title  to  a  treasure  in  the  skies. 

O  happy  peasant !     Oh  unhappy  bard  I 
His  the  mere  tinsel,  hers  the  rich  reward  i 
He  prais'd,  perhaps,  for  ages  yet  to  come. 
She  never  heard  of  half  a  mile  from  home  -. 
He  lost  in  errors  his  'ain  heart  prefers, 
She  safe  in  the  simplicity  of  hers.' 

His  character  ot  Whitfield,  in  the  poem  on  Hope,  is  one  ot  his 
most  spirited  and  striking  things.      It  is  written  con  amorc. 

*  Bur  if,  unblameable  in  word  and  thought 
A  man  arise,  a  man  whom  God  has  taught,  ' 
With  all  Elijah's  dignity  of  tone, 
And  all  the  love  of  he  beloved  John, 
To  storm  the  citadt.o  they  build  in  air, 
To  smite  the  untemper'd  wall  ('tis  death  to  spare  1 
94  "^      ' 
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To  sweep  away  all  refuges  of  lies 

And  place,  instead  of  quirks,  themselves  Jevise, 

Lama  babachihani  before  their  eyes  ; 

To  show  that  without  Christ  all  gain  is  loss. 

All  hope  despair  that  stands  not  on  his  cross  j 

Kxcept  a  few  his  God  may  have  impressed, 

A  tenfold  phrensy  seizes  all  the  rest.' 

These  lines  were  quoted,  soon  after  their  appeara.ice,  by  the  Monthly 
Keviewers,  to  shew  that  Cowper  was  no  poet,  though  they  afterwards 
took  credit  to  themselves  for  having  been  the  first  to  introduce  his 
verse  to  the  notice  of  the  public.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
these  same  critics  regularly  damned,  at  its  first  coming  out,  every 
work  which  has  since  acquired  a  standard  reputation  with  the  public 
— Lowper  s  verses  on  his  mother's  picture,  and  his  lines  to  Mary, 
are  some  of  the  most  pathetic  that  ever  were  written.  His  sta.izas  on 
the  loss  of  the  Royal  George  have  a  masculine  strength  and  feelino 
beyond  wh.-t  was  usual  with  him.  The  story  of  John  Gilpin  has 
perhaps  given  as  much  pleasure  to  as  many  people  as  any  thing  of  the 
same  length  that  ever  was  written. 

His  life  was  an  unhappy  one.  It  was  embittered  by  a  morbid 
attectK  ,  and  by  his  religious  sentiments.  Nor  are  we  to  wonder  at 
this,  cr  bring  It  as  a  charge  against  religion ;  for  it  is  the  nature  of 
the  poetica  temperament  to  carry  every  thing  to  excess,  whether  it 
be  love,  religion,  pleasure,  or  pain,  as  we  may  see  in  the  case  of 
(-owper  and  of  Burns,  and  to  find  torment  or  rapture  in  that  in  which 
others  merely  find  a  resource  from  t,wu},  or  a  relaxation  from  common 
occupation. 

There  are  two  poets  still  living  who  belong  to  the  same  clasr,  of 
excellence,  and  of  whom  I  shall  here  say  a  few  words;  I  -nean 
Uabbe,  and  Robert  Bloomfield,  the  author  of  the  Farmer's  Boy 
As  a  painter  of  simple  natural  scenery,  and  of  the  still  life  of  the 
country,  few  writers  have  more  undeniable  and  unassuming  pre- 
tensions than  the  ingenious  and  self-taught  poet,  last -mentioned. 
Among  the  sketches  jf  this  sort  I  would  mention,  as  equally  distin- 
guished  for  delicacy,  faithfulness,  and  naivtii,  his  description  of 
wmbs  racing,  of  the  pigs  going  out  an  acorning,  of  the  boy  sent  to 
teed  his  sheep  before  the  break  of  day  in  winter;  and  I  might  add 
the  innocently  told  story  of  the  poor  bird-bo^■,  who  in  vain  throuoh 
the  live-long  day  expects  his  promised  conipanions  at  his  hut,  to 
share  his  feast  of  roasted  sloes  with  him,  as  an  example  of  that 
humble  pathos,  in  which  this  author  excels.  The  fault  indeed  of 
his  genius  is  that  it  .6  too  humble :  his  Muse  has  something  not 
only  rustic,  but  menial  in  her  aspect.      He  seems  afraid  of  elevating 
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nature,    let    .he   .hould    be   aahamed    of    him.       Bloomfield    »erv 
beautifully  dc,cr>l«.  the  lamb,  in   sprinfitime  a.   racing   round  the 
hi  lock,  of  green  turf:    Thom.on.   in   de.cribin;;  the  .ame  image, 
make,  the  mound  of  earth  the  remain,  of  an  old  Roman  encampment 
Bloomfii-ld  never  gets  beyond  hin  own  experience;  and  that  i.  .ome^ 
what  confined.     He  pve.  the  simple  appear;,nce  of  nature,  but  he 
gives  It  naked,  shiv.rrns,  and  unclothed  with  the  draiwry  of  a  moral 
imagination.     Hi,  poetry  ha.  much  the  effect  of  the  fir.t  approach 
o(  spring,  <  while  yet  the  year  i.  unconfirmed,'  where  a  few  tender 
buds  venture  forth  here  and  there,  but  are  chilled  i.y  the  early  frosts 
and  nipping  breath  of  poverty.—It  should  seem  irom  this  and  other 
instances  that  have  occurred  within  the  last  century,  thai  «e  cannot 
cx,wct  from  origin.-.!  grnius  alone,  without  education,  in  mod,  rn  and 
n.ore  artificial  periods,  the  same  bold  and  independent  results  as  in 
former    periods.     And  one  r.-ason  appears  to  be,  that  thounh  .uch 
persons,  from  whom  we  might  at  fir.t  expect  a  restoration  of  the  rood 
old   times  of  poetry,   are    not    encumbered    and    enfeebled    bv   tiie 
trammel,  of  custom,  and  the  dull  weight  of  other  men's  iJcas ;  vet 
they  are  oppressed  by  the  consciousness  of  a  want  of  the  common 
a.hantaHes  which  others  have  ;  are  looking  at  the  tinsel  finery  of  .he 
age,  while  they  negler-  the  rich  unexplored  mine  in  their  own  breasts: 
and  instead  of  setiins  xn  example  for  the  world  to  follow,  spend  their 
lives  >n  aping,  or  m  the  despair  of  aping,  the  hackneyed  accomplish- 
nients  of  t,,eir  i.^criors.     Another  cause  may  be,  that  original  genius 
alone  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  the   highest  excellence,  without  a 
corresponding  state  of  manners,  passion.,  and  religious  belief:  that  no 
smg  e  mind  can  move  m  direct  opposition  to  the  vast  machine  o(  the 
world  around  it ;  that  the  poet  can  do  no  more  than  sump  the  mind 
ot  his  age  upon  his  works ;  and  that  all  that  the  ambition  of  the  highest 
genius  can  hope  to  arrive  at,  after  the  lapse  of  one  or  two  generations, 
IS  the  perfection  of  that  more  refined  and  effeminate  style  of  studied 
elegance  and  adventitious  ornament,  which  is  the  result,  not  of  nature 
b't  ot  art.     In  fact,  no  other  style  of  poetry  has  succeeded,  or  seems 
likely  to  succeed,  in  the  pres.-nt  day.     The  public  taste  hangs  like  a 
millstone  round  the  neck  of  all  original  genius  that  does  not  conform 
to  established  and  exclusive  models.     The  writer  is  not  only  without 
popular  sympathy,  but  without  a  rich  and  varied  mass  of  materials 
Jor  hi.  mind  to  work  upon  and  assimilate  unconsciously  to  itself-  his 
attempts  at  originality  are  looked  upon  as  affectation,  and  in  the  end, 
degenerate  into  it  from  the  natural   spirit  of  contradiction,  and  the 
constant   uneasy   sense    of  disappointment   and   undeserved  ridicule. 
But  to  return. 

Crabbe  is,  if  not  the  most  natural,  the  most  literal  of  our  descriptive 
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poet..     He  exhibits  the  smallest  circumstance,  of  the  .malle.t  thin., 
.rniinj,  mcident.     He  is  hi.  own  landscaiwpalnte-       ul  cnimv^r  ,J^ 

urmture  of  a  sick  room  :   his  sentiments  have  very  much  the  t  r  „ I 
.xtures  ;   he  gives  you  the  petrifaction  of  a  sish.  anVcarve.  a  tear  ° 

or  tn.iractcr.     It  Bloomlield  is  too  much  of  the  Farmer's  Rnv   fv^ki 
IS  too  much  ot  the  parish  beadle,  an  overseer  of  theToun  rv  Z'o^    h' 

su»r  L„H  °       "  '"  '.'"^  P'"^  "'"''  of  'he  human  heart,  and 

;tr^;::;;^""vJrhi-^,:""'^'T- ^^^^^ '^^'-^ 
km"-'  v'p'r  H-st;^- 

Kichard  Monday,  and  his  wealthy  haronet,  Sir  Richard  M 

cWact^^an^'ofT-^Vr'  individual-the  extremes  of,  ., 

cnaracter,  and  of  his  whole  system.     '  The  hfpr  »nH  r>f  uu  r 

re^'n^rrm^'V''^'''^^'""'"^-'     ^"'"^'"^^^^^^^^ 

very^  worst  moo..  for  a  state:    any  thing  more  degrading  and 
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hrlple,.  cannot  well  be  imagined.  He  exhibit,  just  the  contrary 
riew  of  human   hfc  to  that  which  Gay  ha.  done  io   hi.   BeEKar'. 

.acceded  m  the  W///,  of  tragedy:  who  give,  the  ..agnation  of 
hope  and  fear-the  detormity  of  vice  without  the  temptation-the 
I.ain  of  .ympathy  without  the  intere.t-and  who  Kem.  to  rely,  for 
tlie  delight  he  i.  to  conrey  to  hi.  reader,  on  the  truth  and  accuracy 
with  which  he  describe,  only  what  i.  Hsagreeahle. 

I  he  best  descriptive  poetry  i.  not,  after  all,  to  be  found  in  our 
def  ..t.ve  poet..  There  are  .et  description,  of  the  flower.,  for 
'""li'A  ,  •  1"  ,'"™»°'''  Cowper,  and  others;  but  none  cqu.  !  to  those 
'"  nr  Lvcidas.  a..d  in  the  Winter's  Tale. 

„„,  A    ^T      *  ^°i-  ''■""'"'''  '"  '''*  '""«"»8'-     O"'  •"»"""»  »" 

the  age  of  gold.     We  have  no  pastoral-writers  equal  to  Theocritus, 
nor  any  land,cap*.  I,',e  those  of  Claude  Lorraine.     The  be.t  parts  „t' 
hpen.er  .  ShepherJ  s  Calendar  are  two  fables,  Mother  Hubberd's 
iale,  and  the  Oak  and  the  Briar;  which  last  is  as  splendid  a  pi.ce 
c.t  oratory  as  any  to  be  fouul  in  the  records  of  the  efoquencc  of  the 
British  senate!      Browne,  who  came  after  Spenser,  and   Withers, 
have  left  some  pleasing  allegorical  poems  of  this  kind.     Pope',  are  a. 
full  oi  wnseles.  finery  and  trite  affectation,  as  if  a  peer  of  the  realm 
were  to  sit  for  his  picture  with  a  crook  and  cocked  hat  on,  .mi-,ni! 
nu-r   'V.'j'"  '.    "'  °^  "o-™""'"!!.  between  nature  and  fashion.     Sir 
1  hilip  Sidney  8  Arcadia  is  -.  lasting  monument  of  perverted  power  ■ 
where  an   image  of  extreme  beauty,  as  that  of  'the  shepherd  bov 
piping  as  though  he  should  never  be  old,'  pc.,  s  out  o-  e  in  a  hundred 
to  lo  pages,  araiJst  he.ipa  of  intricate  sophistry  and  s.  .jla.tic  quaim- 
ness.     u  IS  not  at  all  like  Nicholas  Pous.in's  picture,  in  which  he 
lepresents  s..me  shepherds  wandering  out  in  a  morning  of  the  .prinz 
and  coming  to  a  tomb  with  this  inscription—'  I  also  was  an  Arcadian ' ' 
remaps  the  best  pastoral  in  the  langua;-e  i.  that  prose-poem,  Walton's 
Comi>let.-  Angler.     That  well-known  work  has  a  beauty  and  romantic 
.ntcicst  equ.l  to  its  simplicity,  and  arising  out  of  it.      In  the  descrip 
tion  of  a  fi-sliing-tackle,  yof  perceive  the  piety  ani!  humanity  of  the 
author  s  mind.     It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  Sannazarius's  Piscatory 
hclogues  are  equal  to  the  scene,  described  by  Wal-  m  on  th-  bank, 
of  tne  rirer  Lea.     He  gives  the  feeling  of  the  open  air :   we  walk 
with  him  along  the  dusty  road-side,  or  repose  on  the  banks  of  the 
nver  under  a  shady  tree;  and  in  watching  for  the  f5nny  prey,  imb.v,e 
what  he  beautifully  calls  'the  patience  and  simplicity  of  poor  honest 
hshermen.      We  accompany  them  to  their  inn  at  night,  and  partake 
of  their  simple,  but  delicious  fare ;  while  Maud,  the  pretty     ilk-maid. 
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«  her  ni«hcr;R  de.ire,  «inR.  the  cla.,ical  .littie.  of  the  p«t  M.irlow  • 
; Come  hve  with  me.  .nd  be  my  Inve.'     Good  cheer  i."^.  neX.*! 

CoCr  't'r  ""  «'"^  ""'"«'  "'■  "^^  "'^'•-  The  prints  in  ,he 
Comple  e  AnR  cr  gjve  an  additional  re.litv  and  interest  to  the  scene' 
■t  de.cr.bes  Wh,!.-  Tottenham  Cro„  shall  „and,  and  lonEc  .  thy 
work   amtable  and  happy  old  man,  shall  lastl-It  is  in  .' e  ^not'e,  ,^ 

TuZn  ,  "  ""ri."  ■"'  '»  ^'"  ""''  •'Wy  milkmaid.'  by  s"r 
Ihoma.  Ovcrbury.  wh.ch  may  vie  in  beauty  and  frelinK  wi.l, 
thaucer'i  character  of  (;ri8clda.  *" 

'A  fnir  and  ha|,|.v  milk-mai.l  I.  a  c.n.t.v  «ni.l,  that  i.  .„  I>r  t„„„ 
mal.,,g  her,.l    b.au.,.ui  by  art,  that  one  I.K,k  of  hrr's  is  able  to  1 
ta«  physic  out  ot  counttnanrc.     She  knows  a  fair  Innic  i,  L,  Ji     u 
or..,,r  „.  cnm„,n,.l  virtu,,  therefore  m.nTu  nl        All     e      xcell",;;".': 

le  f,e.      Ihe   liiuMK  ot   h"  apparel  (which   is   herself)  is   far  hetter  t',  m 
""in,    she  ,,  decked  ,n  M.im,,-,Hy.  a  far  better  wearing      she  .l,,,l,  m,, 
.  taught  her,  too  ,rnmo,lerate  sleep  is  n,st  to  the  soul :  she  rises  ihcref  re 
er  hreath  ,•,  her  own,  which  scents  all  the  year  l„ng  of  Jun.  ],k -anew 
"    h  pit,  ;  and  when  winter  evenings  fall  early  (sitliug  at  her  inerr%-  wh« 
wi  h  ,"„^:  '  "'"""  '°  "'  K'''.''^  "''"I  "f  P""™-*-  M,e  doth  a?l  "hin, 
Te   mindT17"";,"  '^n '«""'""'"  "'"  "»'  ^"f"  her  to  do  III,  b  i,'^ 
her  mind  is  to  do  well,     she  bestows  her  year's  wages  at  next  fair  ■  am    r 
■  hoosing  her  garments,  count,  no  bravery  in  the  woHd  like  deVemT     The 
jjarden  and  bee-hive  are  all  her  pliysic  »d  <  inraiw  y   a^dThe  L,  .L 
longer  for  t.     She  dares  go  alone,  and  unfol.l  .l,eep*i„  the  ntht  and  fears 
ev;    ain,     he  ""r,,^'"^  means  none :  ye,,  ?„  say  tKe'truth,  sh 

c^i-laptn  jh;:^'^^;-;;^t-  di:±  ^ii--z:^6 

mavTTi'  ,r  ''"  °^  "'^"-     T*""  ''"'  '»"'  -"'  -"  her   ar°  is  sh 
3ing.sh"eet.''^   '"'"'^""'''  '"   '^"   "'"    "'   ""-"    ^-^    "P""    >>" 

The  love  of  the  country  his  been  sung  by  poets,  and  echoed  by 
philosophers ,  but  the  first  have  not  attempted,  Ind  the  last  have  been 
gre  tly  puzzled  to  account  for  it.  I  do  not  k.ow  that  any  one  hi" 
ever  explained,  satisfactorily,  the  true  source  of  this  feelin-,  or  of  tha 
oothing  emotion  which  the  sight  of  the  country,  or  a  lively  descri^ 
■on  of  rural  object,  hardly  ever  fa.ls  to  infuse  i'nlo  the  mind.  Tom"^ 
have  ascribed  this  feelmg  to  the  natural  beauty  of  the  object,  then, 
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selves ;  others  to  the  freedom  from  care,  the  silence  and  tranquillity 
which  scenes  of  retirement  afford  ;  others  to  the  healthy  and  innocent 
employments  of  a  country  life ;  others  to  the  simplicity  of  country 
manners,  and  others  to  a  variety  of  different  causes ;  but  none  to  the 
right  one.  All  these,  indeed,  have  their  effect ;  but  there  is  another 
principal  one  which  has  not  been  touched  upon,  or  only  .11  .htly 
glanced  at.  I  will  not,  however,  imitate  Mr.  Home  Tooke,who 
atter  enumerating  seventeen  different  definitions  of  the  verb  and 
laughing  at  them  all  as  deficient  and  nugatory,  at  the  end  of  two 
quarto  volumes  docs  not  tell  us  what  the  verb  really  is,  and  has  left 
posterity  to  pluck  out  'the  heart  of  his  mystery.'  I  will  say  at  once 
v.iat  IS  that  distinguishes  this  interest  'from  others,  and  that  is  its 
iiislru  -dnets.  The  interest  we  feel  in  human  natur,-  is  exclusive 
and  confined  to  the  individual ;  the  interest  we  feel  in  external  nature 
IS  common,  and  tra  isferable  from  one  object  to  all  others  of  the  same 
class.     Thus. 

Rousseau  in  his  Confessions  relates,  that  when  he  took  possession 
of  his  room  at  Annecy,  he  found  that  he  could  see  'a  little  spot  ot 
green  from  his  window,  which  endeared  his  situation  the  more  to 
h.m,  because,  he  says,  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  had  this  object 
constantly  before  him  since  he  left  Boissy,  the  place  where  he  was  at 
school  when  a  child.'  Some  such  feeling  as  that  here  described  will 
be  found  lurking  at  the  bottom  of  rM  our  attachments  of  this  sort 
Were  it  not  for  the  recollections  habitually  associated  with  them, 
natural  objects  could  not  interest  the  mind  in  the  manner  they  do. 
No  doubt,  the  sky  is  beautiful,  the  clouds  sail  majestically  alon-  its 
bosom  ;  the  sun  is  cheering ;  there  is  something  exquisitely  graceful 
m  the  manner  m  which  a  plant  or  tree  puts  forth  its  branches  ;  the 
motion  with  which  they  bend  and  tremble  in  the  evening  breeze  is 
soft  and  lovely;  there  is  music  in  the  babbling  of  a  brook  ;  the  view 
from  the  top  of  a  mountain  is  full  of  grandeur ;  nor  can  we  behold 
the  ocean  with  indifference.  Or,  as  the  Minstrel  sweetly  sin.ss, 
'  Oh,  how  canst  thou  renounce  the  boundless  Mcjre 
Of  charms  which  Nature  to  her  votary  yields  ! 

The  warbling  woodland,  the  resounding  shore, 

Ai^'r  '"""P  °f  g™^".  3nd  garniture  of  fields; 

All  that  the  s;enial  ray  of  morning  gilds, 
And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  even, 

All  that  the  mountain's  sheltering  bosom  shields, 
And  all  the  dread  masinificenec  of  heaven, 
_       O'''  '«'«'  e-inst  thou  renounce,  and  hope  to  be  forgiven  ! ' 

in  \ZT  '}'"  ''rt'f"  '^f  t'  ''"'  "  P'""'=''i"  "8""  for  >n  ol,l  po.t  «hich  «o7d 
ir  the  court-yard  beforu  the  house  where  he  wai  brought  up 
lOO  ~  "^ 
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It  is  not,  however,  the  beautiful  and  magnificent  alone  that  we 
admire  in  Nature  ;  the  most  insignificant  and  rudest  objects  are  often 
tound  connected  with  the  strongest  emotions  ;  we  become  attached  to 
the  most  common  and  familiar  images,  as  to  the  face  of  a  friend  whom 
we  have  long  known,  and  from  wliom  we  have  received  many  benefits. 
It  IS  because  natural  objects  have  been  associated  with  the  sports  of 
our  childhood,  with  air  and  exercise,  with  our  feelings  in  solitude, 
when  the  mmd  takes  the  strongest  hold  of  things,  and  clings  with 
the  fondest  interest  to  whatever  strikes  its  attention  ;  with  change  of 
place,  the  pursuit  of  new  scenes,  and  thoughts  of  distant  friends;  it  is 
because  they  have  surrounded  us  in  almost  all  situations,  in  jov  and  in 
sorrow,  m  pl.'asure  and  in  pain  ;  because  they  have  been  one  chief 
source  and  nourishment  of  our  feelings,  and  a  part  of  our  being,  that 
we  love  them  as  we  do  ourselves. 

There  is,  generally  speaking,  the  same  foundation  for  our  love  ot 
Nature  as  for  all  our  habitual  attachments,  namely,  association   of 
ideas.     But  this  is  not  all.     That  which  distinguishes  this  attachment 
imm  others  is  the  transferable  nature  of  our  feelings  with  respect  to 
physical   o!)jccts ;    the   associations   connected   with   any   one  object 
extending  to  the  whole  class.      Our  having  been  attached  to  any 
particular  person  does  not  make  us  feel  the  same  attachment  to  the 
next  person  we  may  chance  to  meet ;   but,  if  we  have  once  associated 
strong  feelings  of  delight  with  the  objects  of  natural  scenery,  the  tie 
becomes  indissoluble,  and  we  shall  ever  after  feel  the  same  attachment 
to  other  objects  of  the  same  sort.      I  remember  when   I   was  abroad, 
!if  'r,'^'-''''  """^  S''-'"*'''  ^"^  wet  leaves,  rustling  in  the  walks  of  the 
1  huilleries,  seemed  to  be  as  much  English,  to  be  as  much  the  same 
tras  and  grass,  that  I  had  always  been  used  to,  as  the  sun  shining 
over  my  head  was  the  same  sun  which  I  saw  in  England ;  the  faces 
only  were  foreign  to  me.     Whence  comes  this  difference?      It  arises 
from  our  always  imperceptibly  connecting  the  idea  of  the  individual 
with  man,  and  only  the  idea  of  the  class  witli  natural  objects,      in  the 
one  case,  the  external  appearance  or  physical  structure  is  the   least 
t  img  to  be  attended  to ;  in  the  otlier,  it  is  every  thing.     The  springs 
that  move  the  hur:Km  form,  and  make  it  friendly  or  adverse  to  me,  lie 
hid  within  It.     There  is  an  infinity  of  motives,  passions,  and  ideas, 
contained  in  that  narrow  compass,  of  which    I   know  notliing,  and  in 
which    I    have   no  share.      Each   individual  is   a   world  to  himselt, 
governed  by  a  thousand  contradictory  and  wayward  impulses.      I  can, 
therefore,  make  oo  inference  from  one  individual  to  another ;   nor  can 
-  y  iiabitiM!  ■■ertimcnts,  with  reopcet  to  any  indiudu.d,  extend  hevond 
liimselt  to  otliers.     A  crowd  of  people  presents  a  disjointed,  confused, 
and  unsatisfactory  appearance  to  the  eye,  because  there  is  nothing  to 
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populous  city.      ETerv  individual  h,  ml  °".^"'""8  '^e  streets  of  a 

identity.      Every  nZ  ZeU,t  "  "  ""*  '°  ''"  P"^™'-'! 

,.     lively  new  race  is  a  teazme,  unanswered  riHHl»      ii    c    i 

the  same   wearisome   sensation   in   walkinrfrom   Oxford    S^eet   t 

wise  with  respect  to  natnrp  A  fl„  \  c  ,  ^"'^^l-  ^"t  it  is  other- 
but  a  beautiful  sigh°  The  .rlt  t"^^  '1  "°'  "  contemptible, 
objects  do  notfuzzle  the  will  or"r,  ""^  """^  "^  Phyical 
missed  together  "unt  :„:  l^Z  ,  :rr;rmtio:"a''%r 

We^arealwa/st  home  ^^^h  nI^^  VhX"  '  t  ■  ^ '?  ^''^"• 

.he  smiles  on  us  st  1     he    a"e      Z'J-'P'"?  "^  disappointment: 
always  beautiful:  we  do  notTate  1  one  "        '^'  'r"'  ="  "'^  '' 

i-erest.  to  feeling,  of  this^'Iort,  whef  r^"^     ^  excC^'hirh'e '^'" 
one  must  have  experienced  who  is  a  true  lovt7of Xe  '  "'"' 

romances.     We  .c  nodi^erlnl^^slr^o^;:;.  ^^^ 
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f  ON  THOMSON  AND  COVVPKU 

iVodVsCpthyTh'e^oSMt  ifi  °r''  »t,°^^  "-■™-'- 

'he  grey  t'runL  a^ri'r^;     hi  tfT^  ^  7^ '  "'"'""r 

'To  me  tl)e  m.^me^t  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears  ' 

consent  and   mutual   harmony  amon.  all   her  woksone         '  M  J 

I  '  My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 

A  rambow  in  the  sky ; 

;  So  was  it  when  my  life  began, 

So  is  it  nmv  I  am  a  man,  ' 
So  shallit  be  when  I  grow  old  and  ,lie. 
The  child  s  the  father  of  the  man. 
And  I  would  have  my  years  to  be 
1-inked  each  to  each  by  natural  piety ' 

from  h.s  memory.     That,  or  a  thousand  other  flower   If7he  s-r^ 

mmmm 
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comes  and  goe«  with  the  spring,  mocks  our  ears  with  one  note  from 
youth  to  age;  and  the  lapwing,  screaming  round  the  traveller's  path, 
repeats  for  ever  the  same  sad  story  of  Tereus  and  Philomel  1 
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LECTURE  VI 

ON    SWIFT,    YOUNG,    GRAY,    COLLINS,    &C. 

I  SHALL  in  the  present  Lecture  go  back  to  the  age  of  Queen  Anne, 
and  endeavour  to  give  a  cursory  account  of  the  most  eminent  of  our 
poets,  of  whom  I  have  not  already  spoken,  from  that  period  to  the 
present. 

The  three  principal  poets  among  the  wiis  of  Queen  Anne's  reign, 
next  to  Pope,  were  Prior,  Swift,  and  Gay.  Parnell,  though  a  goSd- 
natured,  easy  man,  and  a  friend  to  poets  and  the  Muses,  was  himself 
little  more  tiian  an  occasional  versifier ;  and  Arbuthnot,  who  had  as 
much  wit  as  the  best  of  them,  chose  to  shew  it  in  prose,  and  not  in 
verse.  He  had  a  very  notable  share  in  the  immortal  History  of  John 
Bull,  and  the  inimitable  and  praise-worthy  Memoirs  of  Martinus 
Scriblerus.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  and  written  about  the 
plagiarisms  of  Sterne ;  but  the  only  real  plagiarism  he  has  been  guilty 
of  (if  such  theft  were  a  crime),  is  in  taking  Tristram  Shandy's  father 
from  Martin's,  tlie  elder  Scriblerus.  The  original  idea  of  the 
character,  that  is,  of  tlie  opinionated,  captious  old  gentleman,  who  is 

])edantic,  not  from  profession,  but  choice,  belongs  to  Arbuthnot. 

Arbnthnot's  style  is  distinguished  from  that  of  his  contemporaries, 
even  by  a  greater  degree  of  tersene«s  and  conciseness.  He  leaves  out 
every  superiiuous  word  ;  is  sparing  of  connecting  partii  Ns,  and  intro- 
ductory phrases ;  uses  always  the  cimplest  forms  of  construction  j  and 
is  more  a  master  of  the  idiomatic  peculiarities  and  internal  resources 
of  the  language  than  almost  any  other  writer.  There  is  a  research  in 
the  choice  of  a  plain,  as  well  as  of  an  ornamented  or  learned  style  ; 
and,  in  fact,  a  great  deal  more.  Among  common  English  words, 
there  may  be  ten  expressing  the  same  thing  with  different  degrees  ot 
force  and  propriety,  and  only  one  of  them  the  very  word  we  want, 
because  it  ij  the  only  one  that  answers  exactly  with  the  idea  we  have 
in  our  minds.  Each  word  in  familiar  use  has  a  different  set  of 
associations  and  shades  of  meaning  attached  to  it,  and  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  inveterate  custom  ;  and  it  '-  in  having  the  whole 
of  these  at  our  command,  and  in  knowing  which  to  choose,  as  tlicy 
are  called  for  by  the  occasion,  that  the  perfection  of  a  pure  conversa- 
tional prose-style  consists.  But  in  writing  a  florid  and  artificial  style, 
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neither  the  .ame  range  of  invention,  nor  the  same  quick  sense  of  pro- 
pr.ety-noth.ng  but  learning  i,  required.  If  you  know  the  words, 
and  their  general  mean.ng,  it  is  sufficient:  it  is  impossible  you  should 
know  the  nicer  inflections  of  signification,  depending  on  an  endless 
variety  of  application,  in  expressions  borrowed  from  a  foreign  or  dead 
language.  They  all  impose  upon  the  ear  alike,  because  they  are  not 
familiar  to  it;  the  only  distinction  left  is  between  the  pompous  and 
the  plain ;  the  ,isqmpijalia  vtrba  have  this  advantage,  that  they  are 
all  of  one  length  ;  and  any  words  are  equally  fit  for  a  learned  style, 
o  that  we  have  never  heard  them  before.  Themistocles  thouKhl 
that  the  same  sounding  epithets  could  not  suit  all  subjects,  as  The 
same  dress  does  not  fit  all  persons.  The  style  of  our  modern  pro.c- 
writers  is  very  fine  in  itself;  but  it  wants  variety  of  inflectioi  and 
adapt  ™  ;  it  hinders  us  from  seeing  the  differences  of  the  things  it 
unaert.ikes  to  describe.  *" 

r;nl^-'""l  V"^  "l""  '"r^'^Z™  *i"  I*  '■•'"nd  to  be  the  leading  dis- 
tinction between  the  style  of  Swift,  Arbuthnot.  Steele,  and  the  tther 
writers  ot  the  age  of  Que^.n  Anne,  and  the  style  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
which  succeeded  to  it.  fhe  one  is  English,  and  the  other  is  not! 
1  he  writers  first  mentioned,  in  order  to  express  their  thoughts,  looked 
about    them   for   the   properest  word   to  convey  any   i'ea,   that  the 

Iffifn-'if  ^■"^\";^'y  ■^l'"'^';'  ^"'1  ^l"'^''  'I'eir  coun.r,vn,en  understood, 
afforded  :  Dr.  Johnson  takes  the  first  English  word  that  offers,  and 
by  translating  ,t  at  a  venture  into  the  first  Greek  or  Latin  word  he 
can  think  of.  only  refammg  the  English  termination,  produces  an 
extraordinary  effect  upon  the  reader,  by  much  the  sime  sort  of 
mechanical  process  that  Inn,  converted  the  old  jack-boots  into  a  pair 
of  new  mortars.  ^ 

Dr.  Johnson  was  a  lazy  learned  man,  who  liked  to  think  and  talk, 
better  than  to  read  or  write;  who,  however,  wrote  much  and  well 

l™  TJT  I  "''i'  ^'"  '°"«  '°'"P°""'^  ''"""  Ph"'"  required 
I.  ss  thought,  and  took  up  more  room  than  others.  What  shews  the 
facilities  afforded  by  this  style  of  imposing  generalization,  is.Tha  it 
was  instantly  adopted  with  success  by  all  ThL  who  were  writers  by 
profession,  or  who  were  not;  and  that  at  present,  we  cannot  see  a 
lottery  puff  or  a  quack  advertisement  pasted  against  a  wall,  that  is 
not  perfectly  Johnsonian  m  style.  Formerly,  the  learned  h,:d  the 
privilege  of  translating  their  notions  into  Latin;  and  a  great  privileoe 
It  was,  as  ,t  conlmed  the  reputation  and  emoluments  of  learninc  to 
themselves  Dr.  Johnson  mr.-  '  e  said  to  have  nnturali.ed  '"thi. 
{.n viege,  by  inventing  a  sort  o!  .  tr-nslat.  i  half-way  out  of  one 

nT"*^'.  Tu  "  '^",'-  *'""'-  -^  "-^  ^°"°^'^  reputation,  and 
confounded  all  rai.»„  .a  literature. 
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Cher  ^I'eVepXntr/wy  11^  '?'  '^'"^"  P™^"-''  ">  wri.  a, 
any  one  who  retains  thc^/ofhr!„,h  ° ''''^  "'  """"'^^  *""^i  ^"d 
conversation,  i,  looked  up™      a    eT°  nlr uf  Th  """  '"  *"""«  ^ 

Prior  and  Gay  belong  in  ,k  i  '"'^"'l^"  character. 
«yle,  to  the  same  cass  of  wrt  '^'"'1'";^''^  excellences  of  their 
Sedley:  the  fonder  imbiW  TTr^f  r"^''''"8>  '^^^''^^f".  "nd 
of  Charles  „.  and  c .  Hed  h  n?^i  '''\'"=<'""°"»  'evity  of  the  a.e 
William.  Prior  h  ft  "c  "L^''"  ^"''  ^,"°''"''"'  ""'l"  '^'"8 
■He  Be,«ar's  Opera.  ^11^1^:^'','''''''  '^'"^ 
shown  even  more  genius   morp  Z,fi  ""'""''  P'^^s  he  has 

No  one  ha,  exceeded  hm  Tthe  h?fh  "'"'  ■"°^^  ■"'-Wevous  gaiety. 
at  a  subject  that  will  norbear  exa,^f  '^  ^'*?  *'=''  *''''^''  ''e  glances 
»'.  what  cannot  be  dlLlv  insi  t^'""' *'' K  ^'^  "^'^ '''^  S^"'''  '''"'^ 
ceals,  and  half  draws  a  d^.he  ve  1  fro"'  .om  f  f  t  '"''^  "- 
mysteries.     His  Muse  i,    in  L,  V     j/  ""^  ^"'^'''  "'«" 

her  time  in  playing  at  s;and„"'  Jh  JT"". '''"'  *'"'  ^l'^"'*' 
what  she  should  not,  and  know,  ^''"d-man's  buff,  who  tells 

at  the  tricks  she  shews  usand  bT  ,h  "'  """■  ^^'  ''"'■  ^^e  laughs 
at  what  she  keeps  concealed  Prinh'''  "  *'"''^.  "^  "'°"g'«  '°  d<>  '"> 
Tales  from  th.'p  nch  and  tTev  h  '■""'"''?  '"""'  "^  Fontaine'. 
eitl>er  of  their  wit  or  mllice  ll  7"  ""  """"'"^  '"  "'^  translation, 
like  the  most,  is  tha  of  Cuiid  in  "T  "P?r'  "'^"'  =  '""  'he  one  I 
could  insinua  e  a  knavish  l1  "  T"f^  ofV.nus's  doves.  No  one 
such  unconscious  archness  and  .^  I  '  ?1?'"''  '  '°°»^  "«'"1>  with 
self-possession  and  adro  'ess  Ln.  1?  "'^^r'' "' V''  ''"''"^'^  "^w 
which  he  throws  scrunuW  imp  P"P'e/«y  and  confusion  into 

all  the  ticklish  pa  ts  ofts  suMef:"f '°"^'  f^  .^"^^  ''ow  to  sei.e  on 
under  his  grasp.'^  Some  nf  1,;^     '     "'"  'J'S""  ""voluntarily  shrinking 
to  Louis  L  which  he  has  annhr'™^?"'^''"''  servi/eaddres.e^ 
patriotic  enthusiasm  to  KinllPn^jf  '  \^PP/  -".-'"re  of  wit  and    . 
iving  Wtlham,  or  as  he  familiarly  calls  him,  tc   \ 

heroic.      Sonie  of  Priorwl  1  u  "f  ^^"'''  "  ">e  more  lively    I 

His  serious  poetry  as  his  2        "'    \^'''  '"'"  "^  recorded.-   ! 
wasIightandageLTe    "h  ','a/'  ^""'y '"  ^''  ''^'"iliar  style    I 

not  hfve   obtru^dThtelf"^   7^if:-- Ma,dalen^^  1 

a  jaraphrase  of  the  old  balkH  nf  ,L     kt     l     ^°'>'  ''"''    ^"""^  ■' 

good  as  the  original,     rnl^^^rt  as  we  ofte"      """   "J"''  ^""^  """  ^ 
I06  "'  *'  **  ""«"  «ee  m  other  cases,  where 
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^    t,n,e.  without  point.     They  a,  e  n,ore  lirTa  es  t        F    t      The" 

poetical.  .Buthiscapitarwfrrt-hi.B;.!rotr''  tTt^ 
:    a  ™asterp,cce  of  wit  and  genius,  not  to  say'of  moX;.'    In  coZoZt 
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him  sweeter  than   the  nosegav  in   his  hanH  ■    -k       j    •  ■ 
lament  that  so  lovely  a  youVh  sl^ould  r  m    ,'  ''""","«  """"^ 

even  butchers  ween  and  T.t  I?  u  r  '°  *"  ""'""ely  end:- 
consent  to  tie  The 'fe"  knot  !^  Tl  ''^"'''' .^"  ^^  "'her  than 
and  costume  i,  complete  It'  hJ'"  P«»."""on  of  the  character 
•There  i.  ^meZi't/'goodLL^XTe.  ^'-If^rthe-'r^T 

^:^:thrSrrta!r3::T"TT-^^'-^  ^^ 

intoxication  of  plea  ure  andtle  v,  ,  f  °[  'he  .magination.  all  the 
lived  existenceof  h     h;"s.  whle7l       ''T^^^  "'^  ^'"'"• 

the  back-ground.  parcellinT  ^uT^^eif loiran/^'^'r™."™  '" 
them.      The  general  vie»,  -vkk.  j      '""""'s  and   weeks    between 

•ubtle  and  abftrac  ed  Wnd  Th  ?f  '"T"  "''^  '^  "^  "'^  '"°" 
brought  out  the  food  nualitie,  H  "  '""'  *"*>  Sr<==.t  felicity, 
separable  from  the  lowerc^nH/-        '"'"/^""g  ^'"'''i"'''  almost   h- 

glance,  has  de^e«ed  Zdis™  s^  '"w'ich'r  r"."'  """^  P^"""""« 
to  exalted  vice.      Everv     n.        1  r  ^  ""'*  <^'^'^"'"«anc.s  lend 

.ortof  fe/lowshi;  with  tier  k°dInH?Jr  "T"'^^'^  '^^  '°'"^- 
moral  of  the  niece    sM!,       .1        ,        ^'  "  "^^  ''«  '*'''  'hat  the 

violations  of  in te/ritv  and  T        ™'T"-^  ""^  "'"=  "  ^''"  "^e  same 

palliating  theifl^a^  oT^tcT^r^rf  0^1' t'^-'i"''''""^  '" 
powerful,  with   the  meanest   3  "common   to    the    great    and 

What  cl„  be  more  convTnV  T"  ""'^^P^We  of  the  species. 
would.be  pollticrns  to  hew^Kf" •  ""t  '"•^""''"''  "'^''  ''y\he.. 
treachery.Xy  do  no^cl  '"    ''^P^f'^y-    -'^'fi^hness,    and 

exclama&on  of  Mrs  LT  '\  ^1  °^  '^"'  ^""^ '  ^he 
'Hussy,  hussy  you  wiH  t^a?  t'"  5"  '^'''^^'"  "^"i"  ^--i""!'. 
you  hJd  mar]?ed'  a  Tor",'  sl:^ "Si  Miss  H  '""^^r'^'f".^'^'  ''  ' 
invectives  on  the  laxity  of  theTa'nVe"  ^f' hig'^r;'  ''''''  ''''"'''' 

Bla'ckni"  WH  ^  'mLT;  "at  ""''  """  ' "  ^"'"  °"  «'^  '^'^"^^ 
manner,  and  T  a  cha  acter  ,f  V"'  "'  '  'P'"'"'^"  "^  ^'"  o"" 
w.  admired  by  M^S.l^  k^S^^^iTS.ir  ^^^ 
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VVh'I  ^r,  I  "'f  "*"■  "'"  ^^  half-rea>!, 

VN  ho  hrst  sung  Arthur,  then  suns;  Alfred  • 
Pra.se,  gre.-,t  Eliza  in  GodV  a«p-,°r, 
Till  all  true  Englishmen  cried,  ■  Han<.  her ! '_ 
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Maulil  human  wit  in  one  thick  satire  -, 
,  Next  in  three  boolts  spoil'd  human  naiuie  : 

I'ndid  Creation  at  a  jcric, 

And  of  Redemption  made  damn'd  work. 
1  Then  took  his  Muse  at  once,  and  dipt  her 

K'lll  in  the  middle  of  the  Scripture. 

\V1,M  wonders  there  the  man,  ;,rown  old,  did  t 

Stcrnhold  himself  he  out  Stemhoidcd. 

Mailc  David  seem  so  mad  and  tre.ikish 

All  thought  him  just  what  thought  Kin>;  Acish. 

No  mortal  read  his  Solomon 

iiut  judg'd  Rcboani  his  own  son. 

Moses  he  ^erv'd  as  .\Ioses  Phalaoh, 

And  DeUi::ili  as  >he  Siserah  ; 

.Made  Jeremy  full  sore  to  cry, 

.And  Job  himself  ciir>e  God  and  die. 

What  punish.nent  all  this  must  f.iliow? 

Shall  Arthur  use  hi.n  like  King  Tollo  ? 

.Shall  David  as  Uriah  slay  him) 

Or  dextrous  Dehc.rah  Siserah  him  ? 

~o  :— i.onc  of  these  !     Heaven  spare  his  lite! 

nut  send  him,  honest  Job,  thy  wife  !  • 

Gay's   Trivia,   or   Art   of  Walking  the   Streets,   is  as    pleasant   as 

nf  ballad  rrvT" ;;"/  ^'" "  ""=  '""^  *>>- « *-  -""- 

H>»  ballad  of  Black  Eyed  Susan  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  that 
Mr.  Jekyll's  parody  on  it. 

Swift',  reputati.n  as  a  poet  has  l«.en  in  a  n^anner  obscured  by  the 
greater  splendour,  by  the  natural  force  and  inventive  genius  of  his 
r-  """Dgs;  but  if  he  had  never  written  either  the  Tale  of  a  Tub 
diu'n  o'L  d  ,''  ^'"  "''"«=,'""^'y  -»  a  poet  would  have  come 
honour,  „'.  "'^.''"^  gone  down  to  posterity  with  well-earned 
honours.  His  Imitations  of  Horace,  and  still  more  his  Verses  on 
his  own  Death,  place  h,m  in  the  first  rank  of  agreeable  moralists  in 
verse.  There  ,s  not  only  a  dry  i.umour,  an  exquisite  tone  of  irony, 
in  hese  productions  of  his  pen  ;  but  there  is  a  touching,  unpretendin, 
pathos,  mi.ved   up  with  the  most  whimsical  and  eccentric  strokesof 

a^d  rf  7c>  T"-  ^T-  f  ^-'■'1"'°"  "f  tbe  Mornin,  in  London, 
and  of  .  City  Shower,  which  vcrc  i.rst  published  in  the  Tatlcr,  are 
among  the  most  dcliohtful  of  the  contents  of  that  very  delightful 
work  Swift  shone  as  one  of  the  met  sensible  of  the  poets ;  V-i 
also  distmau.shcd  as  one  of  the  most  nu  -sensical  of  then,.  No  man 
has  written  so  many  lack-..-daisical,  slip-shod,  tedious,  trifling,  foolish 
fantastical  verses  as  he,  which  are  so  little  an  imputntion  on  1^ 
wi.dom  of  the  writer;  and  which,  in  fact,  only  shew  his  readiness 
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tl-  cookmaid  0  vent  her  buZ.  "f  T''"  '^"'^^'  """  <■"  Ma,,- 
«o.ip  with  .la-  deaf  ,^ho :eCi;°''f;;«Vr,'^  'rif^"-.""""  " 
another  Rector  of  Laracor  "-Th^T.le  it"'  *.t" '''»"  «=  have  »u<h 
n.....eHy  compositions  in  ;he  h^^J^::l:^':):Zf^  !"' ""'"' 

-/^J^:;^t•^^£S^^T'^^^^^^ 
s:/^i^^f«:d^-^^^^^^^^ 

-i^t'^t^::^S£'?^"C:aS-;:aS^- 

rc.t  followed  me^h^n  caHv  IHo  ''  T'  'f  ^  ">  ^"^"'^  '  »"  *« 
tl.e  mechanism  en,,,l,'    J '^^  ,."'"  ''""^  ''°*  '^at  mav  be;  but 

.l.e  nuthor  oHlasT  Xt'in'X"  7  '"y ''.''^"-'  *>on,  any' that 
occasions.  There  is  .0"^'"  1  'f'\°^  ^""^^l?^  ">  >«"  °"  '"ch 
this  mode  of  crit  cisins  a  wofk  f  ■""'?'  "  "'"  '»  '"''^''°'"'  '•''»" 
is  supposed   tot.     "fhe7nve„Hon/'''H     '"'"■      ^^  8^-'-' --it 

words  and  vaunting  co,„n,o„  p7a    f    Sw^t '^rtYe.e"^^'  °'  '.'« 
wanted  them  ;  and  has  don,.  Jh«  i^'  .  "^  "*  '''°"^  ^^o 

■•''one  .ould  enable  anv  Z-  ,  ^"'"^"'^''^^^  and  intev.     ■  of  mind 

.V«tract  predicament  of  si^  H,  ',^  "--ducing  every  thing  to  the 
lie-  wishes  to  shew  thl  n  V  "'^"  •='■  ''finishes  the  scale,  as 
weeninrseWoe  Th  th!T  h'"".'"  '^e  grossness  of  our  o^er- 
with  complete  pr;sence  of  m?nd  t"/  ^  '""t  """''^^""1  Fecision. 
comes  ecuallv  home  to  the Tf  ""'^ ''.^■'''■■"/^Ping.  i"  a  manner  that 
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lis  moral  vision;  he  has  tried  an  experiment  upon  human  life,  and 
•t'tcd  its  pretensions  from  the  alloy  of  circumstances ;  he  has  measured 
It  with  a  rule,  has  weiRlud  it  in  a  balance,  and  found  it,  for  the  most 
p.rt,  wanting  and  worthless— in  substance  and  in  shew.  Kuthing  solid, 
n.thing  valuable  is  left  in  his  svstem  but  virtue  and  wisdom.  What  a 
likl  is  this  upon  mankind  !  What  a  convincing  proof  of  misanthropy  ! 
What  presumption  and  what  malice  frepemc,  to  shew  men  what  they  are, 
an!  to  teach  them  what  they  ou^Iit  to  be  !  \Vhat  a  mortifying  stroke 
allied  at  naiiunal  glory,  is  that  unlucky  incident  of  Gulliver's  wading 
acioss  the  channel  and  carrying  off  the  whole  Heet  of  lllefuscu ! 
Afer  that,  we  have  only  to  consider  which  of  the  contending  parties 
wai  in  the  right.  What  a  shock  to  personal  vanity  is  given  in  the 
S'-coui.'  of  Gulliver's  nurse  Glumdalclitch  I  Still,  notwithiiai.ding 
ttL-  disparagement  to  her  personal  charms,  her  good-nature  remains 
the  same  .imiable  quality  as  before.  1  cannot  see  the  harm,  the 
msanthropy,  the  immoral  and  degrading  tendency  of  this.  The 
moral  lesson  is  as  fine  as  the  intellectual  exhibition  is  amusing.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  tear  off  the  mask  of  imposture  from  the  world ;  and 
nothing  but  imposture  has  a  j  ight  to  complain  of  it.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
way  with  our  quacks  in  morality  to  preach  up  the  dignity  of  human 
nature,  to  pamjjcr  pride  and  hypocrisy  with  the  idle  mockeries  of  the 
vrtues  they  pretend  to,  and  which  they  have  not :  but  it  was  not 
Swift's  way  to  cant  morality,  or  any  thing  else ;  nor  did  his  genius 
prompt  him  to  write  unmeaning  panegyrics  on  mankind  ! 

I  do  not,  then-fore,  agree  witli  the  estimate  of  Swift's  moral  or 
intellectual  character,  given  by  an  eminent  critic,  who  does  not  seem 
to  have  forgotten  the  party  politics  of  Swift.  I  do  not  carry  my 
political  resentments  so  far  back  :  I  can  at  this  time  of  day  forgive 
Swift  for  ha.ing  been  a  Tory.  I  feel  little  disturbance  (whatever  I 
might  think  of  them)  at  his  political  sentiments,  which  died  with  him, 
considering  how  much  else  he  has  left  behind  him  of  a  more  solid  and 
imperishable  nature!  If  he  had,  indeed,  (like  some  others)  merely 
left  behind  him  the  lasting  infamy  of  a  destroyer  of  his  country,  or 
the  shining  example  of  an  apostate  from  liberty,  I  might  have  thought 
the  case  altered. 

The  determination  with  which  Swift  persisted  in  a  preconcerted 
theory,  savoured  of  the  mf  hid  affection  of  which  he  died.  There  is 
nothing  more  likely  to  dri»,  .  man  mad,  than  the  being  unable  to  get 
rid  of  the  idea  of  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  and  an 
obstinate,  constitu'ional  preference  of  the  true  to  the  agreeable.  Swift 
was  not  a  1  renchman.  In  this  respect  he  differed  from  Rabelais  and 
Voltaire.  They  have  be»  accounted  the  three  greatest  wits  in 
modern  times ;  but  their  wit  was  of  a  peculiar  kind  in  each.     They 
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^l^t^'^t  ^:^^ri^^,  'J- .J -.  rr  ^'-  ^<- 

«<•"'"'  'hey  are  all  ,hrer  author,  of  A„k  ,  """  John  !  but  „ 

;.nou»,  saturnine,  and  practicalL-l  .     P'°''    ^O'"")    ««• 

Voltaire',  was  lig,„.  .p.,'    c  I'nd  ve^  l"  *J'^'^'>"«i"l  "H  jjjou  ., 

both.      The    ludicrou.    i„    SwTa  i  '  ^'^  "l."'^ '"'"'^"•■"" 'o 

■"'propriety,  hi.  .orenea.  and  rm  a,  ^ '"    °"  ,°  .  "'    [""    ""«  "^ 
•eparates.  with  a  ,e»ere  and  cTu  mV  .'  J'''''  absurdity,      ie 

from  wi«doa,,.,, hew.  vicrhero'^maJ''"''  'T  '■•''«'''»"^-  '''"y 
"d  i>  i»   the  force,  the  precirn    1^,1""^  ''"  °*"  '■^■'"""': 
wh.ch  the  separation  .s  made  thl°exc^e,  our       ""'  ^'^'™P'"^^»  «'"> 
and   lauKhter.      He  Bet.s  a  mark  of  re '"^  -     ""P""'  °"^  «<<">'•">»". 
good  .en.c  and  ,ood  manner  .  whirhTan^V"  ■ '"I  *'^''^''  '"^^"^• 
hold,  ,t  up  to  our  ridicule  and  co,  Ln,„,         ^ T"'"^''"'  ^"''  *hi:h 
d-Posulon    to  tritling    (already  no  iced)   T/      '^f'     "'» -"-".al 
csce,,„veearnes.ne„ofhismi„d      S;   ^'/Z-^'^^'on  from  me 
g™.u,  was  his  spleen.     It  Ta.  the  i^^     /"'  ""-""■     Hi.  better 
«harpened  his  other  facultls"     The  tr^^  7^"'  "'  *"'  '""I-^  ^^'" 
he  pointed  coruscations  of  hi.  wit     hi^    i     f       •"^'''^^P^'o"'  produced 
-nward  bitternes.  o.  thought     hi   i'man'^^t^'  """l  *^^  "'^  ^^»"''  «' 
'"7^1.    Hry.    incorri,;ible^e;aciousS  orh*''  '^  ''™''-'    '^''  "  ' 
endeavoured    to  escape    from    ,h  ■^"    "'"'"^andin...      te 

regions  of  fancy.  an7LtTdhsGmt.ur"  °'/f"'''  ""°  •^'^ 
Yahoos,  andHouynhyms.asadiversLnrr'  '  ^^"^'"S^^^'^^^, 
of  the  world  around  him:  ,i„Z\'Z  'P 'J"  "'"^^  Pa-nful  knowle.lge 
women  made  l,i,„  angry.  HiTefed:!  '"'  '•'"«''^' "'^"^  ■""  »"d 
.the  mfirmities  of  that  Jeat  "abv  thr  'p'''""""^  "'ade  him  view 
-g  glance  and  jealous  frr't  b.Ut  J  that  T  '  *'"^  ">'  '""'  '""""i^ 
"sofTsprins  i  bit,  as  Rou  e  u  has  wel  o^h'"'  7^""^'  '^'  ^''''S'  "f 
this  account  been  supposed  to  hatt  "''^"""l.  parent,  have  not  on 

children  than   their  own       In  oth  '"^'"'''"  *"°^  "'her  people's 

sparklin,  effervescence  ohisr^lsSt' •"''  ^^"'"  ^™""h: 
remainder  biscuit  after  a  voyage/  He  Lted"  T  T  '"^'^  "'  'he 
loved  ,t,  exa,,gera,ed  it  with^Sp  erne  sat  fcf'  ''■^"^'^"y-K''helais 
endless  va„eties,  rioted  in  nonsen  e  <  '  ?  u'  '"""'"'^'^d  '•"  "s 
He  dwelt  on  the  absurd  and  lud  cro.!;  CI,  "'"'  ""^  ^'^^"^'^•' 
not  for  the  pain.  He  lived  upon  1  u-h,  •  K"T7  .""^^  S^*™  him. 
indulged  his  vein,  and  took  h,s  fi  1^"  '  ""'i  ^""^  '^^hing.  He 
baulk   his  fancy  or  ITJ.':  '"ii.-™'".«  "'  '""v-     He  did   fot 


fineli 


less' 


le  saw  no  end  of  h 


H 


to  his  extravagance :  he 
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was 


wealth  .. 
communicat 


"J:1*"""'™'-  riches 


'".  "'^'  *'y.  and  set  no  limits 
"ive.  prodigal,  boundless,  and 
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I     enjoyment  is  a>  ereat  as  hi«  rMr.,  „(■  j  •  ,  ■""  *""•        '■''  thirst  of 
.h/ni.  of  all  .ortfr  u„':.til.d  '  •nVt'her    =a'':.;rn  r"  '"  "T' 

he  ea  s,  dnnk»,  and  .Ieep.s-slce,,s,  ea...  and  dn"k.  '     The  .,v^  nT 

ofgood  fellow.  a;dX^?;J::::,,^,^,:::;,^.-''  -g, :,. ..« 

Thetit  rfThe  '  ^""''T"  "■  ""■  "'''  -^!  ""I-Volraire  of  ,1..  ,,.» 

^h:r:x^:^'e:;:.:™ii-:r;^--„-^^^ 

-ney  in  the  Ara,,ia"„  Ni.htrwt^crat  7  ;^;^H.'nd::flf " 
chanter  .nto  l,.,le  dry  crumbling  leaves  !  He  is  a  Parisian  H  "" 
exaggerates,  is  never  violent :   he  treats  things  ul.hk  "" 

subiect        H„  !i  complete   possession  of  himself  and   of  his 

fc\ut"b;t^Xat"ft''tr^tr"-r- 1^'' 

inflicted  wa,  so  fine,  a.  scaLly  to  bIS't  till  i,  rH  1"^'  Tr"''  '"^ 
in  its. mortal  consequences.'     H^s  calUs        "        ^'e^c  ,1  ^T' 

or  ty,:;n;  ::^:.-i!:t2  i^z  ti:'i:^  r-f- 
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His  Ca„JUt  is  a  masterpiece  of  wit.  It  has  been  called  'the  dull 
produ;:.  of  a  scoffer's  pen  > ;  it  is  indeed  tl,e  '  product  of  a  coffer  W 
the  ^o't'  ^%^"'R/'^^l^«"^io^.  few  people  will  think  it  A/f  ItTs  in 
the  most  perfect  keepmg,  and  without  any  appearance  of  effort  Everv 
sentence  tells  and  the  whole  reads  like  one  Ltence.  Ther;  is  ton,/ 
t  mg  sublnne  m  Martin's  sceptical  indifference  to  moral  fiood  and  e 
I.   s    he  repose  of  the  grave       It  is  better  to  suffer  thif  living  death 

moral  rf"r^  ApfT     ■  ^^"'"^  ""  ""^''  ^im  further.?     The 
moral  of  Candide  (such  as  ,t  is    is  the  same  as  that  of  Rasselas-  the 
execunon  .s  d.ff.rent.     Voltaire  says,  -A  great  book  is  a  grea   ^  v  ?' 
D  .   Johnson   would   have   laboured   this   short   apophthe,™     nto    a 
volummous   co„,mon-place.      Voltaire's   traveller    fin^no'C  workt 
bemg  asked 'whether  he  likes  black  or  white  mutton  C' rTp  ie 
that  <  he  .s  .nd,fferent.  provided  it  is  tender.'     Dr.  Johnson  dd  no 
get  at  a  conclus.on  by  so  short  a  way  as  this.    If  Voltaire's  lice  tious 
ness  ,s  objected  to  me,  I  say,  let  it  be  placed  to  its  true  account   the 
manners  of  the  age  and  court  in  which   he  lived.     The  fords  a„d 
-.•.d,es  of  the  bedchamber  in  the  reign  of  Louis  xv.  found  no  fault 
with  the  immoral  tendency  of  his  writings.     Why  then  should  our 
modern /«r„/.  quarrel  with  them?-But  to  return/ 
K„I° "f  ^k"  \«'°TT  ^l''fi'-''™">=«is'.      He  has  abused  great  powers 
excellent;    but  he  spoils  their  beauty  by  overloading  them  with  a 

Suain^r/r'ef"'  "V"'  "™^  """=  «'""^  '''""  =■""-  ™«  '  - 
and  quamt  expression  of  an  em,:;ma  or  repartee  in  verse.     The  well- 

known  lines  on  Procrastination  are  in  his  best  manner : 

'  Be  wise  to-day  ;  "tis  madness  to  defer- 
Next  day  the  fal:il  precedent  will  plead  ; 
Thus  on,  till  wiMlom  i^  push'd  out  of  life 
P^rocrastination  is  the  thief  of  time ; 
Year  after  year  it  steal-,  till  all  are  fled, 
And  to  the  mercies  of  a  moment  leaves 
The  vast  concerns  of  an  eternal  scene. 

Of  man's  miraculous  mistakes,  this  bears 
The  palm,  "That  all  men  are  about  to  live  " 
Fur  ever  on  the  brink  of  being  born.  ' 

All  pay  themselves  the  compliment  to  think 
They,  one  day,  shall  not  drivel ;  and  their  pride 
On  this  reversion  takes  up  ready  praise  ■ 
At  least,  their  own ;  their  future  selves'applauds  ; 
How  excellent  that  life  they  ne'er  will  lead  ' 
Time  lodg'd  in  their  own  hands  is  Folly's  vails : 
That  Icdg  d  in  Fate's,  to  Wisdom  they  consign  : 
Tiic  thing  they  can't  but  purpose,  thev  postpone! 
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Tis  not  in  Folly,  not  to  sconi  a  fool ; 
And  scarce  in  human  Wisdom  to  •Jr.  more. 
All  Promise  is  poor  dilatory  '-^^^.i, 
And  that  throuijh  every  stag,       When  vou,.„,  indeed. 
In  tull  content  we,  sometime    nchly  rest, 
Un-anxious  for  ourselves ;  an'  oily  w^sh' 

As  diiteous  sons,  our  fathers  \-   ■,  •_ vis,... 

At  thirty  man  suspects  himself  a  fool ; 
Knows  it  at  forty,  and  reforms  his  plan  ; 
At  fifty  chides  his  infamous  delay, 
Pushes  his  prudent  purpose  to  Resolve  ■ 
Ii:  all  the  magnanimity  of  thought 
Resolves,  and  re-resolves ;  then  dies  the  same. 

And  why  ?     Because  he  thinks  himself  immortal. 
All  men  think  all  men  mortal,  but  themselves; 
Themselves,  when  some  alarming  shock  of  fate 
Strikes  through  their  wounded  hearts  the  sudden  dread  ■ 
But  their  hcans  wounded,  like  the  wounded  air,  ' 

Soon  close ;  wlure  past  the    fiaft,  no  trace  is  found. 
As  trom  the  wnig  no  scar  tiie  sky  retains; 
The  parted  wave  no  furrow  from  the  keel ; 
So  dies  in  human  hearts  the  thought  of  death. 
Ey'n  with  the  tender  tear  which  nature  sheds' 
O'er  those  we  love,  we  drop  it  in  their  grave." 

His  Universal  Passion  is  a  keen  and  powerful  satire  ;  but  the  effort 
takes  from  the  effect,  and  oppresses  attention  by  perpetual  and  violent 
demands  upon  ,t.  His  tn.:;edy  of  the  Revenge  is  monkish  and 
scholastic.  Zanga  is  a  vulgar  caricature  of  lano.  The  finest  lines 
m  It  are  the  burst  of  triumph  at  the  end,  'when  his  revenge  is 
completed :  ° 


'Let  Europe  and  her  pallid  sons  go  weep. 
Let  Afric  on  her  hundred  thrones  rejoice, 


&c. 


Col  ms  ,s  a  writer  of  a  very  different  stamp,  who  had  perhaps  less 
general  power  of  mind  than  Young;  but  he  had  that  uut  vhUa  vh 
ttat  genuine  inspiration,  which  alone  can  give  birth  to  the  hiohes! 
efforts  of  poetry  He  leaves  stings  in  the  minds  of  his  rea'ders, 
certain  traces  ot  thought  and  feelings  which  never  wear  out,  because 
nature  had  left  them  in  his  own  mind.  He  is  the  only  one  of  the 
minor  poets  of  whom,  if  he  had  lived,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  mieht 
not  have  done  the  greatest  things.  The  germ  is  there.  He  is  sonie- 
tinies  affected,  unmeaning,  and  obscure  ;  but  he  also  catches  rich 
glimpses  of  the  bowers  of  Paradise,  and  has  lofty  aspiration.s  after 
the  highest  seats  of  the  Muses.  With  a  pre.it  Hei!  of  Hn-el  and 
splendid  patch-work,  he  has  not  been  able  to  hide  the  solid  sterling 
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efforts  of  his  mind  were  a    l^r ^,  H  j  [      """^  '''™™'  '^at  t;;c 

en>barrassment.andlt     ngthb  ric.7[:"he>  "' "'  ""''  P^'--""'^^" 
and   fatal    malady.     How  manv    ,,2     h  ^    ""^  "' '- """""J^^^^c 

horrors  of  povert^  andTonSm";, '^ e'del  £  t?t  ^"  '''• 
m^'lancholyor  moody  madness!  ^     '"   '""1""S 

'  ^'  P°"^  'P  °"'  yo""'  begin  in  gladness. 
But  thereof  con.e.  .n  the  end  des^pondencV  and  madness." 

fiLtclfyt/ro'f  tfe  w:r  th:;:'  -"-^r  '^-'^--S  ^^em  of  too 
merit  ?  Lad  the  arcoum  of  cTl  [„""  '^T'  ""'^- P^'^™  ''^''-<' 
Acuities  l,li..hted.  at  last  whl  V°"'"»-«"th  hopes  frustrated,  with 
receiving  the  dece  tfuTl^r^  W""  ^'V"'  himself  or  others, 

onlytofhrow  thTtuishroV  istec^y^'dT?  h^^'h'  '"''' 
early  grave.      He  was  founH   «»■  u^'  '°  "8*"  *"">  '"  ''n 

extinguished,  and  11  h  o„lv  T?'  ""^/P"'^  o*"  Pagination 

emanates  from  i   1  ke  th      fcath  of  a  "^  '15''  '"^""'^'^  P"^""- 

«;  a  honeyed  nasteofnn.-^^--^"''  ^8°''''"  "^"'"^  envelopes 
of  the  aurfcl'  His  Odrto'Tv"  """f  "'  ''''^  "^^  ""'''^'1  "^' 
images  and  versification      Th  T^  '^"V   "''"=''   &'"'"''   m  '1«^ 

.heiadual  comln^rof  eveXrHt^  ""'  '°^'^  °^"  ""^  -''  "^^■ 

'  It;  aught  of  oaten  stop  or  j.astoral  song 

i^^ii-e  thy  own  solemn  springs 
Thy  springs  and  dying  gales,' 

O  nymph  reserved,  while  now  the  bright-haired  sun 
-s,ts  on  yon  western  tent,  whose  cloudv  slclrts 
vvit.i  r.rcde  cihereai  wove, 
O  erhang  his  wavv  bed  ■ 
!  10 
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Niiiv  air  is  hush'il,  sjve  where  the  wcak-ey'd  hat, 
With  short  bhrill  shriek  flits  by  on  leathern  wing 

Or  where  the  beetle  winds 

His  small  but  sullen  horn. 
As  oft  he  rises  midst  the  twilight  path, 
Against  the  pilgrim  borne  in  heedli-s  hum. 

Now  teach  me,  maid  eompos'd, 

To  breathe  some  soften'd  strain, 

Whose  numbers  stealing  through  thy  darkling  '.ale 
May  not  unseemly  with  its  stillness  suit. 

As  musing  slow,  I  hail 

Thy  genial,  lov'd  return  ! 

For  v/htn  thy  folding  star  arising  shews 
Hi-  paly  circlet,  at  his  warning  lamp 

The  fragrant  Hours  and  Elves 

Who  slept  in  flow'rs  the  day. 

And  many  a  nymph  who  wreathes  her  brows  wj;h  sed'e. 
And  sheds  the  fresh'uing  dew,  and  lovelier  still,  " 

The  pensive  Pleasures  sweet 

iVepare  thy  shadowy  carj 

Then  lead,  calm  Votress,  some  shecty  lake 

Cheers  the  lone  heath,  or   ■   •  ,e-hallow'd  pile, 

Or  upland  fallows  grey 

Reflect  its  last  cool  gleam. 

But  when  chill  blust'ring  winds,  or  driving  rain, 
Forbid  my  willing  feet,  be  mine  the  hut. 

That  from  the  mountain's  side 

Views  wilds  and  swelling  floods, 

And  hamlets  brown,  and  dim  discover'd  spires. 
And  hears  their  simple  bell,  and  marks  o'er  all 

Thy  dewy  fingers  draw 

The  gradual  dusky  veil. 

Wliile  Spring  shall  pour  his  show'rs,  as  oft  he  wont. 
And  bathe  thy  breathing  tresses,  meekest  Eve  I 

While  Summer  loves  to  sport 

Beneath  tny  lingering  light ; 

W'WAe  sallow  Autumn  fills  thy  lap  with  leavesj 
Or  Winter  yelling  through  the  troublous  air, 

Aff"rights  thy  shrinking  train, 

And  rudely  rends  thy  robes  ; 

So  long,  sure-found  beneath  the  sylvan  shed. 

Shall  Fancy,  F'riendsiiip,  Science,  rose-lippd  Health, 

Thy  gentlest  influence  own, 

And  hymn  thy  favourite  name." 
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poct";'r„t:ar: ';::::  zit"'  "V  ^""-•»'  ■■'  «^"'» 

in  love  about  the  year  ijTI  Z     I     "'  ^l'"'  '^^"'  ">  have  fallen 

(ron,  it,  ofits  turbid  effervesce  e  o  airth  t'n  \'"^-  "  '"''V'^''^^^ 
ot  agony  or  rapture.  Gray's  Find:  ic  Oderar";" th  r  '"  ''^  ^"^ 
B'ren    up    at    present:     thev    are    .'f,!  ,     '  ,    ''■''"^' g^""allv 

methodical  borrowed  phren^  Ru,  ^  '  P"^'"''"'  "  '''"'*  "^ 
will  the  world  be  in  a'ny"  Jt;  to  r  ^rt'^tf  -^'^V''  "^ 
Church-vard:  it  is  one  of  th,.  „,„.7  i  •  ,  ^^^^  '"  "  'Country 
was  penned  by  a  refined  and  thn^!  /h""  P'<"1""»"^  that  ever 
Hfe.      Mr.  Colerid'e    f  n   his   fe  >T^'  ""'""^'"2  «"  human 

Mr.  Wordsworth  Ci  undemken  to  'i  '"l  T'  '^''  '''»  ''""d 
Klegy  is  ™in.elli,ible.  hta/howef^'b^''  'he  language  of  the 
Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospect  of  J  '.on  Cnl"'  '"  '"x'erstood  !  The 
common-place;  but  it  touches  on  ?  "*•'  "  """'  "«^^hanica!  and 
"-  vibrL  in  uniso,;  with  t  rour"  :;"  t"h*"^V''*'".',  "'^  ''-"' 
l-asses  by   Windsor's  '  stately  hlht/'  '  T^'.-   ^°  °"'  "^'■ 

hton  College  below,  withou^h  t„:  of  cTaV  H  "d"'  ''''\"' 
we  should  think  of  him  •  for  hp  ,K„  l  ?^"  ,  ^"^  d^erves  that 
tren,bling,  ever-watchfui  e'ar  to  ■  the  st"  d  °''"''.  f^  ■""^'^  ^ 
H.S  Letters  are  inimitably  file  If  h  n  ""^'^  "^  humanity.'- 
and  pedantic,  his  prose  is  quite  Vre.fr„'  ^T''  "^  ^»""imes  finical 
thoughts  out  upon'^paper  as^Iy  se!n  hi  -"h™-  Y''  P°"^^  ^i, 
his   mind    without   pretence    or  tnn/r"""'''  ^"d  they  arise  in 

^;ioarned  leisure  anVr:;;,^  t™  "dotn/r"  He^'  ''""  k'™^"'^^ 
stilts  or  m  buckram  :    but  sm  les  i„  '  .  ""'"'^''-  ,  He  .5  not  here  on 

throughtheloophole    of    er"t   on  t^e  b"'^  '''T'  "'  ^'  ™^='h^- 
world,  or  on  'those  reverenrbedTan»   .  I,        ""^/''''""''"^  "^'he 

l.a.!  nothing  to  do  but  to  read  and  To'h  t'*"  '"'  '"''°°'^ '  '  «= 
what  he  read  and  thought  His^^ I'  '  ",'  '^ -'''^^  '''"  ^"'^"^^ 
dream.  •  Be  mine,'  he 'says  in  o  e 'f  l^s  I  Le's'-To"'  """«'"■"! 
new  romances  of  Marivaux  and  Crebillon  •  tnT'  u^'"  """='' 
his  contempt  for  action  and  the  T,  rmi'?  c  ,  • '"  *°'"her,  to  shew 
one,  .  Don*;  you  renumber  Lor"\°//"''"'°"',''^  ^^^  '°  »-' 
statesmen,  little  dirty  bovs  nbvi.,™  .  •  ," — T'  ^"°  "''^  ""W  S'eat 
not  feel  a  bit  wiser,"'  bi/ger'^  or  oMe  T^fl/l'  ""  P^"'  ^  <»» 
ccjuivalent  for  not  being  wise  or  ™t  to  h  I  ''  ■''™-  '^^''^'  » 
a  happiness  never  to  lote  or  ga°n  Tny  tl,in»  1  '^'  '"'"."^  '  ^^at 
by  being  never  any  thing  mof r^htrW L^-on  ''^"^  "'  '"""^"  '"■^' 
How  different  from  Shenstone,  who  only  wanted  to  be  looked  at: 


k'l^'\'^V 
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last  is  a  perfect  piece  of  writing  ^'chooi-mistress,  whic), 

SnXr^^r '  te  ^'P4:' n.a!^^?ZLL'tf 
a  very  exhilarat  g  VuM  t-T.^-^l/'^^SV"'  '"  ""'  ^'"''- 
Churchill's  Satires  on  the  Lfch  :.  Au  ^'^'"™8  Health, 
are  as  good  as  tie  t"biects  ^)e  ?"'*  Characters  of  the  Players. 

I      ftll  of  a'n  air  of  hard::eratr    ^rYoultTo.T^^'  ""'''•'"' 

describe  him  as  he  ouZ  lo  h^H  u^  ^^''  ^''  "*"  I'^"  "> 
I'land,  with  careles?„!„i«ble  ,rac"";„^'r^""''''^'  ^='"°"»'  ^"^ 
cxcellence-with  manners  untudie'd  butTtl  ^,7"^  ''"'•"' 
miracles  of  skill  from   niir»  h,,    •  r      ^  heait— pcriormmg 

f-lt  was  ignorance  "f  K  /  own'^^rt^  a" "'"'"\"''"^^-  '"^^'^'^ 
flowing  and  cle-nt  of  our    1  r  ^'  '  P°"'  '"^  '^  'h^  nmst 

naturelbich  P'^;"  had  not  »  "Ik'""  ^T'  ^''^  '""'  °»"  ^"'-^ 
"l.on   words,  which    he   coLtntl  '  ''^•^"'■^^f^'''^ity  in  his  turns 

such  as-  const..ntly  repeated    with   delightful   effect: 

' His  lot,  though  Mnall, 

He  sees  that  little  lot,  the  lo-  of  all  • 

***** 

'  ^"''  ""•"■J  ^"<1  l»'>i''<l,  and  tum-d  to  look  a.Taln.' 

the  story  of  the  washes  which  h  to  -^I'Drp"  ""'  "'^  ''"',"  '"' 
so  deliberately  with  the  noker  fli'^r  ^"!''""<'  demolished 
which  the  Miss  Prim  OSes  keoTunr,  ^^°^^'^^^  °f  'he  guinea 
adventure  of  the  pictu;e  of  th^Vicar ''f^  ,  '"  '^"'  P°'^kets-,he 
got  into  the  houseland  that  of  1%,  r^'  ^'^  """^^  ""'  be 
wHh  oranges  in  their  hid  "o  or  ,' ''"o^T  h  ^'""^'  f  .''"''^ 
spectacles  and  the  cosmogony  ?  ^        ''^  ""^  °*^  '^^S'^" 
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from   Jo«;rAndrw       'bu     tHe*'"''  '1-1  of  the  tWme,-,  i,  taLn 

ai,r.ve  are  not.  '  CTcun,«:,nce8    1    have    mentioned 

The  finest  things  he  has  left  behind  him  in  vcrse  are  hi,  r.        , 

zz^sr''^  '''■'''' "  -"  '^  -ve,:^i^r  l:;;.  ;:7^-:^ 

Of  than  h::'::;;o  .^:rt:^  ute::^'Sx. --  ^-  p--- 
'^uaXz^c^t^^i^irti^^^!^;^'^^--™"-. 

species  of  composition  haf the  neee^sar/ 1':„"'°  "'r',"''  "u""' 
(though  it  is  also  sometin,es  both"    dL        d  b'ef"  )  'T'"«,t°" 

^;iWbS- J--  -  '--  P'e^i:"  u^^s^in'a^^aS 

'  ?"™  "°''  ''""'<'  ofeleijance,  the  ^a^-e 
Ky  Fancy  s  g.„ui„e  feei;,,^^  unbcguird 
Ot  painhil  pedantry  the  poring  child 
Who  turns  of  these  proud  domes  the  historic  page 


.■j7mw: 
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Now  sunk  by  Timt,  and  Henry's  fiercer  rage. 
Think'st  ihou  the  warbling  Muses  never  sjnil'd 
On  his  lone  hours  ?     Ingenuous  views  engage 
His  thoughts,  on  themes  unclassic  falsely  styj'd, 
Intent.     While  cloister' '  piety  displays 
Her  mouhi.nng  roll,  the  piercing  eye  explores 
New  manners,  and  the  pomp  of  elder  days. 
Whence  culls  the  pensive  bard  his  pictur'd' stores. 
Not  rough  nor  barren  are  the  winding  ways 
Of  hoar  Auli(]uity,  but  strewn  with  Howers." 

Scmiel.     liritUn  at  Slone/ienge. 
'  Thou  noblest  monument  of  Albion's  isle, 
Whether,  by  Merlins  aid,  from  Scythia's  shore 
To  Amber's  fatal  plain  Penilr.igon  bore. 
Huge  frame  of  giant  hands,  the  mighty  pile, 
T'  entomb  his  Britons  slain  by  Hengist's  gu'ilc : 
Or  Druid  priests,  sprinkled  wilh  human  gore, 
Ta\ight  mid  thy  ma>sy  maze  their  mystic  lore : 
Or  Danish  chiefs,  enrich'd  with  savage  spoil. 
To  victory's  idol  vast,  an  unhewn  shrine, 
Rear'd  the  nide  heap,  or  in  thy  hallow'd  ground 
Repose  the  kings  of  Brutus'  genuine  line; 
Or  here  those  kings  in  solemn  state  were  crown'd  : 
Studious  to  trace  thy  wondrous  origin, 
We  muse  on  many  an  ancient  tale  renown'd.' 

Nothing  can  be  more  admirab'-  than  the  learning  here  displayed,  or 
the  intcrence  from  it,  that  it  is  of  no  use  but  as  it  leads  to  interesting 
thought  and  reflection. 

That  written  after  seeing  Wilton  House  is  in  tlit  same  style,  but  I 
prefer  concludmg  with  that  to  the  river  Lodon,  which  has  a  personal 
as  well  as  poetical  interest  about  it. 

'  Ah  I  what  a  weary  rac^-  my  teet  have  run, 
Since  first  I  trod  thy  banks  with  alders  crown'd, 
And  thought  my  way  was  all  through  fairy  ground, 
Heneath  the  azuro  sky  and  golden  sun  : 
When  first  ray  Xhi-e  to  lisp  her  notes  begun  ' 
While  pensive  memory  traces  back  the  round 
Which  tills  the  varied  interval  between; 

Much  pleasure,  more  of  sorrow,  marks  the  scene 

Sweet  native  stream  I  those  skies  and  suns  so  i 
No  more  return,  to  cheer  my  evening  road  1 
Yet  still  one  iny  remair 


)  pun 


t  not  ohs 


Nor  useless,  all  my  vacant  [lays  have  Hok 
From  youth's  gay  dawn  to  manhood's 


Nor  with  the  Muse's  laurel 


manh 
lestow'i 


prune  mature, 
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h»d  n.ver  thought  of.  He  e  Ta  it  f  '  """""S  b^^ind  that  I 
Tickell,  Hill.  Somervill"  Browne  Pi.f  r,t.°S\'Tr^='"'"'"' 
Smart,  Langhorne,  Brucl,  Gn.me  cL  l^'  ^u^^''^'  ''^'"'*' 
Mickle,  Jago,  Sco  t    Wh.tehe/H    T'  >"'    '^°'""^"'J.    Penrose. 

Lam.  and  Buklock  -I  S  ;.  ll7T'  ^°S'"'  ^'"'°"'  Cunnin-;- 
nothing  about  them''  I  t  I' w'  :  ^'l  '"  '"  '"-  ?=>-  -^  »^y 
persons  that  they  are  duM  writers   and  T  '°  T'"^  ^"Pectable 

tlicy  will  send  other  '  ''^  ""^  «"*  "'em  any  praise. 

4t;rhe:n::e;;^j^'ie:;t:  htn^d'h'^  ^.-^i'y- aside: 

"ryden.  or"  to^l^aft      Thlk"   are'^'^e  ^^'X  f  ^'^'^"^  '"' 
borne  a  better  testimony  to  him-  "^  ^   '"""S   P°et  ha. 

'  '  rr/';'  °*i  ^^^""'°".  'I>e  marvdlous  bov, 
,  ri>e  sleepless  soul  that  perished  in  his  nri.lc  ■ 
And  h,m  >  who  walked  in  glory  ar^d  in  iov      ' 
Bes,de  h,s  plough  alongfhe  mountain  lie.- 

^^^f  crc:rvrcha?::L^  -r^  'v-^ 

extraordinary  as  the  age  at  which  .  y  J  e "rht^ef  tL:  ,'""  " 
facihty,  vigour,  and  knowledge,  which  were  ZIJ  ^  '"^  * 

sixteen,  but  which  would  not  h^^ri  prodigious  m  a  bov  of 

Jid  not  shew  extraorl"':';owero;°:e"nr""r''"'="'y-  '  "^ 
precocity.  NTor  do  I  believ,.  h!  u  ,  °  "''  ''"'  extraordinary 
li^eJ.     He    knew    thi,    Mm    If  ^  ''""^  «'""^"  ''««^  had  he 

accountable  power  coming  over  him  ^.t  ,  '>''°"'  /'•  "^"h  an  un- 
youthful  confidence  it  infn.red  hel  f  """'""'/Se.  and  with  the 
ins  to  set  a  seal  on  hi  r^putatio„  bv  f,"'  *'""^"^'  =""'  *"'  «"'" 
done  hi,  best;    and.  likrCtC   iLn  n'^V^'r"?''^-      "^' ''^d 

^.»a.  to  ensure  immWtality!"°'^He  Lr:fe.:':Ce':tl^r 
f^'^7:i:ri^.:^.:Z'"""  '"-'  "■'  '"-'-"«™  -  Mr.  W„r.,..orth-. 
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LECTURE   VII 

OS     BCRSS    ,,„    ^,„    „,^    ^^,^^,^^     ^^^^^^^ 

to  object  ,0  the  common  "10?-"'°"  ^^"""'""^  Reniu,.  than 
prematureness.  The  Hs.s  o  fL°  """""'"?„"?  "''■Rni.udc  bv  i-s 
birth,  or  deaths;  and  the  "LZXTfX"'  """'  ^"''  ""^  <'^'-  °'" 
done,  wear,  o.t  in  work/destir/tHmmor^fntr  ""h")  cP  """ 
really  done  more,  we  should  h-,J  ,h  ,  ^'  ■  <^hattcrt<,n 
attention  would  then  have  be. n  I  vl!  T  '  '"',.°*  ''""'  >'"'  <>"' 
themselves,  instead  of  the  sin.  a;itv''„"f'h'  '"""'""  "'"'^  *-''« 
they  were  produced.  Bu,  because  he  1  5'^'^"'"'""«»  in  which 
manhood  af  an  early  asf  I  dn  „„?  I  u^"  '°  '*'*  ^""  P"*'^'-^  °»" 
more  .han  those^tf;;  ^had  h?  n^^^^^LT'm'a^r"-'^ '" 

r:$LS^d  itt't^^^^:^'-7  m.c{:r\r:  w^tir  i; 

tinned  to  hold  0  his  coute  iTV^'f'''  would  have  con- 
contrary.whoknowsbuthemi^thrv  ^^  ^1  of  motion.'  On  the 
■-  much  better  to  let  h.^ '::nrif  s  ^e  w-  Of'^frr"  '.  '' 
tions,  any  one  may  think  as  hi,,),!  .        ,  '  ^"''^'  !'™d"<:- 

guard  agLst  addi^  o  ,he  a  SoL'Im  •''''""  '  ^  "°"'^'  ^'^ 
possible  productions  bj  which  the  1T  1"""'^  """"''  "'""■■ 
raided  his  gigantic  nretensln »  J  f      rhapod.sts  of  Ins   time 

and  Shaksplare  ItTs  "Zn  ,n  '^'"^  ""'')  "'"^^  "^  «°"'-" 
description^,  each  i  ng  abme  "he'  h'™"  °^  "'""  '^^^^^^^^ 
Anderson's  Life,  we  fi1,d  thit  Mr  u'"  '"  '^^"^"Sance.  In 
prodigy  of  genius  'r..,"-n     1     •  '■"■'°"   'f^ks  of  him  'as  u 

that  nl^y be ?ue enough  and  fva/.n"'"""  °'  '""™^'"''=y  °f  abilities' : 
but  Mr:  Malone  " believ's  him  /  h  *"' f  ""^  "'"  ="  "^""'l'"™'  i^^ge ; 
England  has  produc^rsin^^The'da  rof's^-.^sta^^-  ^^^^^  ^^ ^' 

says,   'he    must    rant     .,,  ■'      .     ''  ■"^■'Pfare.       Dr.  Gregory 

pel^haps  onlyTetonTt'o's"  k  per '"MfT'he^'r  r^-^>"^"'  ^"^ 
unqualified  in  his  prai.es  ;  ifeasJertsthaf!  ^["^^  ""'"  ""'''■ 
period  oflife,  has  ever  been  known      '  u™  '""'""   ^""S,  at   anv 

He  runs  a  Frallel  be  ween  Charrlo/  Tttl  ""  "'J'  ''^  ''"°*"-' 
-n  army  of  Macedonian  a^fs^^  mfd  Se'    fl^^r^S^ 
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nuMrlnj.,  1  suppose,  tlmt  Alexander  the  Gre.ii  and  Cliarles  the 
Iwcltth  were  nothinfi  to  him;  'nor.'  he  adds,  ^loes  niv  memory 
•upply  me  with  any  human  beinR,  who  a;  such  an  age,  with  such 
advantapes,  has  produced  such  compositions.  Under  the  heathen 
mythology,  superstition  and  a>l...iration  would  have  explained  all, 
hy  bringing  Apollo  on  earth :  nor  woul  I  the  God  ever  have 
descended  with  more  cre.lit  to  himsclf.'-Chatterto.  ' ,  physiognomy 
would  at  least  have  enabled  bin,  to  pass  i„ro^„,M.  It  i,  quite 
dirfetcnt  lro;i.  the  look  of  timid  wonder  and  delight  with  which 
Annioal  Caracci  has  painted  a  y,„in;.,  Apollo  listening  to  the  first 
soun.l.-  he  draws  from  a  Pan's  pipe,  under  the  tutela:i;  of  the  old 
jlilcnu,,  1.  Mr.  Croft  is  sublime  on  the  occasion,  Ur.  Knox  is  no 
less  p.athetic.  •  1  he  testimony  of  Dr.  Knox,'  s.ays  Dr.  Anderson, 
(l;  ays,  p.  144),  .rfocs  equal  credit  to  the  classical  taste  and 
a,ma:,le  benevo!en,-e  of  the  wiitr-r,  and  the  genius  and  reputation  of 
Chatterton.  •  When  I  re-"  .ays  the  Doctor,  ^  the  researches  of 
those  learned  antiquaries  v;.',  have  endeavoured  to  i.rove  that  the 
poems  attributed  to  Rt.wley  were  really  written  bv  him,  I  observe 
many  ingenious  remarks  in  conllrmation  of  'heir  opinion,  which  it 
would  be  tedious,  if  not  difficult,  to  cont,overt.' 

Now  this  is  so  far  from  the  mark,  that  the  whole  controversy 
might  have  been  settled  by  any  one  but  the  learned  antiquaries  them' 
selves,  who  had  the  smallest  share  of  their  learning,  from  this  single 
circumstance,  that  the  poems  read  as  smooth  as  any  modern  poems;  if 
you  read  them  as  modern  compositions  ;  and  that  vou  cannot  read  them, 
or  make  verse  of  them  at  all,  if  you  pronounce  or  accent  the  words  as 
they  were  spoken  at  the  time  when  the  poems  were  pretended  to 
have  been  written.  The  whole  s-cret  of  the  imposture,  which 
nothing  hut  a  deal  of  lear,  cd  dust,  raised  by  collecting  and  removine 
a  great  deal  of  learned  rubbish,  could  have  prevented  our  laboriout 
critics  from  seeing  through,  lies  on  the  face  of  it  (to  sai  nothing  of 
the  burlesque  air  which  is  scare  'y  disguised  throughout)  in  the 
repetition  ot  a  few  obsolete  words,  and  in  the  mis-spelling  of  common 
ones.  '        " 

'No  sooner,'  proceeds  the  Doctor,  'do  I  turn  to  the  poems,  than 
the  about  of  the  antiquaries  appears  only  waste  of  time  ;  and  I  am 
involuntarily  forced  to  join  in  placing  that  laurel,  which  he  seems  so 
weli  to  have  deserved,  on  the  brow  of  Chatterton.  The  poems  bear 
so  many  marks  of  superior  genius,  that  they  have  deservedly  excited 
the  general  attention  of  polite  scholars,  and  ar  -.-onsidered  as  the 
most  remarkable  productions  in  modern  poetrv.  We  have  many 
mstances  of  poetical  eminence  at  an  early  age;  but  neither  Cowley, 
Milton,  nor  Pope,  ever  produced  anv  thing  while  they  were  hovs 
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which  can  justly  be   compared    to  the-  poem,  of  Chatlerton.     The 

Ira-ned  ant.quane»  do  rot  indeed  dispuu-   .heir   excellence.      They 

xo   ,.  ,n  the  h,j.hest  .erm»  of  applau.e.      They  raise  their  favourite 

the  works  an  arRument  ayamst  their  real  author.      I,  it  pi,ih|e   ,av 
th,.y.    that    a    boy    should    produce    con.poMtions    »o    iSl  "and^ 

rejoms  .he  l)„c.or ;    '  bu.  that  .hey  should   be  produced   by  a  boy 

of  ™i^n',i'"'   ri  V"  •"      •■'  '""  "'  ^y  ""  ""■""'  ««^''»  '^<^  ''''"-l» 
0.  la.ional  credibili.v. 

Now  i.  does  not  -.pp^ir  .hat  Shakspe.ue  or  Homer  were  such  early 
prod,s,e,s ;  so  that  by  .h,s  .easoninj;  he  n.ust  take  precedence  of  them 
too  as  well  as  o(  M.l.on,  Cowl.-y,  and  Pope.  The  reverend  and 
S;;":!""    "'^"    ''''''     "'"■""'     -he'  following    .XcholJ 

'Unfortunate  lx)y !    short  and   evil  *ere  thy   d  lys,    but  thv   fame 

:.?    nsof""™""''-      ""'"   ''"'"    '"•^"    '"'°-"    to'the   munif.:^ 
patrons  or  j^tnius. 

'Unfortunate  boy  I  poorly  was.  thou  accommodated  durinfi  thy 
short  sojournmo  here  among  us  ;-rude!y  was.  thou  trea.ed-sorety  did 
.hy  feelmg,  suffer  fro-  -  -  scorn  of  .he  unwor.hy  ,  and  there  are  al  las 
SeTjll  ,'"    "'       -"  °^-  "'J'  °"'y  "'"■''•  "-y  Po^humous  ;-lory. 

of  I  nl^H    '      r  "r"T  "\'^y  ""'"'^'-     '"  'h/sloomy  moment, 
of  despondency    I  fear  thou  hast  uttered   impious  and  blasphemous 

.oughts.  But  let  thy  more  rigid  censors  r'eflect.  that  th^ou  w" 
hte.-al.y  and  str.ctly  but  a  boy.  f.et  many  of  thy  bitterest  enem  e 
reflect  what  were  the.r  own  religious  principles/and  whether  they 
had  any  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  fifteen,  and  sixteen.  Surely  it  i^ 
a  severe  and  unjust  surmise  that  thou  woulds.  probably  have  ended 
thv  l,!e  as  a  y,ct.m  to  the  laws,  if  thou  hadst  not  ended  i.  as  thou 

Hnough,  enou;;h,  of  the  learned  antiquaries,  and  of  the  classical  and 

enoulh  o^ffTrr'  "^  ""'■,  ^""^  ^''^""'°"  -^'  in-'-d.  badly 
enough  off;  but  he  was  at  least  saved  from  the  pain  and  shame  of 

nl  h!h,  t  *"!'  '^■"'^'■■'"ion  over  fallen  genius,  which  circulates 
splendidly  bound   m  the  fouitee.ith  edition,   while  he  is   a   prey  to 

l°2t.rJ}°  >  ''  *^°  ""  ™"y  "P"'''*  of  admiring  Cha.terton's 
gemus    or  of  feelmg  an  interest  m   his  fa!^  I  would  only  .av   that  I 

old  weilT  ""V"  'P"''  f  ""y  ""^  "^  ^'''  """^^  «'  if  "were  an 
old  well-known  favourite  and  had  become  a  faith  and  a  religion  in  his 
m.nd  It  18  his  name,  his  youth,  and  what  he  might  have  lived  to 
have  done,  that  excite  our  wonder  and  admiration.     He  has  the  same 
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•ort  of  posthumous  fame  that  an  actor  of  the  last  a^c  has— an  abstracted 
reputation  which  is  independent  of  any  thin;;  we  itnow  of  his 
works.  The  admirers  of  Collins  never  think  o(  him  without  recalling 
to  their  minds  his  Ode  on  liveninj;,  or  on  the  Poetical  Character. 
Cray  s  Elt^jy,  and  his  poetical  popularity,  are  identified  together,  an-! 
inseparable  even  in  imasination.  It  is  the  same  with  respect  to 
Burns  :^  when  you  speak  of  him  as  a  poet,  you  mean  his  works,  his 
I  am  o  bhanter,  or  his  Cotter's  Saturday  NiRht.  But  the  enthusiasts 
for  Chatterton,  if  you  ask  for  the  proofs  of  his  extraordinary  genius, 
are  obliged  to  turn  to  the  volume,  and  perhaps  find  there  what 
they  seek  ;  but  it  is  not  in  their  minds  ;  and  it  is  of  thai  I  spoLc. 
The  Minstrel's  song  in  jElla  ia  I  think  the  best. 

'  O  !  syiige  uiilin-  my  rounilelaie, 
O !  (Iroppe  the  brynic  teare  wythc  ni;^-, 
Daunce  ne  moe  atte  hallic  dait, 
Lycke  a  rennynge  ryvcr  hee. 

Mie  love  ys  decMe, 

(Sonne  to  hys  dfathc-hcddc, 

Al  under  the  wyllun-e-tree. 

F.lack  hys  cryne  as  the  wyiittrc  nvijht, 
VVhyte  hys  rode  as  the  soinmer  sniiive, 
Roddr  hys  face  as  the  mornynEe  lyghte 
Cale  he  lyes  ynne  the  grave  bclowe. 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gonne  to  hys  deathe  lipdde, 

AI  under  the  wylIowt--tree. 

Swote  hys  tongue  as  the  throstles  note, 
Quycke  ynne  daunce  as  thought  cann  bee, 
Itcite  his  taboure,  cndgelle  stote, 
O  !  hce  lys  bie  the  wyllowe-tree. 

Mic  love  ys  dedde, 

Gonne  to  hys  deathe-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe-tree. 

Harke !  the  raienne  flappcs  hys  wynge, 
In  the  briered  dell  belowe ; 
Harke  !  the  dethc-owie  loude  dothe  synge. 
To  the  nygthe-mares  as  theie  goe. 

Mie  love  ys  dedde. 

Gone  to  hys  deathe-bedde, 

AI  under  the  wylloive-tree. 
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Whyterre  yannc  tht  momynet  .kit, 
VVnyttrre  yanne  the  tvtnyngr  cloude. 

Mit  love  ys  dfdilf, 

Gonnt  to  hys  dcailic-bfdilc, 

Al  under  the  "yllowe-tret-, 

Hrere,  unon  mie  rrm-  Idves  irravc 
■'iclialle  the  bartn  fleurs  be  byj,-. 
Ne  one  haihe  jeynrte  to  save 
Al  ihc  celnejj  ot  a  mayde. 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gonne  to  his  deathe-beddp, 

Al  under  the  ivyllowe-trt-i-. 

Wythe  mie  hon.],-.  I  'll  d..„,  u-.c  h,,„„ 
Kounilc  hys  hallic  lorsc  to  gre 
Ouphante  fairies,  lyghte  your  ivres, 
Heere  mie  Kiddie  stille  schalli-  bee 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gonne  to  hys  deathcbedile, 

Al  under  the  wyljoive-tree. 

Comme,  wythe  acornecoppe  and  thurne. 
Drayne  my  hartys  bl„,lde  anaie  • 
Lvte  and  all  ytles  goode  I  .come, 
Daume  bie  netc,  or  feaste  by  daie. 

Mic  love  ys  dedde, 

Cionne  to  hys  dcathebnidc, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe-tree. 

\\  ..•  r  ^•  y-ches,  crowneile  wythe  lc^  tes 
Ber  •  niLc  to  yer  leathalle  tyde. 
I  iliCj  I  comme  j  mie  tn.e  love  ivavtes 
1  bos  the  damsellc  spake,  and  dyed!' 

To  proceed  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of  the  present  I  ectur,. 

Burns,  the  poet,  was  not  such  a  man.      He  had  a  stronn"     h'        f' 
strong  body,  the  fellow  to  it       H,  h,A  ?  I     ^     '"'''  ^"''  ^ 

a  field-mouse,  hurrymg  from  its  ruined  dwellin'g,  could  inSre  h.m 
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with  the  sentiments  of  terror  and  pity.     He  held  the  plough  or  the 
pen  with  the  same  firm,  manly  grasp ;  nor  did  he  cut  out  poetry  as 
we  cut  out  watc-papers,  with  finical  dexterity,  nor  from  the  same 
flimsy  materials.     Burns  was  not  like  Shakspeare  in  the  range  of  his 
Remus ;  but  there  is  something  of  the  same  magnanimity,  directness, 
and  unaffected  character  about   him.     He  was  not  a   sickly  senti- 
mentalist, a  namby-pamby  poet,  a  mincing  metre  ballad-monger,  any 
more  than  Shakspeare.     He  would  as  soon  hear  <a  brazen  candle- 
stick tuned,  or  a  dry  wheel  grate  on  the  axletrce.'     He  was  as  much 
oi  a  man— not  a  twentieth  part  as  mu  h  of  a  poet  as  Shakspeare 
With  but  little  of  his  imagination  or  inventive  power,  he  had  the 
tame  life  of  mind  :  within  the  narrow  circle  of  personal  feelin"  or 
domestic  incidents,  the  pulse  of  his  poetry  flows  as  healthily  "and 
vigorously.      He  had   an    eye  to   see;    a   heart  to  feel : -no  more. 
His  pictures  of  good  fellowship,  of  social  pjee,  of  quaint  humour,  are 
equal  to  any  thing ;   they  come  up  to  nature,  and   they  cannot  go 
beyond  it.     The  sly  jest  collected  in  his  laughing  eye  at  the  si-rht  of 
the  grotesque  and  ludicrous  in  manners—the  large  tear  rolled  down 
his  manly  cheek  at  the  sight  of  another's  distress.     He  has  made  us 
as  well  acquainted  with  himself  as  it  is  possible  to  be ;  has  let  out  the 
honest  impulses  of  his  native  disposition,  the  unequal  conflict  of  the 
passions  m  his  breast,  with  the  same  frankness  and  truth  of  description 
His  strength  is  not  greater  than  his  weakness :  his  virtues  were  greater 
than  his  vices.     His  virtues  belonged  to  his  genius :  his  vices  to  his 
situation,  which  did  not  correspond  to  his  genius. 

It  has  been  usual  to  attack  Burns's  moral  character,  and  the  moral 
tendency  of  his  writings  at  the  sair.e  time  ;  and  Mr.  Wordsworth,  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Gray,  Master  of  the  High  School  at  Edinburgh,  in 
attempting  to  defend,  has  only  laid  him  open  to  a  more  seiious  and 
unheard-of  responsibility.  Mr.  Gray  might  verv  well  have  sent  him 
back,  in  return  for  his  epistle,  the  answer  of  Holofernes  in  Lov..'s 
Labour  8  Lost :— '  Pia  goodman  Dull,  thou  hast  spoken  no  word  all 
t^s  while.  The  author  of  this  performance,  which  is  as  weak  in 
effect  as  it  is  pompous  in  pretension,  shews  a  great  dislike  of 
Kobespierre,  Buonaparte,  and  of  Mr.  Jeflrey,  whom  he,  by  some 
unaccountable  fatality,  classes  together  as  the  three  most  formidable 
enemies  of  the  human  race  that  have  appeared  in  his  (Mr.  Words- 
worth s)  remembrance ;  but  he  betrays  very  little  liking  to  Burns. 
He  is,  indeed,  anxious  to  get  him  out  of  the  unhallowed  clutches  of 
the  hdinburgh  Reviewers  (as  a  mere  matter  of  poetical  privilege), 
only  to  bring  him  before  a  graver  and  higher  tribunal,  which  ii  his 
own  ;  and  after  repeating  and  insinuating  ponderous  charges  against 
him,  shakes  his  head,  and  declines  givit- -  any  opinion  in  so  tremendous 
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a  case  ;  no  that  though  the  judgment  of  the  former  critic  is  set  aside, 
poor  Burns  remains  just  where  he  was,  and  nobody  gains  any  thing 
by  the  cause  but  Mr.  Wordsworth,  in  an  increasing  opinion  of  hi! 
own  wsdom  and  purity.  «  Out  upon  this  half-faced  fellowship  <  ' 
The  author  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  has  thus  missed  a  fine  opportunity 
of  doing  Burns  justice  and  himself  honour.  He  might  have  shewn 
himself  a  philosophical  prose-writer,  as  well  as  a  philosophical  poet. 
He  might  have  offered  as  amiable  and  as  gallant  a  deter,,  e  oi'  the 
Muses,  as  my  uncle  Toby,  in  the  honest  simplicity  of  his  heart,  did 
of  the  army.  He  might  have  said  at  once,  instead  of  making  a  parcel 
of  wry  faces  over  the  matter,  that  Burns  had  written  Tam  o'  Shanter 
and  that  that  alone  was  enough  ;  that  he  could  hardly  have  described 
the  excesses  of  mad,  hairbrained,  roaring  mirth  and  convivial  in- 
dulgence, which  are  the  soul  of  it,  if  he  himself  had  not  '  drunk  full 
CVC^A  l°°  """"  "'"  '^^  we" '-unless  'the  act  and  practique  part 
ot  life  had  been  the  mistress  of  his  theorique.'  Mr.  Wordsworth 
might  have  quoted  such  lines  as — 

'  The  l;mdlady  and  Tam  grew  gracious, 

Wi"  favours  secret,  sweet,  and  precious '  • 

or, 

'  Care,  mad  to  sec-  a  man  so  happy, 
K  en  drown  d  himself  among  the  nappy' ; 

and  fairly  confessed  th.it  he  could  not  have  written  such  lines  from  a 
want  of  proper  habits  and  previous  sympathy  ;  and  that  till  some  great 
puritanica  genius  should  arise  to  do  these  things  equally  well  without 
any  knowledge  of  them,  the  world  might  forgive  Burns  the  injuries 
he  had  done  his  health  ;md  fortune  in  his  poetical  apprenticeship  to 
experience,  for  the  pleasure  he  liad  afforded  them.  Instead  of  ihi. 
Mr.  Wordsworth  hints,  that  with  different  personal  habits  and  greater 
strength  of  mind,  Burns  would  have  written  differently,  and  almost  as 
well  as  he  does.  He  mi^ht  have  taken  that  line  of  Gay's, 
'  The  fly  that  sips  treacle  is  lust  in  the  sweety'— 

and  applied  it  in  all  its  force  and  pathos  to  the  poetical  character. 
He  might  have  argued  that  poets  are  men  of  genius,  and  that  a  man 
of  genius  IS  not  a  machine;  that  they  live  in  a  state  of  intellectual 
intoxication,  and  that  it  is  too  much  to  expect  them  to  be  distinguished 
by  peculiar  sang  fnid,  circumspection,  and  sobriety.  Poets  "are  by 
nature  men  of  stronger  imagination  and  keener  sensibilities  than  others- 
and  It  IS  a  contradiction  to  suppose  them  at  the  same  time  governed 
only  by  the  cool,  dry,  calculating  dictates  of  reason  and  foresight. 
Air.  Wordsworth  might  have  ascertained  the  boundaries  that  part  the 
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provinces  of  reason  and  imagination :— that  it  is  the  business  of  the 
understanding  to  exhibit  things  in  their  relative  proportions  and 
ultirnate  consequences— of  the  imagination  to  insist  on  their  im- 
mediate impressions,  and  to  indulge  their  strongest  impulses ;  but  it  is 
the  poet  8  office  to  pamper  the  imagination  of  his  readers  and  his  own 
with  the  extremes  of  present  ecstacy  or  agony,  to  snatch  the  swift- 
winged  golden  minutes,  the  torturing  hour,  and  to  banish  the  dull 
prosaic,  monotonous  realities  of  life,  both  from  his  thoughts  and  from 
his  practice.  Mr.  Wordsworth  might  have  shewn  how  it  is  that  all 
men  of  genius,  or  of  originality  and  independence  of  mind,  are  liable 
to  practical  errors,  from  the  very  confidence  their  superiority  inspires 
which  makes  them  fly  in  the  face  of  custom  and  prejudice,  always 
rashly,  sometimes  unjustly;  for,  after  all,  custom  and  prejudice  are 
not  without  foundation  in  truth  and  reason,  and  no  one  individual  is 
a  match  for  the  world  in  power,  very  few  in  knowledge.  The  world 
may  altogether  be  set  down  as  older  and  wiser  than  any  single  person 
in  It.  J       o     r 

Again,  our  philosophical  letter-writer  might  have  enlarged  on  the 
temptations  to  which  Burns  was  exposed  from  his  struggles  with 
fortune  and  the  uncertainty  of  his  fate.  He  might  have  she\ra  how  a 
poet,  not  born  to  wealth  or  title,  was  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  feverish 
anxiety  with  resjject  to  his  fame  and  the  means  of  a  precarious  liveli- 
hood :  that  'from  being  chilled  with  poverty,  steeped  in  contempt,  he 
had  passed  into  the  sunshine  of  fortune,  and  was  lifted  to  the  very 
pinnacle  of  public  favour ' ;  yet  even  there  could  not  count  on  the 
contmuance  of  success,  but  was,  Mike  the  giddy  sailor  on  the  mast, 
ready  with  every  blast  to  topple  down  into  the  fatal  bowels  of  the 
deep  !  He  mij'ht  have  traced  his  habit  of  ale-house  tippling  to  the 
last  long  precious  draught  of  his  favourite  usquebaugh,  which  he  took 
in  the  prospect  of  bidding  farewel  for  ever  to  his  native  land  ;  and  his 
conjugal  infidelities  to  his  first  disappointment  in  love,  which  would 
not  have  happened  to  him,  if  he  had  been  born  to  a  small  estate  in 
land,  or  bred  up  behind  a  counter ! 

Lastly,  Mr.  Wordsworth  might  have  shewn  the  incompatibilitv 
between  the  Muses  and  the  Excise,  which  never  agreed  well  to- 
gether, or  met  in  one  seat,  till  they  were  unaccountably  reconciled 
on  Rydal  Mount.  He  must  know  (no  man  better)  the  distraction 
created  by  the  opposite  calls  of  business  and  of  fancy,  the  torment  of 
extents,  the  plague  of  receipts  laid  in  order  or  mislaid,  the  disagree- 
ableness  of  exacting  penalties  or  pa\  ing  the  forfeiture;  and  how  all 
this  (together  with  the  broaching  of  casks  and  the  splashing  of  beer- 
oarrels)  must  have  preyed  upon  a  mind  like  Bums,  with  more  than 
his  natural  sensibility  and  none  of  his  acquired  firmness. 
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.hetoS- a  ^t^  t^  otrrr  .°^  "■' "-"""-  "f 

.0  hi,  friend  Ch.rleslan'b!  cfl'    uooi  £•       '   '"k  ^°'''"'^  ^P'"'» 
.«di,n.io„.  .  ,.H„  a  w.a\h1;  J„C™  i:  a^T^ii-.r;" 

The  illustrious  brcw'^s^  nobility!' 

worth'3!     How  much  W  than  I  r  ""^  "^ '  "'"  ^'-  '^°"^'- 

done !  ""  "'^"  '  ""  ""  'magine  it  to  have  been 

BurL' frt'lLlrof  m7  wtl"  Ml"?  "  «»--  "defence  of 

hostile  than'the^irirrthefr  p-oetS^'^MrWo^H  "'°"f'<'"^''^  or 
the  poetry  of  mm  =.„t:„     .  I'"ciry.     Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetry  i-; 

■'s  a  'very'h^hl/Tub  :  .^d    esTe'/^r'^  contemplation  :  '^Burn'.'s 

Burn,.  '^elf-lLe'and  sSte  4e  san,:--  '"''   "'"^"•=*-      ^''•■" 


'An.lwe-iltalcacupofk:,,.! 
ror  ijici  lang  syne.' 


•  ess  yet, 


them,  not  describing    norenterlntrt^"''^  ft  '"°""^''''S  ™ 
exerted  all  the  vigour  of  his  mind  ll^K     u""'-     ^°^''   ^""^  ^as 
exalting  the  pleafures  of  wine    of  tve^H'''""'^  ?';,''''  """^'  '» 
m   Mr.  Wordsworth   there    "  a   LaT  H'         Sood  fellowship :    but 
faculties  of  the  mind  from  those  of  ttt^^"'""  u""?  '^"°'''  °^  ""e 
or  a  separation  is  austerely  pronoun-H  f        V.  "^^^"""^  "'  f^'bid. 
«  M»rr    From  the  Lyl^a   BaM  d     itT  ^"^  ""^  ^'"^~''  """'' 
or  drink,  marry  or  are  oiven  in  ,„  '  "        '  "J^  ^^^"  *^'  "'^"  eat 
semiment  that  proceeded  out  of  ^     l""^'.:      ^^  ""  '■■''<^''  ''y  every 
■i  the  species  werrcontinu  d',ret:e:"fto"°b  '^  '""'  "  ^'"^'  "' 
from   the   great   Sir  Thomas   BroVn)    I^°  Worl  •™,k"''""'°° 
would  be  just  as  good  as  er-r        r,   •  "ordsworth's    poetry 

•famous  d  the  ket^^ng  of  t  up  '  ad ';:  Z  '"  "'•'  ''""^  =  ''^  '' 
say.  For  this,  it  seenfs,  he  has  falli,  J  "l"'.'-'  ""  ^""'^  ""<< 
Edinburgh  ReWewersand  thf  .1  ■""*?  ''"'displeasure  of  the 
Mr.  Wo^dsworti'Tpen.  '  '""  """'^   ^°^"^'<l^'''e  P^-tro^-nge  of 

'This,  this  was  the  unkindest  cut  of  all.' 

I  wa,  going   to  give  so.e  extracts  out  of    this  composition    in 
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support  of  what  I  have  said,  but  I  find  them  too  tcdiuus.  Indeed  f  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  speak  my  whole  mind,  under  correction)  Mr. 
Wordsworth  could  not  be  in  any  way  expected  to  tolerate  or  give  a 
favourable  mterprctation  to  Burns's  constitutional  foibles— even  his 
best  virtues  are  not  good  enough  for  him.  He  is  repelled  and  driven 
back  into  himself,  not  less  by  the  worth  than  by  the  faults  of  others 
His  taste  is  as  exclusive  and  repugnant  as  his  genius.  It  is  because 
so  few  things  give  him  pleasure,  that  he  gives  pleasure  to  so  few 
people.  It  is  not  every  one  who  can  perceive  the  sublimity  of  a 
daisy,  or  the  pathos  to  be  extracted  from  a  withered  thorn ! 

To  proceed  from  Burns's  patrons  to  his  poetry,  than  which  no  two 
things  can  be  more  different.  His  <  Twa  Dogs '  is  a  very  spirited 
piece  of  description,  both  as  it  respects  the  animal  and  human  creation, 
and  conveys  a  very  vivid  idea  of  the  manners  both  of  high  and  low 
hte.     The  burlesque  panegyric  of  the  first  dog, 

'  His  locked,  lettered,  bran-  brass  collar 
Shew'd  him  the  gentleman  and  scholar" 

reminds  one  of  Launce's  account  of  his  dog  Crabfae,  u  here  he  is  said, 
as  an  instance  of  his  being  in  the  way  of  promotion,  'to  have  got 
among  three  or  four  gentleman-like  dogs  under  the  Duke's  table.' 
The  '  Halloween '  is  the  most  striking  and  picturesque  description  of 
local  customs  and  scenery.  The  Brigs  of  Ayr,  the  Address  to  a 
Haggis,  Scotch  Drink,  and  innumerable  others  are,  however,  full  of 
the  same  kind  of  characteristic  and  comic  painting.  But  his  matter- 
piece  in  this  way  is  his  Tam  o'  Shanter.  I  shall  give  'I-.e  beginnin.' 
of  it,  but  I  am  afraid  I  shall  hardly  know  when  to  leave  off.  ' 

'  When  chapman  billies  leave  the  ^tre^  t. 
And  drouthy  neebors,  neebors  meet, 
As  market-days  are  wearing  late, 
And  folk  begin  to  tak  the  gate  ; 
While  we  sit  bousing  at  the  na;ipv, 
And  getting  fou  and  unco  happv,' 
We  think  na  on  the  lang  Scots  inilcs. 
The  mosses,  waters,  slaps,  and  stilet, 
That  lie  between  us  and  our  hame, 
Whare  sits  our  sulky,  sullen  dame. 
Gathering  her  brows  like  gathering  storm. 
Nursing  her  wrath  to  keep  it  warm. 

This  truth  fand  honest  Tam  o'  Shanter, 
As  he  frae  Ayr  ae  night  did  canter ; 
(Auld  Ayr,  wham  ne'er  a  town  surpasses. 
For  honest  men  and  honnv  lasses.) 
'3* 
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O  Tarn  I  hadst  thou  but  been  sae  wiw. 
As  (a  en  thy  am  wife  Kate's  advice  ! 
She  tauld  thee  weel  thou  was  a  skellum, 
A  bicihenng,  blustering,  drunken  blcllu.n. 
J  hat  frac  November  till  October 
Ae  market-day  thou  was  na  sober: 
i  hat  ilka  meldcr,  wi'  the  miller, 
1  aou  sat  as  lang  as  thou  had  siller  j 
J  hat  ev  n'  na.g  was  ca'd  a  shoe  on. 
The  sm.th  and  thee  gat  roaring  fou  on  ; 
That  at  the  Lord^  house,  ev'n  on  Sunday, 
Thou  drank  wf  K.rton  Jean  till  Monday- 
She  prophesy  d,  that  late  or  soon 
I  hou  ,vad  be  found  deep  drown'd  in  Doon, 
Or  ca  cht  w,-  warlocks  in  the  mirk,  * 

By  Alloway  s  auJd  haunted  kirk. 

To^tr  'T"!'''  '*'"'"  '  ''  S'"  •"'  r"t, 
i  o  think  how  mony  counsels  sweet 

How  mony  lengthen'd,  sage  advices, 

1  he  husband  frae  the  wife  despises  I 

But  to  our  tale :  Ae  market  night, 
lam  had  got  planted  unco  right 

Fast  by  an  ingle,  blee2ing  finely, 

Wi   reaming  swats,  that  drank  divinely.. 

And  at  his  elbow,  Souter  Johnny, 

Ills  ancient,  trusty,  drouthy  crony  ■ 

J  am  lo  ed  him  like  a  vera  brither  • 

J  hey  had  been  fou  for  weeks  thegiilier. 

I  he  night  draye  on  wi"  sangs  an  clatter. 
And  aye  the  ale  was  growing  better : 

I  he  landlady  and  Tam  grew  gracious 
Wi  favours  secret,  sweet,  and  precious, 
The  Souter  tauld  his  queerest  stories, 
1  he  landlord  s  laugh  was  ready  chonis, 
I  he  storm  without  might  rair  and  rustle. 
I  am  did  na  mind  the  storm  a  whistle. 

Care,  mad  to  see  a  man  sac  happv 
E  en  drown -d  himsel  amang  the  nTm.y; 
As  bees  flee  h=me  wi'  lades^o"  treasure. 
The  minutes  wing'd  their  way  wi'  pleasure, 
Kings  may  be  blest,  but  Tarn  was  glorious. 
O  era  the  ills  of  life  victorious!  ^ 

But  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spreid 
V  ou  seize  the  flow'r-its  bloom  is  shed  = 
Or  like  the  snow,  falls  in  the  river 
A  moment  white— then  melts  forever; 
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Or  like  the  Borealis  race, 

That  flit  ere  you  can  point  their  place  j 

Or  like  the  rainbow's  lovely  form, 

Evanishing  amid  the  storm. — 

Nae  man  can  tether  time  or  tide, 

The  hour  approacKes,  Tam  maun  ride  j 

That  hour  o  night's  black  arch  the  kev  -:ar.e, 

That  dreary  hour  he  mounts  his  beast  in. 

And  sic  a  night  he  taks  the  road  in, 

As  ne'er  poor  sinner  was  abroad  in. 

The  wind  blew  as  'twad  blawn  its  last  ; 
The  rattling  showers  rose  on  the  b!a<t. 
The  speedy  gleams  the  darkness  swaliowM, 
Loud,  deep,  and  lang,  the  thuni'  r      ''owdi 
That  night  a  child  might  under:  aua. 
The  Deil  had  Ixisiness  on  his  hand. 

Weel  mounted  on  his  grey  mare,  ^'eg, 
A  better  never  lifted  leg, 
Tam  skelpit  on  thro'  dub  and  mire, 
Despising  wind,  and  rain,  and  fire ; 
Whiles  haulding  fast  his  gude  blue  bonnet ; 
Whiles  crooning  o'er  some  auld  Scots  sonnet ; 
Whiles  glowring  round  wi'  pruilcnt  cares. 
Lest  bogles  catch  him  unawares ; 
Kirk-Alloway  was  drawing  nigh, 
Whare  ghaists  and  houlets  nightly  cry 

By  this  time  Tam  was  cross  the  foid, 
Whare  in  the  snaw,  the  chapman  smoor'i!  j 
And  past  the  birks  ami  meikle  stane. 
Whare  drunken  Charlie  brak  's  neck  banc ; 
And  thro'  the  whins,  and  by  the  cairn. 
Where  hunters  fand  the  murder'd  baiin; 
And  near  the  thorn,  aboon  the  well, 

Whare  Mungo's  mithcr  hang'd  hersel 

Before  him  Doon  pours  all  his  I'.oods  ■ 
The  doubling  storm  roars  thro'  the  woods ; 
The  lightnings  flash  from  pole  to  pole  ; 
Near  and  more  near  the  thunders  roll : 
Whan,  glimmering  thro'  the  groaning  trees, 
Kirk-Alloway  seem'd  in  a  bleeze; 
Thro'  ilka  bore  the  beams  were  glancing; 
And  loud  resounded  n\inh  and  '.lancing. 

Inspiring  bold  John  Barleycorn  ! 
What  dangers  thou  canst  make  us  scom  ! 
Wi"  Tippenny,  we  fear  nae  evil, 
Wi'  Usqueba,  we  '11  face  the  devil  I 
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The  .wats  sae  rtam  d  in  Tainmie's  nod.I.e. 

Fair  play,  he  car  d  na  deils  a  boddlr. 

But  Maggit  stood  right  sair  astonish',!, 

-ill  by  the  heel  and  hand  admon,sh-d, 

Mie  ventur  d  forward  on  the  light 
And,  vow !  Tam  saw  an  unco  sight ' 
War  ocks  and  -vitches  in  a  dance! 
Nae  light  cotillion  new  frae  France 
Hut  hompines,  jigs,  strathspeys,  and  reels, 
i'ut  life  and  mettle  in  their  heels 
As  winnock-biinker,  in  the  cast 
There  sat  auld  .sick,  in  shape  n"  Least- 
A  touzie  tyke,  black,  grim,  and  lar^e' 
J  ogie  them  music  was  his  charge" 

Fill  roof  and  ratters  a'  did  dirl- 

Coffin,  stood  round  like  open  presses. 

That  Shaw  d  the  dead  in  their  las,  dresses. 

And,  by  some  devdish  cantrip  slieht  ' 

tach  m  Its  cauld  hand  held  a  light -i 

%  which  heroic  Tarn  was  able 

I  o  note  upon  the  haly  table 
A  murderer's  banes  in  gibbet-aims; 
Twa  span-lang,  wee,  unchristen'd  bairns  = 
A  thief,  new  cutted  frae  a  rape,  ' 

Wi  his  last  gasp  his  gab  did  gape: 
Five  tomahawks,  wi"  bluid  red  rGsted  • 
*  ive  scimitars,  wi'  murder  crusted  •  ' 
A  garter,  which  a  babe  had  strangled : 
A  knife  a  father's  throat  had  mangled 
Whom  his  ain  son  o'  life  bereft  ' 

1  he  gny  hairs  yet  stack  to  the  heft: 
VVi  mair,  o  horrible  and  awfu' 
Which  e  en  to  name  wad  be  unlawfu'. 

The  mirth  and  tun  grew  fast  and  furious  ■ 
The  Piper  loud  and  louder  blew  ■ 
r he  dancers  quick  and  quicker  flew: 

t]7-,1"1^-  ,"'''' '"'  '^'y  '^™»''i,  they  cleekit 
Till  ilka  Carhn  swat  and  reekit  'y'"^'', 

And  coost  her  duddies  to  the  wark 
And  hnket  at  it  in  her  sark  ! 

Now  Tam   O  Tam  !  had  they  been  quean, 
A  plump  and  strapping  in  their  teens ;  ^ 
Their  sarks,  instead  o'  creeshie  riannen 
B'.en  snaw-white  seventeen  hundred  linen  ! 
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Thir  breekt  o*  mine,  my  onlv  pair, 
That  ance  were  pluhh,  o'  guid  blue  hur, 
I  wad  hae  j^i'en  them  affmy  hurdies, 
For  ac  blink  o'  the  bonnie  burdies  I 

But  wither'd  beldams,  auld  and  droll, 
Rigwoodie  hags  wad  spean  a  foal, 
Luiiptng  and  flinging  on  a  crummotk, 
I  wonder  did  na  turn  thy  stomach. 

But  Tarn  ken" '  what  was  what  fu'  brawly. 
There  was  ae  wjn-ome  wench  and  waly, 
That  night  enlisted  in  the  core, 
(Lang  after  kcn'd  oh  Carrick  shore  j 
For  mony  a  beast  to  dead  she  shot, 
And  perisird  mony  a  bonnie  boat, 
And  shook  baith  meikle  com  and  bear. 
And  kept  the  country-side  in  fear — ) 
Her  cutty  sark  o'  Paisley  ham, 
That  while  a  lassie  she  had  worn, 
In  longitude  tho'  sorely  scanty. 
It  was  her  best,  and  she  was  vaunty.— 
Ah  !  little  ken'd  thy  reverend  grannie, 
That  sark  she  coft  for  her  wee  Nannie, 
Wi'  iwa  pund  Scots  ('twas  a'  her  riches), 
Wad  ever  grac'd  a  dance  of  witches  ! 

But  here  my  Muse  her  wing  maun  tour, 
Sic  flights  are  far  beyond  her  power : 
To  sing  how  Nannie  lap  and  flang, 
(A  soupie  jade  she  was,  and  Strang) 
And  how  Tam  stood  like  ane  bewitch  d. 
And  thought  his  very  een  enrich'd  ; 
Ev'n  Satan  glowr'd  and  fidg'd  fu'  fain. 
And  hotch't,  and  blew  wi'  might  and  main  j 
Till  first  ae  caper,  syne  anither, 
Tam  tint  his  reason  a'  thegither. 
And  roars  out,  '  Weel  done,  Cutty  Sark  ! ' 
And  in  an  instant  all  was  dark ; 
And  scarcely  had  he  Maggie  rallied, 
When  out  the  hellish  legion  sallied. 

As  bees  biz  out  wi'  angry  tyke 
When  plundering  herds  assail  their  byke; 
As  open  pussie's  mortal  foes. 
When,  pop!  she  starts  before  their  nose  ; 
As  eager  rins  the  market-crowd, 
V  '^hen  *  Catch  the  thief !  •  resounds  aloud  j 
Sj  Maggie  rins — the  witches  follow, 
Wi'  mony  an  eldritch  skreech  and  hollow. 
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Ah,  Tarn  !  ah,  Tarn  !  thou  -ll  get  thy  tairin'  I 
In  hell  they  '11  roast  thee  like  a  hcrrin'  I 
In  vain  thy  Kate  awaits  thy  comin"  | 
Kate  soon  will  he  a  waefn'  woman  I 
Now,  do  thy  speedy  utmost,  Meg, 
And  win  the  key-Mane  o'  the  brigj 
1  here,  at  them  thou  thy  tail  may  toss, 
A  running  stream  ihty  dare  na  cross  j 
But  ere  the  keystune  she  could  make, 
The  (icnt  a  tail  she  had  to  shake  I 
For  Nannie,  far  before  the  rest. 
Hard  upon  noble  Maggie  prcst. 
And  flew  at  Tarn  wi'  furious  eitle  • 
But  little  wist  she  -Maggie's  mettle— 
Ae  spring  hrouglit  off  her  master  hale. 
But  left  behind,  her  ain  grey  tail : 
The  Carlin  claught  her  by  the  rump, 
And  left  poor  Magj;ie  scarce  a  stunij). 

Tii.'^""'  "*""  '"'''  '^''^  °'  "■"'''  *''»"  "^'. 
Ilk  mm  and  mother's  son  tak  heed : 
Whane'er  to  ilrink  you  are  inclin'd. 
Or  Cutty  Sarks  rin  in  your  mind, 
Think,  ye  may  buy  the  joys  owre  dear; 
Remember  Tam  o'  Shantcr's  mare.' 

Burns  has  given  the  extremes  of  licentious  eccentricity  and  con- 
T.v,a  enjoyment,  m  the  story  of  this  scape-grace,  and  of  patriarchal 
s.mp  .c.ty  and  gravity  in  describing  the  old  national  character  of  the 
Scottish  peasantry.  The  Cotter's  sSaturday  Night  is  a  noble  and 
pathettc  picture  of  human  manners,  mingled  with  f  fine  religiou  awe 
It  comes  over  the  m.nd  like  a  slow  and  solemn  strain  of  mufic.  TV 
out  of  the  poet  aspires  from  this  scene  of  low-thoughted  care,  and 
^poses,  m  trembhng  hope,  on  'the  bosom  of  its  Father  and  it^God ' 
Hardly  any  thing  can  be  more  touching  than  the  following  stanzas 
for  instance,  whether  as  they  describe  human  interests,  or  iathe' 
lofty  devotional  spirit.  "leaiuc  a 

'  The  toil-worn  Cotter  frae  his  labour  goes 

This  night  his  weekly  moil  is  at  an  end, 
Collects  his  spades,  his  mattocks,  and  his  hoes 

Hoping  the  morn  in  case  and  rest  to  spend. 
And  weary,  o'er  the  moor,  his  course  does  hameward  bend. 
At  length  his  lonely  cot  appears  in  view. 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree  • 
Th-  expectant  wee-things,  toddlin,  sta'cher  thiough 

1  o  meet  their  dad,  wi'  flichterin  noise  and  glee. 
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His  wee-bit  ingle,  bliiikiii  bonilie, 

His  cl.an  hearth-stane,  his  tliriftie  wifie's  imiie. 
Tlic  lisping  infant,  prattling  on  his  knst, 

Docs  n'  'lis  weary  carking  cares  beguile, 
And  IT    .,:s  him  quite  forget  his  labour  and  his  toil. 

Jiclyve,  the  elder  baimi  come  drapping  in. 

At  service  out,  amang  the  farmers  roun". 
Some  ca'  the  pletigh,  some  herd,  some  tentie  rin 

A  cannie  errand  to  a  neebor  lown  ; 
Their  eldest  hope,  their  Jenny,  xvoman-grown, 
^  III  youthfu"  bloom,  love  sparkling  in  her  e"e, 
Comes  hame,  perhaps,  to  shew  a  braw  new  gown, 

Or  deposit  her  sair-won  penny-fee. 
To  help  her  parents  dear,  if  they  in  hardship  hj. 

Wi'  joy  unfeign'd,  brothers  and  sisters  meet, 

An"  each  for  other's  welfare  kindly  spiers; 
The  social  hours,  swift-winged,  unnotic'd  flett; 

Each  tells  the  uncos  that  he  sees  or  hears : 
The  parents,  partial,  eye  their  hopeful  years; 

Anticipation  forward  points  the  view  j 
The  mither,  wi'  her  needle  an'  her  shears, 

Gars  auld  claes  look  amaist  as  weel  's  the  new  j 
The  father  mixes  a'  wi'  admonition  due. 
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But,  hark  !  a  rap  comts  ^intly  to  the  door  j 

Jenny,  wha  kens  the  meaning  o'  the  same. 
Tells  how  a  neebor  lad  cam  o'er  the  moor, 

To  do  some  errands,  and  convoy  her  hame. 
The  wily  mother  sees  the  conscious  flame 

Sparkle  in  Jenny's  e'e,  and  flush  her  cheek  ; 
■With  heart-stnuk,  anxious  care,  inquires  his  name, 

While  Jenny  hafflins  is  afraid  to  speak  ; 
Weel  pleas'd  the  mother  hears  it 's  .ae  wild,  worthless  rake. 

Wi'  kindly  welcome,  J»nny  brings  him  ben  ; 

A  strappan  youth  ;        taks  the  mother's  eye  ; 
Blithe  Jenny  sees  the  visit 's  no  ill  ta'en  ; 

The  father  craks  of  horses,  pleughs,  and  kye. 
The  youngster's  artless  heart  o'erflcflrs  wi'  joy, 

But  blate  an'  laithfu',  scarce  can  weel  behave  j 
The  mother,  wi'  a  woman's  wiles,  can  spy 

What  makes  the  youth  sae  ba.hfu'  an'  sae  giavej 
Wecl-pleas'd  to  think  her  bairn  's  respected  like  the  lave. 

But  now  the  supper  crowns  their  simple  board, 
The  halesome  parritch,  chief  o'  Scotia's  food  i 
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Tht  5oupt  their  only  hawkie  doM  .fiord 

That  yont  the  halbn  Miugly  chow,  hf  r  i„od  • 

Thj- dame  br.ngs  torth,  in  complimvntal  mood, 
ro  grace  the  lad,  her  weel  hain'd  kebbuck,  ttil 

■t-lJ"  "  •■""•  *"'  »'''  ^'  •■'»'» '«  gi'i'l ! 
The  frugal  wihe,  garrulous,  will  tell 
How  twas  a  towmond  auld,  «n'  lint  was  i'  ihc  bell. 

The  cheerfii-  supper  done,  wi'  serious  face. 

They,  rounti  the  ingle,  form  a  circle  «lde  j 
1  he  sire  turns  o  er,  with  patriarchal  grace, 

The  big  ha  -B.hle,  ance  his  father'T  pride , 
His  bonnet  rev'rently  is  laid  aMde, 

His  lyart  haffets  wearing  thin  an'  bare- 
Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide 

He  wales  a  portion  wi'  judicious  care  • 
And  •  Let  us  worship  God  ! '  he  says,  with  ,.,!,  ,nn  air. 
Tlii-y  chant  their  artless  notes  in  simple  euisc  • 
Pe,h^7  •-">' 'heir  hearts,  by  far  the  nobfest  ai'n. , 
Pe  hap    Dundee  s  w,ld-warbling  measures  rise 
Orpa,.,tive  Martyrs,  worthy  of  the  name; 
Or  noble  Elgin  beets  the  heav'n-ward  flame. 

The  sweetest  far  of  Scotia's  holy  lays : 
Compard  with  these,  Italian  trills  are  tame: 

The  tickled  ears  no  heartfelt  raptures  raise : 
Nae  unison  hae  they  with  our  Creator's  praise.'— 

Burns's  poetical  episties  to  his  friends  are  admirable,  whether  for 

A  ■  7';<^'^"0''-.  They  seem  written  by  a  man  who  has  b^™ 
admired  ror  l„s  w.t.  and  is  expected  on  all  occasions  to  shle.  ThosHn 
wh  ch  he  expresses  h,s  Ideas  of  natural  beauty  in  reference  to  Alison'" 

odlstom."fnH"'  '''™"'"  '^  keeping 'up  the  remembran  so 
pll-i!  ^""1  »"sons,  are  the  most  powerfully   written.      His 

as  the  1  he  Lament,  Man  was  made  to  Mourn,  &c  nor  do  I  m„.K 
admire  h,s  -Scots  wha  hae  wi>  Wallace  bleS  '  in  hi.  s  ratTof 
dtdac,      0,  „„,      ^,^1  ^^  ^^^  ^.^^^  ^^  gL  an  are  the 

"al  IdsXo/Fer™''"'."'"'  ""  ™""'°"'  °' ^'  °''l  h™-- 
M  lad  style  of  Ferguson  s  songs  are  no  whit  inferior  to  the  admirable 

o  'a^^ti.TrL''\''°'"';^"''"r''"y  •'°^''-'l  "-V  more  But 
ot  ail  hi.  productions,  the  pathetic  and  serious  love-siing,  which  he 
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Uu  left  behind  him,  in  the  manner  of  the  old  ballads,  are  perhipi 
those  which  take  the  dci-jicst  and  most  lusting  hold  of  the  mind. 
Such  arc  the  lines  to  M.iry  Morison,  and  tho.c  entitled  Jeny. 

'  Here  "s  a  health  to  ane  I  lot-  dear- 
Hire  s  a  health  to  ane  I  lo"e  cicir— 
Thou  art  Mvect  as  the  smile  when  fon.l  lover-   neet. 
And  vo!t  as  their  parting  tear — Jessy  | 

Aliho'  thou  maun  never  be  nr.  .-, 

Altho'  even  liupc  is  ilinit.l , 
Tis  sweeter  for  thee  ilc>pairin,-, 

Than  aught  In  the  world  besiile— Kmv  I ' 

The  cij.iclusion  cif  the  otlur  i..  as  follows. 

'  Vrstre.  1.   when  to  the  trembling  string 

The  ilanie  gacd  through  the  lighted  ha', 
T'  tiiee  my  fancy  took  its  wing, 

I  sat,  hut  neither  heard  nor  saw. 
Tho"  this  was  fair,  and  that  was  bra", 

And  yon  the  toan  of  a'  the  to\sn, 
I  sighed  and  said  among  them  a', 

Ye  are  na'  Mar)'  Morison,' 

Thv.  beginning,  •  Oh  gin  my  love  wcrt-  a  l.onnv  red  rote,'  is  a  piece 
of  rich  and  fantastic  description.  One  would  think  that  nothing 
could  surpass  these  in  beauty  of  expression,  and  in  true  pathos  :  and 
nothing  does  or  can,  but  some  of  the  old  Scotch  ballads  themselves. 
Xhere  is  in  them  a  still  more  original  cast  of  thou'iht,  a  more 
romantic  imagery— the  thistle's  glittering  down,  the  giUiHower  on  the 
old  garden-wall,  the  horseman's  silver  bells,  the  hawk  on  its  perch— 
a  closer  intimacy  with  nature,  a  i?rnier  reliance  on  it,  as  the  only 
stock  of  wealth  which  the  mind  has  to  resort  to,  a  more  infantine 
simplicity  of  manners,  a  greater  strength  of  alTection,  hopes  longer 
cherished  and  longer  deferred,  sighs  that  the  heart  dare  hardly  heave 
and  'thoughts  that  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears.'  We  seem  to  feel 
that  those  who  wrote  and  sung  them  (the  earlv  minstrels)  lived  in  the 
open  air,  wandering  on  from  |)lace  to  place'  with  restless  feet  and 
thoughts,  and  lending  an  ever-open  ear  to  the  fearful  accidents  of  war 
or  love,  floating  on  the  breath  of  old  tradition  or  common  fame,  and 
moving  the  strings  of  their  harp  with  sounds  that  sank  into  a  nation's 
heart.  How  fine  an  illustration  of  this  is  that  passage  in  Don 
Quixote,  where  the  knight  and  Sancho,  going  in  search  of  Duleinea, 
inquire  their  way  of  the  countryman,  who  was  driving  his  mules  to 
plough  before  break  of  day,  '  singing  the  ancient  ballad  of  Ronccs- 
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Mile'  Sir  Thoma.  Overbury  d«crih«  hi.  country  girl  as  ..till 
accompamed  with  fragment,  of  old  wnss.  One  of  the  l>c.t  and  mo.t 
.trikm;;  description,  ot  the  effect,  of  thi.  mixture  of  national  poetry 
and  music  is  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  leiterr.  of  Archbishop  H.-rrir ' 
Ui.ma  an  account  of  a  conlum:,tiontour  in  -he  mountair.s  of  Wale..    ' 

•  That  iileasure  over,  our  work   became  very  ar<lu.,u»,  (or  we  were  to 
mount  a  rock,  and  m  many  places  of  the  road,  over  natural  stair,  of  .tone 

I  H.b„„tte.l  to  .h,«,  which  ilK-y  told  mt  wi,  l,„t  a  ta«e  of  the  country,  an.l 
to  prejiare  me  for  worse  timi.s  to  come.  Huwever,  worse  thliiKs  did  not 
come  that  morning  for  w.  ,l„.ed  soon  after  out  of  our  own  wallets:  an.l 

hough  our  ,nn  stood  in  a  place  of  the  most  frightful  solitude,  and  the  best 
formed  t.,r  the  habitation  ol  monks  (who  once  possessed  it)  in  the  world 
yet  ue  made  a  cheertul  meal.  The  novelty  „f  ,l,e  thin-  gave  me  s,,iri..  am 
llie  air  gave  me  appetite  much  km.er  ihun  the  knife  I  ate  with.     \Vc  had 

TCr'^T^'u"  '''?'"TV',:  "  '"'''^■'-  "''"  ^"""  d«»»h„ut  us  a  group 
o    hgu  es  that  H«..,^arth  wonld  have  given  any  price  for.     The  harper  wa^ 

II  his  true  place  and  altitude  ,  a  man  and  woman  stood  before  him.^nginK 
to  .us  .nstmment  w.Idly,  but  not  disagreeably ;  .  little  dirty  child  wa! 
P  ..y.i.g  with  the  bottom  ot  .he  harp;  a  w,„„u„  f„  ^  ,|,k  nigh,^  ,„"  ;  " 
ovv  the  s.a.rs  i  ,  boy  w„h  crutches  fixed  .„  a  staring  at.entio..  and  a^^rl 
<a,.lmg,vool  in  the  chinmey,  and  rocking  a  cradle  with  her  naied  ffet 
me.rupted  in  her  business  by  the  charm,  of  the  music;  all  ragged  an, 

picture,  and  would  .Lase  you  or  any  man  of  obseriMtion ;  and  one  reflection 
gave  me  a  part.cula,-  cmtort,  that  the  assembly  before  us  demonstrated 

wi^rveanTmtie'.- '""'"'  ""  """"''  ^"""  '""""'-'  -''  "■'-«'  "<- 

I  could  M'ish  that  Mr.  Wilkie  had  been  recommended  to  take  this 
group  as  the  subject  of  hi.  admi.aule  pencil ;  he  ha.  painted  a  picture 
oi  Ijathshcba,  instead. 

In  speaking  of  the  old  Scotch  ballads,  I  need  do  no  more  than 
mcntiotj  the  name  ot  AulJ  Robin  Gray.  The  effect  of  reading  this 
oh.  ballad  15  as  if  all  our  hopes  and  fears  hung  upon  the  last  libre  of 
the  heart,  and  we  felt  that  giving  way.  What  silence,  what  loneli- 
ncsi.,  what  leisure  for  ;jricf  and  despair  ! 

'  .My  father  pres^cd  me  sa.r, 

Though  my  mother  aid  na'  speak; 
But  she  looked  in  my  face 

Till  my  heart  was  like  to  break.' 

The  irksomeness  of  die  situations,  the  sense  of  painful  dependence  is 
excessive ;  and  yet  the  sentiment  of  deep-rooted,  patient  affection 
r-iumph.  over  all,  and  is  the  only  impression  that  remains.     Lady 
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■  i^grnnfn'"lir''"*'  ^""'""  ''  ''°''  ^  ""'"''•  I""  ^1"^'  '°  ""^  ''"" 

^H  '  O  ivaly,  waly,  up  the  bank, 

^H  And  waly,  ivaly,  down  the  hrae, 

■■■  And  waly,  waly,  yon  bum  side, 

I  U  Where  I  and  my  love  wont  to  gae. 

I  M  I  '™>t  my  back  unto  an  aik, 

Ml)  I  thought  it  was  a  trusty  tree  j 

■h!  J^"'  fi"'  it  bow'd,  and  syne  it  brik, 

Wl'  Sae  ray  true-love 's  forsaken  nie. 

IO  waljr,  waly,  love  is  bonny, 
A  little  time  while  it  is  new  j 
But  when  its  auld,  it  waxeth  cauld. 
And  fades  awa'  like  the  morning  il-v. 
VViien  cockle-shells  turn  siller  bells, 
j*  ■■^'"1  muscles  grow  on  every  tree, 

I  ,  I  Whan  frost  md  snaw  sail  warm  us  aw, 

,    J!  Then  sail  my  love  prove  true  to  in;. 

;  |;  Now  Arthur  seat  sail  be  my  bed, 

?  '  J,  The  sheets  sail  ne'er  he  fyld  by  mei 

[VS.  Saint  Anton's  well  sail  be  my  drink, 

'   j  Since  my  true-love 's  forsaken  me. 

:  j'  Martinmas  wind,  when  wilt  thou  blaw, 

ii;1 1  And  shake  the  green  leaves  aff  the  tree  f 

O  gentle  death,  whan  wilt  thou  cum, 
And  tak'  a  life  that  wearies  me  ! 

|[l  "Tis  not  the  frost  that  freezes  sae, 

NIor  blawing  snaw's  inclemencie, 
kf  Tis  not  sic  cauld,  that  makes  me  crj-. 

But  my  love's  heart  grown  cauld  to  .:ie. 
Whan  we  came  in  by  Glasgow  town, 

We  were  a  comely  sight  to  see. 
My  love  was  clad  in  black  velvet. 
And  I  myself  in  ciamasie. 

But  had  I  wist  before  I  kist, 

That  love  had  been  sae  hard  to  win  i 
I  'd  lockt  my  heart  in  case  of  gowd, 

And  pinn'd  it  with  a  siller  pin. 
And  oh  !  if  my  poor  babe  were  bom. 

And  set  upon  the  nurse's  knee. 
And  I  mysel  in  the  cold  grave  I 

Since  my  true-love 's  forsaken  me.' 

The  finest  modern  imitation  of  this  style  is  the  Braes  of  Yarrow : 
and  perhaps  the  finest  subject  for  a  story  of  the  same  kind  in  an^ 
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modern  book,  is  that  told  in  Turner's  History  of  England,  of  a 
Mahometan  woman,  who  having  fallen  in  love  with  an  English 
merchant,  the  father  of  Thomas  a  Beckct,  followed  him  all  the  wjv 
to  England,  knowing  only  the  word  London,  and  the  name  M  her 
lover,  Gilbert. 

But  to  have  done  with  this,  which  is  rather  too  serious  a  subject 

The  old  English  ballads  are  of  a  gayer  and  more  lively  turn.  They 
are  adventurous  and  romantic ;  but  they  relate  chiefly  to  good  living 
and  good  fellowship,  to  Hrinkin;.;  and  hunting  scenes.  Robin  Hood 
K  the  chief  of  these,  and  he  still,  in  imagination,  haunts  Sherwood 
Forest.  The  archers  green  glimmer  under  the  waving  branches; 
the  pnnt  on  the  grass  remains  where  they  have  just  finished  their 
noon-tide  meal  under  the  green-wood  tree ;  and  the  echo  of  their 
bugle-horn  and  twanging  bows  resounds  through  the  tangled  mazes  of 
the  forest,  as  the  tall  slim  deer  glances  startled  by. 

'  The  trees  in  Sherwoor'  '^orest  are  old  and  good  j 
The  grass  beneath  thtm  now  is  dimly  green  : 
Are  they  deserted  all  ?    Is  no  you'  -  mien, 
With  loose-slung  bugle,  met  within  t.je  wood ) 

No  arrow  found — foil'd  of  its  antler'd  food- 
Struck  In  the  oak's  rude  side  ?— Is  there  nought  seen 
To  mark  the  revelries  which  there  have  been. 

In  the  sweet  days  of  merry  Robin  Hood  .' 

Go  there  with  summer,  and  with  evening go 

In  the  soft  shadows,  like  some  wand'ring  man 

.And  thou  shall  far  amid  the  forest  know 
The  archer-men  in  green,  with  belt  and  bow, 

Feasting  on  pheasant,  river-fowl  and  swan. 

With  Robin  at  their  head,  and  Marian.'' 
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'  No  more  of  talk  where  God  or  Angel  guest 
With  man,  at  with  hi»  frieml,  familiar  us'd 
To  tit  indulgent.' 

Genius  is  the  heir  of  fame ;  but  the  hard  condition  on  which  ti.e 
bright  reversion  must  be  earned  is  the  loss  of  life,  [-ame  is  the 
recompense  not  of  the  living,  but  of  the  dead.     The  temple  of  fame 

■   Sonnet  on  Shrr-A-,-,«.i  Forest,  by  J.  H.  Rcynol.it,  [>,,, 
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stands  upon  the  grave:  the  flame  that  burns  upon  its  altars  is  kindled 
n^oni  the  ashes  of  great  men.     Fame  itself  is  immortal,  but  it  is  not 
begot  till  the   breath  of  genius   is  extinguished.     For  fame  is  not 
popularity,  the  shout  of  the  multitude,  the  idle  buzz  of  fishion,  the 
venal  putF,  the  soothing  flattery  of  favour  or  of  friendship ;   but  it  is 
the  spirit  of  a  man  surviving  himself  in  the  minds  and  tlmughts  of 
other  men,  undymg  and  imperishable.      It  is  the  power  which  the 
intellect  exercises  over  the  intellect,  and  the  lasting  hon.ige  which  is 
paid  to  It,  as  such,  independently  of  time  and  circun,stances,  purified 
trom    partiality  and    evil-speaking.      Fame   is    the    so.nd  which  the 
stream  of  high  thoughts,  carried  down  to  future  ages,  makes  as  it  flows 
—deep,  distant,  murmuring  evermore  like  the  waters  of  the  mi-htv 
ocean.      He  who  has  ears  truly  touched  to  this  music,  is  in  a  manner 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  popularity.— The  love  of  fame  d.;!ers  from  mere 
vanity  in  this   th.u  the  one  is  immediate  and  personal,  the  other  ideal 
and  abstracted.      It  is  not  the  direct  and  gross  homage  paid  to  himself, 
that  the  lover  of  true  fame  seeks  or  is  proud  of;   but  the  indirect  and 
pure  homage  paid  to  the  eternal  forms  of  truth  and  beauty  as  ihes- 
are  reflected  m  his  mind,  that  gives  him  conlidence  and  hope.     The 
love  of  nature  is  the  first  thing  in  the  mind  of  the  true  poet:  the 
admiration  of  himself  the  last.     A  man   of  genius  cannoi  well   be 
a    coxcomb;  for  his  mind   is  too  full  of  other  thinns  to  be  much 
occupied  with  his  own  person.     He  who  is  conscious  of  great  powers  in 
himself,  has  also  a  high  standard  of  excellence  with  which  to  compare 
his  efforts:  he  appeals  also  to  a  test  and  judge  of  merit,  which  is 
the  highest,  but  which  is  too  remote,  grave,  and  impartial,  to  flatter  his 
^If-love  extravagantly,  or  puff  him  up  with  intolerable  and  vain  conceit. 
1  his    indeed,  is  one  test  of  genius  and  of  real  greatness  of  mind, 
whether   a   man   can   wait   patiently  and  calmly  for    the   awar.f    of 
posterity,  satisfied  with  the  unwearied  exercise  of  his  faculties,  retired 
withm  the  sanctuary  of  his  own  thoughts:  or  whether  he  is  eager  to 
^restal  his  own  immortality,  and  mortgage  it  for  a  newspaper  puff. 
He  who  thinks  much  of  himself,  will  be  in  danger  of  being  forgotten 
by  the  rest  of  the  world :    he  who  is  always  trying  to  lay  violent 
hands  on  reputation,  will  not  secure  the  best  and  most  lasting.     If 
die  restless  candidate  for  praise  takes  no  pleasure,  no  sincere  and 
heartfelt  delight  in  his  works,  hut  as  they  are  admired  and  applauded 
by  others,  what  should  others  see  in  them  to  admire  or  applaud' 
Ihey  cannot  be  expected  to  admire  them  because  they  are  hh;  but 
tor  the  truth  and  nature  contained  in  them,  which  must  first  be  inly 
felt  and  copied  with  severe  delight,  from  the  love  of  truth  and  nature, 
before  It  can  ever  appear  there.     Was  Raphael,  think  you,  when  he 
painted  his  pictures  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  in  all  their  inconceivable 
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'Zti'n     n""''  °^  «P«»^i™.  thinking  most  of  his  subject  or  of 

>r  making  hmiself  so  by  bok  nn  at  nature  >     T1„  •        •  "'"''' 

Shakspeare.  when  he  wlte  Lctr  or  Othello  was'^hinVTroV'" 
thing  but  Lear  and  Othe.w  ?  Or  that  M  kT,  u  ?  ,"">' 
these  characters,  is  thinking  of  the  audLce  '     No     h    \      '  T 

e  greaUn  the  eyes  of  otLs.  nrfirstT/a^-toVe  notlL^r^f. 

Ihose  minds,  then,  which  are  the  most  entitled  to  exi-ert  if   r-, 
Th  v'canV?  "'  P-'Pa-^-t  of  their  claims  to"     „"     '  " 

They  do  not  complam  of  the  start  which  others  have  got  of    hem  in 

lives.     They  know  that  no  applause,  however  loud  and  vlll  T 
anticipate  or  over-rule  the  judgment  of  posterity     that   he  n'  "? 

Zrr    '    T-    ■  ^°   """""    I'™'*-"-    can    have    the    s. me 

?:rhren^^rV>''^^^^-'-"'  ^ -emtred  :zt 
f^p.  '^^.- ttr;r::^;^^i':r:h:s:l::;: 

m  untried  venture.,  and  what  may  turn  out  to' be  false  ^tu.m,      I 
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have  myself  out  lived  one  generation  of  favourite  poets,  (he  Darwins 
the  Hayleys,  the  Sewards.  Who  reads  them  now  ? — It,  however,  I 
have  not  the  verdict  of  posterity  to  bear  me  out  in  bestowing  tie 
most  unqualified  praises  on  their  immediate  successors,  it  is  also  t> 
be  remembered,  that  neither  does  it  warrant  me  in  condemning  them 
Indeed,  it  was  not  my  wish  to  go  into  this  ungrateful  part  of  the 
subject ;  but  something  of  the  sort  is  expected  from  me,  and  I  must 
run  the  gauntlet  as  well  as  I  can.  Another  circumstance  that  adds 
to  the  difficulty  of  doing  justice  to  all  parties  is,  that  I  happen  to 
have  had  a  personal  acquaintance  with  some  of  these  jealous  votaries 
of  the  Muses ;  and  that  is  not  the  likeliest  way  to  imbibe  a  high 
opinion  of  the  rest.  Poets  do  not  praise  one  another  in  the  language 
of  hyperbole.  I  am  afraid,  therefore,  that  I  labour  under  a  degree 
of  prejudice  against  some  of  the  most  ;  opular  poets  of  the  day,  from 
an  early  habit  of  deference  to  the  critic.il  opinions  of  some  of  the 
least  popular.  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  learnt  much  about  Shalcspeare 
or  Milton,  Spenser  or  Chaucer,  from  these  professed  guides ;  for  I 
never  heard  them  say  much  about  them.  They  were  always  talking 
of  themselves  and  one  another.  Nor  am  I  certain  that  this  sort  of 
personal  intercourse  with  living  authors,  while  it  takes  away  all  real 
relish  or  freedom  of  opinion  with  regard  to  their  contemporaries, 
greatly  enhances  our  respect  for  themselves.  Poets  are  not  ideal  b.ings ; 
but  have  their  prose-sides,  like  the  commonest  of  the  people.  We 
often  hear  persons  say,  What  they  would  have  given  to  have  seen 
Shakspeare  I  For  my  part,  I  would  give  a  great  deal  not  to  have 
seen  him ;  at  least,  if  he  was  at  all  like  any  body  else  that  I  have 
ever  seen.  But  why  should  he ;  for  his  works  are  not !  This  is, 
doubtless,  one  great  advantage  which  the  dead  have  over  the  living. 
It  is  always  fortunate  for  ourselves  and  others,  when  we  are  prevented 
from  exchanging  admiration  for  knowledge.  The  splendid  vision 
that  in  youth  haunts  our  idea  of  the  poetical  character,  fades,  upon 
acquaintance,  into  the  light  of  common  day ;  as  the  azure  tints  that 
deck  the  mountain's  brow  are  lost  on  a  nearer  approach  to  them. 

It  is  well,  according  to  the  moral  of  one  of  the  Lyrical  liallads, 

•  To  leave  Yarrow  unvisited.'     But  to  leave  this  <  face-making,'  and 
begin, — 

I  am  a  great  admirer  of  the  female  writers  of  the  present  day ; 
they  appeal  to  me  like  so  many  modern  Muses.  I  could  be  in  love 
with  Mrs.  Inchbald,  romantic  with  Mrs.  RadclifFe,  and  sarcastic 
with  Madame  D'Arblay:  but  they  are  novel-writers,  and,  like 
Audrey,  may  '  thank  the  Gods  for  not  having  made  them  poetical.' 
Did  any  one  here  ever  read  Mrs.  Leicester's  School  i  If  they  have 
not,  I  wish  they  would ;  there  will  be  just  time  before  the  next  three 
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volumes  of  the  Talcs  of  My  Landlord  come  out.  That  i.  no.  a 
school  of  affectation,  but  of  humanity.  No  one  can  think  too  higlilv 
ot  the  work,  or  highly  enough  of  the  author.  ' 

„„7w%'''t!!  ''"""''  ^  .""/collect  is  Mrs.  Barbauld,  with  «ho.e 
»r  fi,  '«"'"%»<=q'"'°'ed  before  thos.-  of  any  other  author,  male 
,  C!.'  ^r'"  K^,J  '""'"S  '°  'P<^"  words  of  one  syllable  n  her 
storybooks  for  children  I  became  acquainted  wiu,  her  poetical 
work,  long  after  m  Enfield's  Speaker,  and  remember  bein|  mi"h 
dmdcd  m  my  opinion  at  that  time,  between  her  Ode  to  Spring  and 

,rati',ud^  fn,"  '°  7"'"°-  ^  ^''^  ^  ""'''  ''P'-y  "y  '=''ildish  debt  of 
frt  tfm    f  of  "PP'opriate  pra.se.    She  is  a  very  pretty  poetess; 

^h.'Zr^  fincy,  strews  the  flowers  of  poetry  most  agreeably  round 
the  borders  of  rel.oiou,  comroversy.  She  is  a  neat  and  pointed 
prose-writer.  Her  •  Thoughts  on  the  Inconsistency  of  fluman 
Expectations,'  .,  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  sensible  essays  in 
the  language.     There  is  the  same  idea  in  one  of  Barrow's  Sermons. 

Mrs.  Hannah  More  is  another  celebrated  modern  poetess,  and  I 
t«.lieve  8t.ll  living.     She  has  written  a  great  deal  which  I  hav;  never 

Miss  BaiUie  must  make  up  this  trio  of  female  poets.  Her  tragedies 
from  the  rest  are  heresies  m  the  dramatic  art.  She  is  a  Unitarian 
ir  7--  ■^"\^"  "■'  P"^''™^  "'•  '"''  ">'  French  republic,  one 
^outievT  ;  u7'''  "•"  '°  ''"  '''"'"•  °'  ''"  Shakspeare.  Mr. 
Bn"?of  mT;,  R  n  "'  '"'"^^''-^^^pressed  an  opinion,  that  the 
Basil  of  Miss  Bail  he  is  superior  to  Romeo  and  Juliet.  I  shall  not 
stay  to  contradict  him  On  the  other  hand,  I  prefer  her  De  Monu 
whth*h'       T  """^"""f^  ""  '"=  «"ge,  to  some  later  tragedies, 

lastly  Fazio.  There  >s  m  the  chief  character  of  that  play  a  nerve 
a  conunued  unity  of  interest,  a  setness  of  purpose  and  precision  of 
outline  which  John  Kemble  alone  was  capable  of  givingf  and  °here 
js  a  the  grace  which  women  have  in  writing,  fn  saying  that  De 
Montfort  was  a  character  wl.ich  just  suited  Mr.  Kemble,  I  mean  to 
paya^compliment  to  both  He  was  not  "a  man  of  no  mark  or  likeli 
hood  :  and  what  he  could  be  supposed  to  do  particularly  well,  must 
have  a  meaning  .n  ,t.    As  to  the  other  tragedies  just  mentioned,  there 

them  at  the  invisible  event,'_one  as  well  as  another.  Having  thu. 
expressed  my  sense  of  the  merits  of  the  authoress,  I  must  add,  that 
he    comedy  of  the  Election,  performed  last  summer  at  the  Lyceu^ 

theatricals.     Every  thing  m  it  has  such  a  do-Z-jrooJ  air,  is  so  insipid 
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and  amiable.  Virtue  seems  such  a  pretty  playing  at  make-believ. 
and  vrce  ,s  such  a  naughty  word.  It  is^Sheory  of  some  Frer^ h 
au  hor  that  httle  g.rls  ought  not  to  be  sufcred  to  have  doll,  fo  p'J 
w.th  to  cal  them/„/o,  dears,  to  admir.  their  black  eyes  and  cher.v 
cheeks,  to  lament  and  bewail  over  then,  if  they  fall  down  and  l^t 

he,r  faces,  to  praise  them  when  they  are  good,  and  scold  then,  when 
ProfiteTofT  ^^'h  "  V^""^  of  affectation:  Mis,,  Baillie  ha, 
treat  th/d^ll  T'"  ^",  g™wn  men  and  women  as  little  girls 

h?v  ,Jl   '^.°  '^-"'f"  '"°"1  P-PPets  of  them,  pulls  the  wires,  and 

IhVeH  /'  k"""^  "^^  ""•  """'""S  •°  '^"'  "«  ""d  the  title 
prehxed  to  each  comedy  or  nagedy.  not  from  any  real  passions  of 
their  own.  or  love  either  of  virtue  or  vice. 

is  nm  fer"tl'°"  ''™'"  'i'T  r?  ^'-  ^°^"'''  P'-^^"'""  of  Memory, 
wr^er  H  "  '  ""^  l"^-^-^'^',  P""'  "'  "  "  ^'"^R""''  ^ut  feeble 
word  ■-  is  fulTT  "^  """  u'''""^''"  '°  ^  flittering  cover  of  fine 
uZrl'^  f  '".'^""f  T^  ■">  '"'^""'"S  '°  'hem;  is  studiously 
inverted  and  scrupulously  far-fetched;  and  his  verses  are  poetry, 
chiefly  because  no  particle,  line,  or  syllable  of  them  reads  like  prose 
He  differs  from  Milton  m  this  respect,  who  is  accused  of  having 
inserted  a  nuiiiber  of  prosaic  lines  in  Paradise  Lost.  This  kind 
oi  poetry,  which  .8  a  more  minute  and  inoffensive  species  of  the 
Delia  Cruscan.  is  l,ke  tne  game  of  asking  what  one's  thoughts  are 

etr'v  ,1,  "/  "'?°"'',  '"""'"2*  ^'"SSling.  iidsetty  transition  of 
every  th,ng  from  the  vulgar  tongue,  into  all  the  tantalizing,  teasing. 
tr,pp,ng,  hspmg  »„«mm„>„„„„„  of  the  highest  brilliancy  and 
fashion  of  poetical  diction.  You  have  nothing  like  truth  of  nature 
or  simplicity  of  expression.  The  fastidious  and  languid  reader  is 
never  shocked  by  meeting,  from  the  rarest  chance  in  the  world, 
with  a  single  homely  phrase  or  intelligible  idea.  You  cannot  see 
finerv  th  •"  "'%=""'^!2""y  °f  'he  language,  the  figure  for  the 
finery  the  picture  for  the  varnish.  The  whole  is  refined,  and 
frittered  away  into  an  appearance  of  the  most  evanescent  brilliancy 
and  tremulous  imbecility.-There  is  no  other  fault  to  be  found  with 
the  Pleasures  of  Memory,  than  a  want  of  taste  and  genius.     The 

Tr^l^-hH  Th  """  ''/  '•"'*  '^'  """^^  ''  '^'  ""^  '"ghly  interesting, 
particularly  the  one  relating  to  the  Countess  Pillar  (as  it  is  called) 

S^^Zfif  f  ?;  'fJ'T^-  1-'^'^  («^  'he  inscription  tells  the 
thoughtful  traveller;  by  Anne  Countess  of  Pembroke,  in  the  year 
16+8,  m  memory  of  her  last  parting  with  her  good  and  pious  mother 
•n  the  same  place  in  the  year  i6i6. 
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■So,.,  lumlc.  shade,  to  yield  his  sickly  torn, 
Health  m  the  breeze,  and  shelter  in  the  storm.' 
N"   w  the  antithesis  here  totally  fails  •    fnr  it  «  .1,.  i 

author.  His  verse?on  th  B  t  leTH^ T.  "\""'  "''  '"  ">'» 
spirit  and  anin,ation  H  s  Ge ml  of  WW  '^*^\^.°-"'"''We 
performance.  It  is  a  kinH  nf  K-7  •  i  ^^T  «  "  •""  l'"n<^ipal 
worth's  p^L  0  Ru  h  Itlew  °[;.di  T"'''""  "'  ^"  '^°^^»- 
by  extreme  fastidiouZs.     It  H  "  P"*"'  °^  ?"*"  '"'-■"■^'-'l 


' Of  oiitivard  show 

tlahoratc;  of  inward  less  exact,' 

There  arc   painters  who  trust  more  to  the  srttl, .,  of  ,i    ■       • 
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when  it  is  too  late.  Mr.  Campbell  too  often  maims  and  mangles 
Ins  ideas  before  they  are  full  formed,  to  fit  them  to  the  Procustes' 
bed  of  criticism  j  or  strangles  his  intellectual  offspring  in  the  birth, 
lest  they  should  come  to  an  untimely  end  in  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
He  plays  the  hypercritic  on  himself,  and  surves  his  genius  to  death 
from  a  needless  apprehension  of  a  plethora.  No  writer  who  thinks 
habitually  of  the  critics,  either  to  tremble  at  their  censures  or  set 
them  at  defiance,  can  write  well.  It  is  the  business  of  reviewers 
to  watch  poets,  not  of  poets  to  watch  reviewers. — There  is  one 
admirable  simile  in  this  poem,  of  the  European  child  brought  by 
the  sooty  Indian  in  his  hand,  '  like  morning  brought  by  night.'  The 
love-scenes  in  Gertrude  of  Wyoming  breathe  a  balmy  volu))tuousness 
of  sentiment ;  but  they  are  generally  broken  off  in  the  middle ;  they 
are  like  the  scent  of  a  bank  of  violets,  faint  and  rich,  which  the 
gale  suddenly  conveys  in  a  different  direction.  Mr.  Campbell  is 
careful  of  his  own  reputation,  and  economical  of  the  pleasures  of 
his  readers.  He  treats  them  as  the  fox  in  the  fable  treated  his 
guest  the  stork  ;  or,  to  use  his  own  expression,  his  fine  things  are 

'Like  anjels'  vi-iis,  few,  and  far  between.' • 
There  is  another  fault  in  this  poem,  which  is  the  mechanical  structure 
of  the  fable.  The  most  striking  events  occur  in  the  shape  of 
antitheses.  The  story  is  cut  into  the  form  of  a  parallelogram 
There  is  the  same  systematic  alternation  of  good  and  evil,  of  violence 
and  repose,  that  there  is  of  light  and  shade  in  a  picture.  The  Indian, 
who  is  the  chief  agent  in  the  interest  of  the  poem,  vanishes  and 
returns  after  long  intervals,  like  the  periodical  revolutions  of  the 
planets.  He  unexpectedly  appears  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  after 
years  of  absence,  and  without  any  known  reason  but  •.iij  convenience 
of  the  author  and  the  astonishment  of  the  reader ;  as  if  nature  were 
a  machine  constructed  on  a  principle  of  complete  contrast,  to  produce 
a  theatrical  effect.  Nee  Dius  inkrslt,  niii  dignm  vindice  nodus.  Mr. 
Campbell's  savage  never  appears  but  upon  great  occasions,  and  then 
his  punctuality  is  preternatur  ■ '  and  alarming.  He  is  the  most 
wonderful  instance  on  record  of  poetical  rdiahirity.  The  most 
dreadful  mischiefs  happen  at  the  most  mortifying  moments ;  and 
when  your  expectatiors  are  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  you  »re 
sure  to  have  them  knocked  on   the  head   by  a   premeditated   and 


There  is  the  same  iilca  in  Blair'a  Grave. 


'  iia  visit!!. 


Like  those  of  angels,  short,  and  far  btrtween. 
Mr.   CaiiipbcU    in   altering    the  ezpreuion    has  spoiled    it. 
between,*  are  the  same  thing. 
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remor«lc8.  .troke  of  the  poet',  pen.     Thi.  is  done  .o  often  for  the 
Srn"of1hf;er-  ''-'  '"  '"'  -'  "  —  "  '■-°'   «'e 

served,  and  par.in.oniou..     The  geniu.  of  both  i.  na.  or  I      M  ' 

and  as  humane  a  .pint.  Hi,  fancy  i.  for  ever  on  the  win..,  ,i^„  ,„ 
m  the  gale  ghtter.  m  the  sun.  Every  thing  lives,  moves  and 
jparUe.  m  h.s  poetry,  while  over  all  loCe  wav«  h^'p^rJe  'light 
t^     i    f     k"'  "  ««!"»."  many,  and  a.  bright  as^h'i  i„stc,; 

hat  people  the  sun's  beam.     <  So  work  the  honey-bees.'  extract!?. 

u,u.d  sweet,  from  opening  buds;  ,o  the  butterfly 'expand,  ft    wing! 

ea.     A„  ai'r    '"  ""'  'f^'  "'™'  <'°*"  "  ^-^^d  over  sumn  f 
sea..    An  a.ry  voyager  on  hfe's  stream,  his  mind  inhales  the  fragrance 

'  Around  him  the  bee,  in  play  flutter  and  cluster. 
And  gaudy  butterflies  frolic  around." 

V-%^^$  of  Mr.  Moore  is  an  exuberance  of  involuntary  power 
H,s  fachty  of  production  lessens  the  effect  of.  and  hangs  L  rde/d 

infinte  T"' Jl"  ''t  P^""^""''  ^'^  '""^  ""»«  opprSes.  The 
inhn.te  delight  he  takes  m  such  an  infinite  number  of  thing,  create! 
mdtfference  m  minds  less  susceptible  of  pleasure  than  hi,  own  He 
exhausts  attenuon  by   being  inexhaustible.      His  variety  clov's  •   hi! 

7ArfV\f '"'"''  '""=  ''«•"•  The  gracfuV^  e  wft 
whtch  he  lend,  himself  to  every  subj.ct.  the  genial  spirit  with  wWch 

?or.,  .n^f^  '°  ""^  TT""''  P^"-^-""  f"™  ft^-"  giving  ther-ull 
force  to  the  masses  of  things,  from  connecting  them  into  a  whole 
He  wantt  .ntens.ty,  strength,  and  grandeur.  His  n>ind  d^rs  noi 
.rood  over  the  great  and  pern.anent ;  it  glan.^s  over  the  su  Les 
the  hrst  .mpress.on,  of  things,  instead  of  ^.applin^  wuh  the  deet' 
looted  prejudices  of  the  mmd,  its  inveter.te  haifs.  and  that  'lenS 

rnake  us  thoroughly  ,J,       ;,  ^'^^  ^^  te^tteC^'tlr 

SA  rf  d°  ta"""""'^  ••'"'"^-  ^''■^  '"'P'"'^'""^  "'■M-  Moore": 
poe..j   are  detac.-c,:.  ocsuitoiy,  aoU  physical.      Its  gorgeous  colours 

bnghtenand  fade  Uke  the  rainbow's!^  Its  swectnesf  evaZates  I.ke 
the  effluvia  e  vhaW  from  b«l,  of  flowers !  His  gay  laugC  style 
whtch  relates  ..  the  immediate  pleasures  of  love^or  wine.  ?s\'£ 
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than  hi.  sentimental  and  romantic  vein.  Hi»  Irish  melodiis  are  not 
free  from  affectation  ar  I  a  certain  sicklineH  of  pretension.  His 
serious  de8cri|)tions  are  apt  to  run  into  flowery  tenderness.  His 
jiathos  sometiniis  melts  into  a  mawkish  sensihility,  or  crystallizes 
into  all  the  prettincsses  of  allegorical  language,  and  glittering  hardness 
of  external  imagery.  But  lie  has  wit  at  will,  and  of  the  first  quality. 
His  satirical  and  burlesque  poetry  is  his  best:  it  is  first-rate.  His 
Twopenny  Post- Bag  is  a  perfect  'nest  of  spicery'j  where  the  Cayenne 
is  not  spared.  The  politician  there  sharpens  the  poet's  pen.  In  this 
too,  our  bard  resemlilcs  the  hee— he  has  its  honey  and  its  sting. 

Mr.  Moore  ought  not  to  have  written  Lalla  Rookh,  even  for  three 
thousand  guineas.  His  fame  is  worth  more  than  that.  He  shoDJd 
have  minded  the  advice  of  Fadladeen.  It  is  not,  however,  a  failure, 
so  much  as  an  evasion  and  a  consequent  disappointment  of  |iulilic 
expectation.  He  should  have  left  it  to  others  to  break  conventions 
with  nations,  and  faith  with  the  world.  He  should,  at  any  r.ite, 
have  kept  his  with  the  public.  I, alia  Rookh  is  not  what  people 
wanted  to  see  whether  Mr.  Moore  could  do ;  namely,  whether  he 
could  write  a  long  epic  poem.  It  is  four  short  tales.  The  interest, 
however,  is  often  high-wrought  and  tragic,  but  the  execution  still 
turns  to  the  effeminate  and  voluptuous  side.  Fortitude  of  mind  is 
the  first  requisite  of  a  tragic  or  epic  writer.  Hai.piness  of  nature 
and  fehcity  of  genius  are  the  pre-eminent  characteristics  of  the  bard 
of  Erin.  If  he  is  not  perfectly  contented  with  what  he  is,  all  the 
world  beside  is.  He  had  no  temptation  to  risk  any  thing  in  adding 
to  the  love  and  admiration  of  his  age,  and  more  than  one  country 

'Therffbre  to  be  possessed  with  double  pomp, 
To  guard  a  title  that  was  rich  before, 
To  gild  refined  jjoid,  to  paint  the  lily, 
To  throw  a  pertuine  on  the  violet, 
To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 
Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper  li^ht 
To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of^heav'n  to  garnish, 
Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess." 

The  same  might  be  said  of  Mr.  Moore's  seeking  to  bind  an  epic 
crown,  or  the  shadow  of  one,  round  his  other  laurels. 

If  Mr.  Moore  has  not  suffered  enough  personally,  Lord  Byron 
(judging  from  the  tone  of  his  writings)  might  be  thought  to  have 
suffered  too  much  to  be  a  truly  great  poet.  If  Mr.  Moore  lays 
himself  too  open  to  all  the  various  impulses  of  things,  the  outward 
shews  of  earth  and  sky,  to  every  breath  that  blows,  to  every  stray 
sentiment  that  crosses  his  fancy  ;   Lord  Byron  shuts  himself  up  too 
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much  in  the  iniiicnMrable  gloom  of  his  own  thoughtu,  and  burie»  the 
natural  light  of  things  in  'nook  monaatic'  The  (Jiaour,  the  Corsair, 
Childe  Harold,  are  all  the  same  person,  and  they  are  apparently  all 
himself.  The  everlasting  repetition  of  one  subject,  the  same  dark 
ground  of  fiction,  with  the  darker  colours  of  the  poet's  mind  spread 
over  it,  the  unceasing  accumulation  of  horrors  on  horror's  hc.id,  steels 
the  mind  apninst  the  sense  of  pain,  as  inevitably  as  the  unwearied 
Siren  sounds  and  luxurious  monotony  of  Mr.  Moore's  poetry  make 
It  inaccessible  to  pleasure,  lord  liyron's  poetry  is  as  morbid  as 
Mr.  Moore's  is  careless  and  dissipated.  He  has  more  depth  of 
pa.ssion,  more  force  and  impetuosity,  but  the  passion  is  always  of  the 
same  unaccountable  character,  .it  once  violent  and  sullen,  tierce  and 
gloomy.  It  is  not  the  passion  of  a  mind  struggling  with  misfortune, 
or  the  tiojielcssness  of  its  desiies,  but  of  a  mind  preying  upon  itself, 
and  disgusted  with,  or  indifferent  to  all  other  things.  There  is 
not'iing  less  pwtical  than  this  sort  of  unaccommodati!  scllishnesi. 
There  is  nothing  more  rt'imlsive  than  this  sort  of  ideal  ahsorjition  of 
all  the  interests  of  others,  of  the  good  and  ills  of  life,  in  the  rulin- 
passion  and  moody  abstraction  of  a  single  mind,  as  if  it  would  make 
itstit  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  there  was  nothing  worth  cherish- 
ing but  its  intellectual  diseases.  It  is  like  a  cancer,  eating  into  the 
heart  of  poetry.  But  still  there  is  jicwcr;  and  power  rivets  attention 
and  forces  admiration.  '  He  hath  a  demon : '  and  that  is  the  next 
thing  to  being  full  of  the  God.  His  brow  collects  the  scattered  gloom  : 
his  eye  flashes  livid  fire  that  withers  and  consumes.  But  still  we 
watch  the  progress  of  the  scathing  bolt  with  interest,  and  mark  the 
ruin  it  leaves  behind  with  awe.  Within  the  contracted  range  of  his 
imagination,  he  has  great  unity  and  truth  of  keeping.  He  chooses 
elements  and  agents  congenial  to  his  mind,  the  dark  and  glittering 
ocean,  the  frail  bark  hur  ying  before  the  storm,  pirates  and  men  that 
'  house  on  the  wild  sea  with  wild  usages.'  He  gives  the  tumultuous 
eagerness  of  action,  and  the  fixed  despair  of  thought.  In  vigour  of 
style  and  force  of  conception,  he  in  one  sense  surpasses  every  writer 
ot  the  present  day.  His  indignant  apothegms  are  like  oracles  of 
misanthropy.  He  w!io  wishes  lir  'a  curse  to  kill  with,'  may  find  it 
in  Lord  Byron's  writings.  Yet  he  has  beauty  lurking  underneath 
his  strength,  tenderness  sometimes  joined  with  the  phrenzy  of  despair. 
A  flash  of  golden  light  sometimes  follows  from  a  stroke  of  his  pencil, 
like  a  falling  meteor.  The  flowers  that  adorn  his  j octry  bloom  o^er 
charnel-hnuF-es  niid  the  grsve  ! 

There  is  one  subject  on  which  Lord  Byron  is  fond  of  viriting,  on 
which  I  wish  he  would  not  write — Buonaparte.  Not  that  I  quarrel 
with  his  writing  for  him,  or  against  him,  but  with  his  writing  both 
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for  him  .nd  against  him.  What  right  hi.  he  to  do  thi.?  Buonaparte', 
ing  to  hi.  Lord8h.n',  Tarying  humour.  He  i.  nof  a  pipe  for  Fortune'. 
Why  .hould  Lord  Byron  now  laud  him  to  the  .kie.  in  the  hour  of 

o  hi".Tl'rV'''r\'"""'''y  *'"''  '■"  disappointment  on  the  G.^ 
of  hi.  Idolatry?  The  man  he  write,  of  doei  not  rise  or  fall  wiih 
c,rcum.tance, :  but  ■  look,  on  .em,«,.,  a„d  i.  never  ,hak,.-n.'  S^,ide.. 
he  I.  a  subject  for  hutory,  and  not  for  poLtry. 

'Great  prinrcs'  favourites  their  fair  leaves  sprea.l 

But  ai  the  marigold  at  the  sun's  eye, 
And  in  ihemselves  their  pride  lie.  buried  ; 

I'or  at  a  frown  they  In  their  glory  die, 
Tnepainful  wrarrior,  famoused  for  light, 
After  a  thousand  victories  once  foil'd,' 
Is  from  the  book  of  honour  razed  quite, 
And  all  the  rest  forgot  for  which  he  tollM.' 
1(  Lord  Byron  will  write  any  thing  more  on  this  hazardous  theme 
let  h,m  take  these  lioe.  of  Shak.peare  for  hi.  guide,  and  fin  .h  them 
.n  ^e  spirit  of  the  original-they  will  then  be  worthy  of  the  sub  ect 
Walter  Scott  ,s  the  mo.t  popular  of  all  the  poet^  of  the  pr«ent 

generally  undersujod  with  more  vivacity  and  effect  than  any  body  elj^ 

Kond  thV^ea'chTlh''''"  °'  .'•  '°''^  "'  """'"'  ^'-l^cht 
h^Hl  ,1  J         \^-    """'  °'^"'"y  "P«!'y  '<>  find  out;  but  he 

Hh  vl  U  ^^r  r''-'"  *'J''  ""  "■'  world'agree  to  under.und! 
His  style  is  clear,  flowing,  and  transparent:  his  sentiments,  of  which 

re  deT'  'He^h:!'  ""'  f  M^'x?"*]™'  "'  "'"'"°"  «»  hi^  wiTh  ht 
rZT^-  **;''""?"=  °f  Mr.  Wordsworth's  ;&y,„.™or.  He  differs 
from  h«  reader,  only  ,n  a  greater  range  of  knowledge  and  facili  y  of 
hZTn\  '/  Pr^y^^'^ng.  to  the  class  of  ..pLisatorr^oLy. 
It  has  neither  depth,  height,  nor  breadth  in  it;  neither  uncommon 

S  'irh  '"'~'""'™  i^"^""*";^"'  °'  "^-Sht.  sentiment,  oMa„" 
guage.  It  has  no  originality.  But  if  this  author  has  no  esearch 
no  moving  power  m  his  own  breast,  he  relies  with  the  greater  safety 

IS  sure  to  pleare,  full  of  incidents,  characters,  peculiar  manners 
costume^and  scenery;  and  he  tells  it  in  a  w.y'th'at  cln  oS  o 
one.  He  never  wearies  or  disappoints  you.  He  is  communicative 
and  garrulous ;  but  he  is  not  his  own  hero.  He  never  obtrude  him 
elf  on  your  notice  to  prevent  your  seeing  the  subject.  What  pas™, 
in  he  poem  passe,  much  as  it  would  have  done  in  reality.^  The 
author  has  httle  or  nothing  to  do  with  it.     Mr.  Scott  ha.  g  eat 
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intuitive  p,,v..r  rS  fancy,  great  viviJneM  of  pencil  in  placinc  cxf    ,    ' 
oSjcC-  r.nd  event,  before  the  eye.     The  Lee  of  L  n.iSd  t  A' 

th.n  the  .oul  of  pa«„o„.  He  convey,  the  distinct  outline,  and  vi,il,le 
change,  >„  outward  object.,  rather  than  -their  mortal  c-.,„„.nucnce, ' 
He  ..  very  inferior  to  Lord  Byron  in  inten«  pa.sior.  „  Moore  in 
del,,httu!  fancy,  to  Mr.  Word.worth  in  profouml  sent^cni :  bu'  he 
ha,  more  p,cture,que  power  thnn  any  of  them  ;  that  is.  I  e  place,  tl  .■ 
object.  them,elve.,  about  which  %  mi(;ht  feel  a;  ,1  ,hink,  in  .  much 
Trl  Jk  '"^  point  of  view,  with  greater  varietv  ,„  ,ircs,  ,n,l  mitude, 
.rl!n,^"'°Th  '  '"'"'  "'^/"'"""■'g-  Hi,  -.n.gery  ,.  Go.'.ic  an.i 
grotewjue.  The  manner,  and  action,  have  th,-  mteresf  .1  '  r.riciv 
belonging  to  a  wild  country  and  a  distant  per  od  or  time  Few 
de.cr.pt,o„.  have  a  more  complete  reality,  a  more  ^riM,,;;  >,  ,ear„„.e 
oHife  and  motion,  than  that  of  the  warrior,  in  the  Lau .  T,'  !.  \  A  ' 
who  .tart  up  at  the  command  of  Rhoderic  Dhu,  from'tlKi;  ,  nccj! 
ment  under  the  fern,  and  di.appear  again  in  an  in.tant.  'llie  Lay  of 
^he  Last  Nr.nstrel  and  Marmion  are  the  first,  and  perhaps  ,1  e  best 
of  hi.  work.      The  Goblin  Page,  in  the  fir.t  of  Vhese    is  a  very 

i  cltrA"     '"'r'",''":,''  ""'*  ^?'""'^'-     '°  ""^'"3  'hcse  pou.,.^ 
M.   W    ,  ip""  ?  '■"''  <'"""«««'l.  i"  '"^ning  over  the  p.ge,  to  find 
Mr.  We,tall',  picture.,  which  alway.  «em  fic-smiUs  of  the  person, 
rei.reseiited,  with  ancient  co.tume  and  a  theatrical  air.     This  mav  '  e 
a  compliment  to  Mr.  We,tall,  but  it  i.  not  one  to  Walter  Scott, 
r,..,   T  c\lr"o    '",'  ""''^""  ^"  '"  '''<'  '"'<'"  of  the  antiquarian 
Zr  H        m'^'-  ^,'°"u'  ''°"'y-     "  "  '''""y  "'  '^'"ii"°n  in  mas- 
querade.    Not  only  the  crust  of  old  word,  and  image,  is  worn  off 
'  :^f  "'ne.-the  .ubstance  i.  grown  comparatively  light  and  worthless. 
frivoln^r'Ti!-  "      *"'*/"=<»"lli    but  the  spirit  i,  effeminate  and 
friToou^     Thi.  ,s  a  deduction  from  the  praise  I  have  given  to  his 
pencil  for  extreme  fidelity,  though  it  ha.  been  no  obstacle  to  its 
drawing-room  .uccess.      he   has   just  hit    the   town    between    the 
lomantic  and   the  fashionable!    and    between  the  two,  secured  all 
classe.  of  reader,  on  hi,  side.     In  a  word,  I  conceive  that  he  i,  to 
the  great  poet,  what  an  excellent  mimic  is    o  a  great  actor.     There 
I.  no  determinate  impression  left  on  the  mind  by  reading  his  poetry. 
It  ha.  no  re.ults.     The  reader  rise,  up  from  the  perusal  with  new 
image,  and  associations,  but  he  remains  the  same  man  that  he  was 
before.      A  great  mind    i,  one   that  moulds   the  minds   of  others. 
Mr.  Scott  has  put  the  Border  Minstrelsy  and  scattered  tradition,  of 
the  country  into  easy,  animated  verse.     But  the  Notes  to  his  ixiems 
are  just  a,  entertaining  a,  the  poems  them,elve.,  and  his  poem,  are 
only  entertaining.  ' 
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-aMr.  Wordsworth  is  the  most  original  poet  now  living".  He  is  die 
reverse  of  Walter  Scott  in  his  defects  and  excellences.  He  has 
/early  all  that  the  other  wants,  and  wantj  all  that  the  other  possesses 
(His  poetry  is  not  external,  but  internal ;  it  does  not  depend  upon 
tradition,  or  story,  or  old  sonR  ;  he  furnishes  it  from  his  own  mind, 
and  18  his  own  subject.')  He  is  the  poet  of  mere  sentiment.  Of  many 
of  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  it  is  not  possible  to  speak  in  terms  of  too  high 
praise,  such  as  Hart-leap  Well,  the  Banks  of  the  Wye,  Poor  Susan, 
parts  of  the  Leech-gatherer,  the  lines  to  a  Cuckoo, 'to  i  Daisy,  the 
Complaint,  several  ot  the  So  mets,  and  a  hundred  others  of  incon- 
ceivable beauty,  of  perfect  originality  and  pathos.  Tlioy  open  a  finer 
and  deeper  vein  of  thought  and  feeling  than  any  poet  in  modern  timt- 
has  done,  or  attempted.  (_He  has  produced  a  deeper  ininression,  :i;ni 
on  a  smaller  circle,  than  any  other  of  his  contemporaries.)  Mij 
powers  have  been  mistaken  by  the  age,  nor  does  he  exactly'undcr- 
stand  them  himself.  He  cannot  form  a  whole.  He  has  not  tie 
constructive  faculty.  He  can  give  only  the  fine  tones  of  thought, 
drawn  from  his  mind  by  accident  or  nature,  like  the  sounds  drawn 

from  the  jEohan  harp  by  the  wanderini:  gale He  is  to^1l!y  deficient 

mall  the  machinery  of  poetry.  His  ^xfurjwn,  taken  a  /hole,  not- 
withstanding  the  noble  materials  thrown  away  in  it,  is  a  proof  of  this. 
The  line  labours,  the  sentiment  moves  slow,  but  the  poem  stands 
stock-still.  The  reader  makes  no  way  from  the  first  line  to  the  last. 
It  is  more  than  any  thing  in  the  world  like  Robinson  Crusoe's  boat, 
which  would  have  been  an  excellent  good  boat,  and  would  have 
carried  him  to  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  but  that  he  could  not  get 
It  out  of  the  sand  where  it  stuck  fast.  I  did  what  little  I  could  to 
help  to  launch  it  at  the  time,  but  it  would  not  do.  I  am  not,  howcv.T,, 
one  of  those  who  laugh  at  the  a'ten^pts  or  failures  of  men  of  genius. 
It  18  not  my  way  to  cry  '  Long  life  to  the  conqueror.'  Success  and 
desert  are  not  with  me  synonymous  terms ;  and  the  less  Mr.  War  is- 
worth's  general  merits  have  been  understood,  the  more  necessary  is  it 
to  insist  upon  them.  This  is  not  the  place  to  repeat  what  I  have 
^ready  said  on  the  subject.  The  reader  may  turn  to  it  in  the  Round 
Table.  I  do  not  think,  however,  there  is  any  thing  in  the  larger 
poem  equal  to  many  of  the  detached  pieces  in  the  Lyrical  Ballad  . 
As  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poems  have  been  little  known  to  the  public, 
or  chiifly  through  garbled  extracts  from  them,  I  will  here  give  an 
entire  poem  (one  that  has  always  been  a  favourite  with  me),  tiiat  the 
reader  may  know  what  it  is  that  the  admirers  of  this  author  find  to 
be  delighted  with  in  his  poetry.  Those  who  do  not  feel  the  beauty 
and  tlie  force  of  it,  may  save  themselves  the  trouble  c;'  inquiring 
farther.  ^ 
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HART-LEAP    WELL 

Thf  knight  had  ritlclcn  doivn  from  Wensley  moor 
With  the  slow  motion  of  a  summer's  cloud  j 

He  turned  aside  towards  a  vassal's  door, 
And,  "  Bring  another  horse  !  "  he  cried  aloud. 

"  Another  horse  !  "—That  shout  the  vassal  heart). 
And  saddled  his  best  steed,  a  comely  gray ; 

Sir  Walter  mounted  him  j  he  was  the  third 
Which  he  had  mounted  on  that  glorious  day. 

Juv  sparkled  in  the  prancing  courser's  eyes: 
The  horse  and  horseman  are  a  happv  ri^lr  i 

But,  though  Sir  Walter  like  a  falcon  flies. 
There  is  a  doleful  silence  in  the  air. 

A  rout  this  momini;  left  Sir  Walter's  hall. 
That  as  they  galloped  made  the  echoes  roarj 

But  horse  and  man  are  vanished,  one  and  all  • 
Such  race,  I  think,  was  never  seen  before. 

Sir  Walter,  restless  as  a  veering  wind. 

Calls  to  the  few  tired  dogs  that  yet  remain : 

Brach,  Swift,  and  Music,  noblest  of  their  kind, 
Follow,  and  up  the  weary  mountain  strain. 

The  knight  hallooed,  he  chid  and  cheered  then  art 
With  suppliant  gestures  and  iipbraidings  stern ; 

But  breath  and  eye-sight  fail ;  and,  one  by  one, 
The  dogs  are  stretched  amoi.g  the  mountain  fern. 

Where  is  the  throng,  the  lumult  of  the  race  ? 

The  bugLs  that  so  joyfully  were  blown .' 
—This  chase  it  looks  not  like  an  earthly  chase  j 

Sir  Walter  and  the  hart  are  left  alone. 

The  poor  hart  toils  along  the  moui.cain  side  j 
I  will  not  stop  to  tell  how  far  he  fled. 

Nor  will  I  mention  by  what  death  he  died ; 
But  now  the  knight  beholds  him  lying  dead. 

Di^^mounting  then,  he  Icmed  against  a  thorn; 

He  had  no  follower,  dog,  nor  man,  nor  boy : 
Hi-  neither  smacked  his  whip,  nor  blew  his  lu.rn 

But  gazed  upon  the  spoil  with  silent  joy. 

Close  to  the  thorn  on  whii  i-  Sir  Walter  leaned 
Stood  his  dumb  partner  m  this  glorious  act- 

Weak  as  a  lamb  the  hour  tluit  it  is  yeaned  ; 
And  fo.iiiiin^i  like  a  mountain  rataract 
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Upon  his  side  the  hart  was  lying  stretched : 
His  nose  half-touched  a  spring  beneath  a  hit), 

And  with  the  last  deep  groan  his  breath  had  fetched 
The  waters  of  the  spring  were  trembling  still. 

And  now,  too  happy  for  repose  or  i-f-t, 
(Wzs  never  man  in  such  a  joyful  ca-'.- !) 

Sir  Walter  walked  all  round,  north,  south,  and  we't. 
And  gazed,  and  gazed  upon  that  darling  place. 

And  climbing  up  the  hill — <if  was  at  least 
Nine  roods  of  sheer  ascent)  bir  Walter  found, 

Three  several  hoof-marlts  which  the  hunted  beast 
Had  left  imprinted  on  the  verdant  ground. 

Sir  Wilte,-  wiped  his  face  and  cried,  "Till  now 
Such  sight  was  never  seen  by  living  eyes: 

Three  leaps  have  b<jmc  him  from  this  lofty  brow, 
Down  to  the  very  fountain  where  he  li»* 

I  Ml  build  a  pleasure-hotr.e  upon  this  spot. 
And  a  stnail  arbour,  made  for  rural  joy  ^ 

'Twill  be  the  traveller's  shed,  tlie  pilgrim's  cot, 
A  place  of  love  fur  damsels  that  are  coy. 

A  cunning  artist  will  I  have  to  frame 

A  bason  for  that  fountain  in  the  dell ; 
And  they,  who  do  make  mention  of  the  same 

From  this  day  forth,  shall  call  it  Hart  leap  Well. 

And,  gallant  brute  !  to  make  thy  praises  known. 
Another  '.nonument  shall  here  be  raised  j 

Three  pevt-al  pillars,  each  a  rough-ljewn  stone, 

And  planted  where  thy  tiinif--  the  turf  liave  gnired. 

And,  in  the  summer-time  when  days  are  lon^ 

I  will  come  hither  with  my  paramour^ 
And  with  the  dancers,  and  the  minstrel's  sonsj. 

We  will  make  merry  in  fli.it  pleasant  bo%»er. 

Till  the  foundatirins  of  the  mountains  fail. 
My  mansion  with  its  arbour  shall  endure , — 

The  joy  of  ihom  who  till  the  fields  of  .Suale, 

And  them  whn  iKvell  arnoirg  the  woo.ls  of  Urr  '  " 

Then  home  he  went,  and  left  the  hart,  stone-dead. 

With  breathless  no.strlls  stretched  above  the  spring. 
--Soon  did  the  knis^lit  perform  vihat  he  had  said. 

And  far  an<l  "ii|f  the  fame  ther-eof  did  .'in!?. 
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Err  thrice  the  moon  into  her  port  Ijad  steered, 
A  Clip  of  stone  received  the  living  well 

Tliree  pillan  of  rude  stone  Sir  Walter  reared. 
And  built  i  house  of  pleasure  in  the  dell.  ' 

And  near  the  fountain,  flowers  of  stature  tall 
With  trailing  plants  and  trees  were  intertwined, 

vv  hich  soon  composed  a  little  sylvan  hall, 
A  leafy  shelter  from  the  sun  and  wind.' 

And  thither,  when  the  summer-days  were  lone 
s.r  Walter  journeyed  with  his  paramour 

And  With  the  dancers  and  the  minstrers  so'n^ 
Made  merriment  within  that  pleasant  bower. 

The  knight.  Sir  Walter,  died  ,n  course  of  time. 
And  his  bones  lie  in  his  paternal  vale 

B  It  there  is  matter  for  a  second  rhyme, 
And  I  to  this  would  add  another  tal^.' 


PART    SECOM) 
'  Tlie  m^ng  accident  is  not  my  trade  : 

To  -rxze  the  blood  I  have  no  readv  arts : 
^it  mr  delight,  alone  in  summer  shade, 
To  prpe  a  simple  song  for  thinking  hearts. 

A-  I  from  Hawes  to  Richmond  did  repair 

It  cbmced  that  I  saw  standing  in  a  dell' 
Tnree  aspens  at  three  comers  of 'a  square, 

And  e«K,  not  four  yards  distant,  near  a  well. 
WTiat  tkis  imported  I  could  ill  divine : 

And   puUing  now  the  rein  my  horse  to  stop, 
1  s»w  three  pillars  standing  in  a  line, 

The  last  stone  pillar  on  a  dark  hili-top. 

Tlie  trees  were  i,iay,  with  neither  arms  nor  head  : 
HaJf-w»sted  ihe  square  mound  (if  tawny  grc.  i  ■ 

So  that  you  just  might  say,  as  then  I  said,  ' 

"  Here  m  old  time  the  hand  of  man  hath  bi-en." 

I  lo.>ked  upon  the  hill  both  far  and  near, 

_    More  doleful  place  <lid  never  eye  survey  ; 

■  r  seeined  as  if  the  spring-time  came  not  here, 
-And  Nature  here  were  willing  to  decay. 

I  stood  in  various  thoughts  and  fancies  lost, 
\Vhen  one,  who  was  in  shepherds  garb  attircl 

Came  up  the  hollow  :_  Him  did  I  areas!.  ' 

And  what  this  place  might  be  I  then  inquired. 
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The  shepherd  stoppeil,  and  that  same  story  told 
Which  in  my  iormer  rhyme  I  have  rehearsed. 

"  A  jolly  place,"  said  he,  "  in  times  of  old  ! 
But  something  ails  it  now ;  the  spot  is  cunt. 

Vou  see  the^e  lifeless  stumps  of  aspen  wood — 
Some  say  that  they  are  beeches,  others  elms^ 

These  were  the  bower;  and  here  a  mansion  stood, 
The  finest  palace  of  a  hundred  realms  ! 

The  arbour  does  its  own  condition  tell  j 

You  see  the  stones,  the  fountain,  and  the  strea;-.i  j 

But  as  to  the  great  lodge  !  you  might  as  well 
Himt  half  a  d;iy  for  a  forgotten  dream. 

There's  neither  dog  nor  heifer,  horse  nor  sheep, 
Will  wet  his  lips  within  that  cup  of  stone  j 

And  oftentimes,  when  all  are  fast  asleep, 

This  water  doth  send  forth  a  dolorous  groan. 

Some  say  that  here  a  murder  has  been  done, 

And  blood  cries  out  for  blood  :  but,  for  my  part, 

I've  guessed,  when  I  'vc  been  sitting  in  the  sun, 
That  it  was  all  for  that  unhappy  hart. 

What  thoughts  must  through  the  creature's  brain  have 
passed  ! 

Even  from  the  top-most  stone,  upon  the  steep, 
Are  but  three  bounds — and  look,  Sir,  at  this  last — 

— O  Master !  it  has  been  a  crjel  leap. 

For  thirteen  hours  he  ran  a  desperate  race; 

And  in  my  simple  mind  we  cannot  tell 
Wiiat  cause  the  hart  might  have  to  love  this  place, 

And  come  and  make  This  dearh-bed  near  the  well. 
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Here  on  the  grass  perhaps  asleep  he  sank, 
Lulled  by  this  fountain  in  the  summer-tide ; 

This  water  was  perhaps  the  first  he  drank 

When  he  had  wandered  from  his  ratJther's  side. 

In  April  here  beneath  the  scented  thorn 

He  heard  the  birds  their  morning  carols  singj 

And  he,  perhaps,  for  aught  we  know,  was  born 
Xot  half  a  furlong  from  that  self'-^ame  spring. 

#ut  now  here 's  neither  grass  nor  pleasant  sliadi- , 
The  sun  on  drearier  hollow  never  shone } 

So  vpilj  if  b?^  af.  I  Vi^v^  ol"ten  said. 

Till  treri,  and  stones,  and  fountain  all  are  gone.* 
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•Gray-headed  Shepherd,  thou  hast  spoken  well 
Small  difference  lies  between  thy  creed  and  mine. 

J  his  beast  not  unobserved  by  Nature  fell  • 
His  dcafh  was  mourned  by  sympathy  divine. 

That  is  in  the  green  leaves  amoni;  the  erovej. 
Maintains  a  deep,  and  reverential  care 
For  the  unoffending  creatures  whom  he  loves. 

^','' P''i""f'^-''""«  "^  du-t :— behind,  before, 

This  IS  no  common  waste,  no  common  gloom  • 
Bijt  Nature,  in  due  course  nt  time,  once  more 
Shall  here  put  on  her  beauty  and  her  bloom. 

She  leaves  these  objects  to  a  slow  decay, 

That  what  we  are  and  have  been,  mav  be  known : 
Jlut  at  the  commg  of  the  milder  day. 

These  monuments  shall  all  be  overgrown. 
One  lesson,  Shepherd,  let  us  two  divide 

NeI?f'"Kl''"'l'  ''''  "f"^'  "'■=  '^"'''  ^n^i'^^h"  conceals, 
Never  to  blend  our  pleasure  or  our  pride 

With  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thing  that  fee-Is.' 

.Mr.  Wordsworth  is  at  the  head  of  that  which  has  been  denominated 

the  Lake  schoo   of  poetry;  a  school  which,  with  ..11  my  resZ  f^ 

'  f  T-  ''""K^""-'*  *>0">  "tticism  or  exempt  fromTult     of 

some  of  whtch  faults  I   shall  speak  with  bccom.ng'frankness     for  I 

lm"°„f'"  k'  ""^  "^r^  "*■  ""^  ^"'^  °"S'''  '°  beShackled  or  free 
dom  of  speech  curtailed,  to  screen  either  its  revolutionary  or  enenado 
extravagances.      This  school  of  poetry  had  .ts  origin  in  "17™! 

thit  re'v^ut"  "''";"  I'T  """""■"''  '""'  "P™"-  wWch  prod™  d 
that  revolution  ;  and  which  sentiments  and  opinions  were  ind,re«lv 
■mported  into  this  country  in  translations  from  'the  German  abottt 
period.      Our  poetical   literature  had,  towards  the  clo"    of  the  la 
century,  degenerated  mto  the  most  trite,  insipid,  and  mechan.cal  of  a 
thm3s,,n  the  hands  of  the  followers  of  Pope  and  the  old  French  schoo 

h.ng  m  he  principles  and  events  ot  the  French  revolution.  From 
;he  impulse  ,t  thus  received,  i,  rose  at  once  from  the  most  serv^V 
.mitatton  and  tamest  common-place.  to  the  utmost  pitch  ot"„gII^v 
and  paradox.      The  change  ,n  the  belles-lettres  wL  as  con  p  ete   ;„^ 

w"er';^,^rh.':d"  t"-  ^  ""=  '•■'""^^  ■"  '■'"•''^■^'  -'^^'<^' 

r",L.T;  "   "'•  .  [!!"'■  *="  "  ""Sf-'y  ^""i™--  ">  the  heads  of 

-.     ■„.^..  a^i-.^  j,octii,  Mu^o  .,.,0  people.      According  to  the  urevailino 

"Ofons   all  was  to  be  natural  .and  new.     Nothing  -h^a.  was  es'tabl'hed 
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was  to  be  tolerated.  All  the  common-place  figures  of  poetry,  tropes, 
allegories,  personifications,  with  the  whole  heathen  mythology,  were 
instantly  discarded  j  a  classical  allusion  was  considered  as  a  piece  oi 
antiquated  foppery;  capital  letters  were  no  more  allowed  in  print, 
than  letters-patent  of  nobility  were  permitted  in  real  life ;  kings  and 
queens  were  dethroned  from  their  rank  and  station  in  legitimate 
tragi-dy  or  epic  poetry,  as  they  were  decapitated  elsewhere ;  rhyme 
was  looked  upon  as  a  relic  of  the  feudal  system,  and  regular  metre 
was  abolished  along  with  regular  government.  Authority  and  fashion, 
elegance  or  arrangement,  were  hcoted  out  of  countenance,  as  pedantry 
and  prejudice.  Every  one  did  that  which  was  good  in  his  own  eves. 
The  object  was  to  reduce  all  things  to  an  absolute  level ;  and  a 
singularly  affected  and  outrageous  simplicity  prevailed  in  dress  and 
manners,  in  style  and  sentiment.  A  striking  effect  produced  where 
it  was  least  expected,  something  new  and  original,  no  matte;  whether 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  whether  mean  or  lofty,  extravagant  or 
childish,  was  all  that  was  aimed  at,  or  considered  as  compatible  with 
sound  philosophy  and  an  age  n(  reason.  The  licentiousness  grew 
extreme :  Coryate's  Crudities  were  nothing  to  it.  The  world  was 
iff  to  be  turned  topsy-turvy;  and  poetry,  by  the  good  will  of  our  Adam- 

wits,  was  to  share  its  fate  and  begin  dr  novo.  It  was  a  time  of 
promise,  a  renewal  of  the  world  and  of  letters ;  and  the  Deucalions, 
who  were  to  perform  this  feat  of  regeneration,  were  the  jjiesent  poet- 
laureat  and  the  two  authors  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads.  The  Germans, 
who  made  heroes  of  robbers,  and  honest  women  of  cast-off  mistresses, 
had  already  exhausted  the  extravagant  and  marvellous  in  sentiment 
and  situation  :  our  native  writers  adopted  a  wonderful  simplicity  of 
style  and  matter.  The  paradox  they  set  out  with  was,  that  all  things 
are  by  nature  equally  fit  subjects  for  poetry ;  or  that  if  there  is  any 
preference  to  be  given,  those  I'lat  are  the  meanest  and  most  unpro 
misinc  are  the  best,  as  they  leave  tlie  grentest  scope  for  the  unbounded 
stores  of  thought  and  fancy  in  the  writer's  own  mind.  Poetry  had 
with  them  'neither  buttress  nor  coigne  of  vantage  to  make  its  jic-ndant 
lied  and  procrcant  cradle.'  It  was  not  '  born  so  high  :  its  aierv 
buildeth  in  the  cedar's  top,  and  dailies  with  the  wind,  and  scorns 
the  sun.'  It  grew  like  a  mushroom  out  of  the  ground  ;  or  was 
hidden  in  it  like  a  truffle,  which  it  required  a  particular  sagacity  and 
industry  to  find  out  and  dig  up.  They  founded  the  new  school  on  a 
principle  of  ■iheer  humanity,  on  pure  nature  void  of  .art.  It  could  not 
be  said  of  tlieae  sweeping  reformers  and  dictators  in  the  republic  of 
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and  islands,  liite  plates,  dropt  from  their  pockets':    i>iu  thev  were 
surrounded,  in  company  with  the   .Muses,  by  a  mixe^i   labble  of  idle 
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and  cS^tom  Tal '  ^"7  o  Vd  "-'  P^P""'"."' --n./o™.  office,' 
Ticissitudcs  of  fortunrdid  nn,  /~  l'"'"*^"™'  "^  birth,  the 
levelling  calcul.rio"  o' htL"  nature  '"hJ^L^  '''''""""*'  '"''^^  ""' 
with  then,  was  none.  TheTc  Jmln  k'  Z^!)  ?  *"  '""'^  "'""  '"^"• 
of  the  people  :  peas-  nt,  nedla  r^nH  ^'"f^i^'^^y  *■">  the  commonest 
and  bosom  fne'^d  '■^'  "^oet'v"^  th  "'"'  *"^  ">"'  ""^'^^ 
professedly  ..nJed.  and  wa  In'  S  arried  tT" n°.-^'''''^  " 
of  nature  and   societv   In    .„„  V         ""'™'  '^vl-Is  all  distinctions 

prejudices  of  suS™":.  he 'r::„r°of  "he'^'T;'';  "''5="  "- 
brains  of  men;  'no  trivial  fnn  I  r  T'  r  ,,  *'"'''^  =*"*  '"  '"^^ 
the   history  of  past     o"         t    hV  ^  "^  '"  "'■■''  ''^^  ^"'"'''l  '" 

circumstankto^e titoff  -L  n  "Lr  ■''"'"'r  P"'*^'  ?<""?■  "^ 
robe';  neither  tradition,'  re  erence  „' L'  l™^''^™'  ?!  '""^ '^"^^^'^ 
ones  'longs ' :  it  breaks  n  nl.  I'  ,  "™"'°"y'  '  '^at  to  areat 
defaces  i^  armorid  bearingr  to  „  eft  ttT"'"'  "'j"'"''  ^"'' 
common  humanity  or  of  it"^own  "snrt  t^f  7"  '"  ">%""'"''J  °' 
the    same    method    in    tl  1  r   I,  ^         ^*'''™''y-     They  took 

scheme,  which  Ro'se  "did"!  h' '  nie'r".  '"■"^'^---S'-ng  ' 
attention    by    reversing,    th^  «    M    l  S  P/"doxcs-of  excitin;; 

estimation   m  the  wory        Thev  Z'l"'^"^^    "^   "P'"'""    -^ 

its  primitive  simphTkv  and  «' J  oT"  "'  '""?"«  P""^^  ^-"^  •" 
society  back  to  the  savage  s^  ^  "C'V'.)'  T  '"  ''^'"«'''« 

.Philanthropy   ^e^tTf^Vt^ell^cf  but^rowt  ''''h^''"" 

Such  a  one  Tslow  to  Jm'"  "!"  ''"*'i;  ""^  "^'''^'''y  °^  -i"''- 
.merest  in  what  is  most  i«erestU  to' other"  ''"""''''f-  '^^''  "° 
thing  grand,  no  beauty  in  an!  h  ng  iaut  f "'  "°„«^rf "  '"  '"' 
what  he  himself  creates  •    he  wm^L-  ,        ^^  "'"^tes   only 

...o  no  competition^:!:,;  L?:^-'^  ^  ^^j'^  -  -- 
b.re.  wd  grass  in  the  green  field  '  u  bare  trees  and  mountains 
'^  universe.     He  hates  all  ,   el  !;''n'  "°"""«  ''"'  himself  and 

-I'  or  HMbundel      His  3  '     ri^  ^""*""'™^ '"  "'  ^H^""^" 

■^e  scorns  ev.n  the  ad  "rati"?.! IZirTJ"''""  ^  '"^'^"-'.^   *- 

-^^  vv=  he  ha.,  vo,t::^r"rha;::^ir;^:rs^t^^r 
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hates  wisdom ;  he  hates  wit ;  he  hates  metaphysics,  which  he  says 
are  unintelligible,  and  yet  he  would  he  thought  to  underslwd  theai : 
he  hates  prose ;  he  hates  all  poetry  but  his  own ;  he  Sattt,  the 
dialogues  in  Shakesjieare  ;  he  hates  music,  dancing,  and  Minting ;  he 
hates  Rubens,  he  hates  Rembrandt;  he  hates  Raphael,  he  hates 
Titian  j  he  hates  Vandykt  he  hates  the  antique ;  he  hates  the 
Apollo  Belvidcrc;  he  ha'tb  the  Venus  of  Medicis.  This  is  the 
reason  that  so  few  people  ke  an  interest  in  his  wt»!ingi>,  because  he 
takes  an  interest  in  nothir,,  that  others  do! — The  cifict  has  been 
perceived  as  something  odd;  but  the  cause  or  principle  has  never 
been  distinctly  traced  to  its  source  before,  w  far  as  I  know.  The 
proofs  are  to  be  found  every  where — in  Mr.  Southey's  Botany  Bay 
Eclogues,  in  his  book  of  Songs  and  Sonnets,  his  Odes  and  Inscrip- 
tions, so  well  parodied  in  the  Anti-Jacobin  Review,  in  his  Joan  of 
Arc,  and  last,  though  not  least,  in  his  Wat  Tyler : 

*  When  Adam  delved,  and  Eve  span. 
Where  was  then  the  gentleman  .' ' 

(—or  the  poet  laureat  either,  wc  may  ask?) — In  Mr.  Coleridge's 
Ode  to  an  Ass's  Foal,  in  his  Lines  to  Sarah,  his  Religious  Musings  ; 
and  in  his  and  Mr.  Wdcdsworth's  Lyrical  BaWide,  passim. 

Of  Mr.  Southey's  larger  epics,  I  have  but  a  faint  recollection  at 
this  distance  of  time,  but  all  that  I  remember  of  them  is  mechanical 
and  extravagant,  heavy  and  superficial.  His  affected,  disjointed  style 
is  well  imitated  in  the  Rejected  Addresses.  The  difference  between 
him  and  Sir  Richard  Blackmore  seems  to  be,  that  the  one  is  heavy 
and  the  other  light,  the  one  solemn  and  the  other  pragmatical,  the 
one  phlegmatic  and  the  other  flippant;  and  that  there  is  no  Gay 
in  the  present  time  to  give  a  Caulogue  Raisonne  of  the  performances 
of  tlie  living  undertaker  of  epics.  Kehama  is  a  loose  sprawling 
iigurr,  such  as  we  see  cut  out  of  wood  or  paper,  and  pulled  or  jerked 
with  wire  or  thread,  to  make  sudden  and  surprising  motions,  without 
meaning,  grace,  or  nature  in  them.  By  tar  the  best  of  his  works  are 
some  of  his  shorter  personal  compositions,  in  which  there  is  an 
ironical  mixture  of  the  quaint  and  serious,  such  as  his  lines  on  a 
picture  of  Caspar  Poussin,  the  tine  ule  of  Gualberto,  nis  Description 
of  a  Pig,  and  the  Holly-tree,  which  is  an  affecting,  beautiful,  and 
modest  retrospect  on  his  own  character.  May  the  asjiiration  with 
which  it  concludes  be  fulfilled  !  i — But  the  little  he  has  done  of  true 

'     *  O  reader  !  hast  thoii  ever  stood  to  fee 
Tiie  Holly   ir-e  ( 
The  eye  that  contemplates  it  well  pe;c*'ivra 
It8  glossy  leaves, 


lie 
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and  .terling  excellence,  is  overloaded  by  the  quantity  of  indiffc-rcnt 
matter  which  he  turns  out  erery  year,  -prosing  or  versini!,'  with 
equally  mechanical  and  irresistible  facility.  His  Essays,  or  political 
and  mora!  disquisitions,  are  not  so  full  of  original  matter  as  Monui"ne'.. 
1  hey  are  second  or  third  rate  compositions  in  that  class. 

It  remains  that  I  should  say  a  few  words  of  Mr.  Colcrid'c-;  and 
there  is  no  one  who  has  a  better  right  to  say  what  he  thinks  of  him 


Ordcrtd  by  at)  mttlligencc  lo  wiic 

Ai  might  confound  the  Athfi§t'i  •ophinrii-i. 

Below,  a  circling  fence,  iti  leavej  are  leen 

Wrinkle.)  and  Iceen  ; 
No  grazing  cattle  through  their  prickly  round 

Can  reach  to  wound  ; 
Bui  a>  liiey  grow  where  nothing  ii  to  fea-. 
Smooth  and  unarm'd  the  pointlrji  leaver  ippear. 

I  love  to  view  theie  thinci  with  curioui  eyra, 

And  moralize  j 
And  in  the  wiidom  of  the  Holly  Tree 

Can  emblems  see 
W!..  rowith  perchance  to  make  a  pirasant  rhyme. 
Such  al  may  profit  in  the  after  time. 

So,  though  abroad  perchance  1  might  appear 

Harih  and  austere. 
To  those  who  on  my  leisure  would  intrude 

Reserved  and  rude, 
Ccnile  at  home  amid  my  friends  I  'd  be. 
Like  the  high  leaves  upon  the  Holly  Tree. 

And  should  my  youth,  as  youth  is  apt  I  know, 

Some  harshness  show, 
AU  vain  asperities  I  day  by  day 

Would  wear  away. 
Till  the  smooth  temper  of  my  age  should  be 
Like  the  high  leaves  upon  the  Holly  Tree. 

And  as  when  all  (he  summer  trees  are  s;en 

So  bright  and  green, 
The  Holly  leaves  their  fadeless  hues  display 

Less  brieht  than  they. 
But  when  the  bare  and  wintry  woods  we  see, 
What  then  so  clieerful  as  thcHolly  Tr.  e  ? 

So  serious  should  my  youth  appear  among 

The  thoughtleas  throng, 
S,  «o.,ld  I  s^-rr,  ,^H  ti^yo.:^  and  g=y 

More  grave  than  they. 
That  in  my  age  aa  cheerful  I  might  be 
As  the  greni  winter  of  the  Holly  Tree.  — 
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than  I  have.  '  I«  there  here  any  dear  friend  of  Cxsar  ?  To  him  I 
«ay,  that  Brutui'§  love  to  Cxiar  wai  no  lesi  than  Wtt.'  But  no 
matter — His  Ancient  Mariner  ia  hii  moit  remarkable  performance, 
and  the  only  one  that  I  could  point  out  to  any  one  as  giving  an 
adequate  idea  of  his  great  natural  powers.  It  is  high  German, 
however,  and  in  it  he  seems  to  '  conceive  of  poetry  but  as  a  drunken 
dream,  reckless,  careless,  and  heedless,  of  past,  present,  and  to  come.' 
His  tragedies  (for  he  has  written  two)  are  not  answerable  to  it ;  they 
are,  except  a  few  poetical  passages,  drawling  sentiment  and  meta- 
physical jargon.  He  hat  no  genuine  dramatic  talent.  There  is  one 
fine  passage  in  his  Christabel,  that  which  contains  the  description 
of  the  quarrel  between  Sir  Leoline  and  Sir  Roland  dc  Vaux  of 
Tryermaine,  who  had  been  friends  in  youth. 


.1: 
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'Alas!  they  had  been  friends  in  youth. 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth  j 
Anil  constancy  lives  in  realms  above  ; 
And  lite  is  thorny;  and  youth  is  vain  ) 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love, 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain  i 
And  thus  it  chanc'd  as  I  divine, 
With  Roland  and  Sir  Leoline. 
Each  spake  words  ot  high  disdain 
And  insult  to  his  heart's  best  brother, 
And  parted  ne'er  to  meet  again  ! 
But  neither  ever  found  another 
To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining — 

They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining, 
Like  cliffs  which  had  been  rent  asunder; 
A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between, 
But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder. 
Shall  whoIlT'  dr  may  I  ween 
The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been. 

Sir  Leoline  a  moment's  space 
Stooil  gazing  on  the  damsel's  face  ; 
And  the  youthful  lord  of  Tryermaine 
Came  back  upon  his  heart  again.' 

It  might  seem  insidious  if  I  were  to  praise  his  ode  entitled  Fire, 
Famine,  and  Slaughter,  as  an  effusion  of  high  poetical  enthusiasm, 
and  strong  political  feeling.  His  Sonnet  to  Schiller  conveys  a  fine 
compliment  to  the  author  of  the  Robbers,  and  an  equally  fine  idea  ol 
the  state  of  youthful  enthusiasm  in  which  he  composed  it. 
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'Schiller!  that  hour  I  would  have  wivhM  to  die, 
If  thiough  the  shuddring  midnight  I  had  sent 
From  the  dark  dungeon  of  the  tower  time-rent, 
I  hat  fearful  voice,  a  famish 'd  father's  cry- 
That  in  no  aittr  moment  aught  less  vast 

Mighi  .tamp  me  mortal  I     A  trinaphant  .ii.mt 
Klack  Horror  scream 'd,  and  all  her  gohiin  n.ut 
Fi.>in  the  more  withVing  rcene  diminished  pass  d. 

All  !  Bard  tremendous  in  sublimity! 
Could  I  behold  thee  in  thy  loftier  mooil 

V\  and  ring  at  eve,  with  linely  freniied  eye, 
Beneath  some  >ast  old  tempest-swingini;  wo.id  ' 
Awhile,  with  mute  awe  gazing,  I  would  bro.«l, 

I  hen  weep  aloud  in  a  wikl  ec^tacy  !  ' 

Hi,  Conciona  ad  PoJ^uhm,  Watchman,  &c.  are  dreary  trash.  Of 
his  Friend,!  have  .poken  the  truth  elsewhere.  But  I  may  say  ot 
h.m  here,  that  he  .s  the  only  p.son  I  ever  knew  who  answe  J  to 
the  idea  of  a  man  of  genius.  He  is  the  only  peron  from  whom  I 
ever  learnt  any  thing  There  ia  only  one  thing  he  could  learn  fmn 
me  .n  return,  but  ,ha,  he  has  not.     He  was%he  lirst  poet  I  ever 

He  alked  on  for  ever;  and  you  wished  him  to  talk  on  for  ever. 
His  thoughts  did  not  seem  to  come  with  labour  and  effort;  but  as  if 

lifted  h?m  frn""7  .^'r''  """L-'  ''  ">'  *'"«'  "^  ^"  imagination 
hfted  him  from  off  his  feet.  His  voice  rolled  on  the  ear  like  the 
pealing  organ  and  its  sound  alone  was  the  music  of  thought.  His 
mind  was  clothed  with  wings,  and  raised  on  them,  he  lifted 
philosophy  to  heaven.  In  his  descriptions,  you  the^  saw  the 
progress  of  human  happiness  and  liberty  in  bright  and  never-ending 

And  ir?'"";'".  *1V''"  r'","^  ^°'^  "'  "^^  '"P  of  'he  laddeiC 
And  shal    I,  who  heard  h.m  then,  listen  to  him  now  ?     Not  1 1 

no  more:  but  still  the  recollection  comes  rushing  by  with  thoughts  of 
long-past  years,  and  rings  in  my  ears  with  never-dying  sound 


'  '.Vhat  though  the  radiance  which  was  once  so  b, 
Uc  now  tor  ever  taken  from  my  sight, 
Tluiugh  nothing  can  bring  back  the  hour 
Ot  glory  in  the  grass,  of  splendour  in  the  ll.iw'r- 

I  do  not  grieve,  but  rather  find  ' 

Strength  in  what  remains  behir  i ; 

In  the  primal  sympathy. 


Sht, 
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Which  having  betn,  must  ever  be; 
In  the  soothing  thoughts  that  spring 
Out  of  human  suffering ; 
In  years  that  bring  the  philosophic  mind  ! ' — 

I  have  thus  gone  through  the  task  I  intended,  and  have  come  at 
last  to  the  level  ground.  I  have  felt  my  subject  graiiually  sinking 
from  under  me  as  I  advanced,  and  have  been  afraid  of  ending  in 
nothmg.  The  interest  has  unavoidably  decreased  at  almost  every 
successive  step  of  the  progress,  like  a  play  that  has  its  catastrophe 
in  the  first  or  second  act.  This,  however,  I  could  not  help.  I  h,iv<- 
done  as  well  as  I  could. 


End  of  Lectures  on 
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JEREMY  BENTHAM 

Mk.  litNTHAM  i«  one  of  those  persons  who  verify  the  old  adage,  that 
A  prophet  has  most  honour  out  of  his  own  country.'      His  reputa- 

Ir^r^H  7'""''"'"'"=  ""^  "'<=  "Shts  of  his  understanding 
arc  leHected,  w.th  increasing  lustre,  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe 
His  name  IS  Imle  known  in  England,  better  in  Europe,  best  of  all 
in  the  plains  of  Chili  and  the  mines  of  Mexico.  He  has  offered 
constitutions  for  the  New  World,  and  legislated  for  future  times, 
ihe  people  of  ^\  estminster,  where  he  lives,  hardly  dream  of  such 
a  person;  but  the  Siberian  savage  has  received  cold  comfort  from 
his^  lunar  aspect    and  may  say  to  him   with  Caliban—'  I  know  thee 

ZjVfl  K  ''  ''"u-*"'  '  '^^'  "'^"y  ^"'*""  -"^y  hold  out  the 
-hand  of  fellowship  to  him  across  the  Great  Pacific.  Wo  b»lievc 
hat  the  Empress  Catherine  corresponded  with  him;  and  we  know 
tha  the  Umr^ror  Alexander  called  up  -  him,  and  presen.od  him 
with  his  miniature  in  a  gold  snuff-box,  -,  .,  the  philosopher,  to  his 
eternal  honour,  returned  Mr.  Hobhouse  is  a  greater  man  at  the 
hu.tin^,s.  Lord  Rolle  at  Plymouth  Dock  ;  but  Mr.  Bentham  would 
carry  it  hollow,  on  the  score  of  popularity,  at  Paris  or  Pegu  The 
reason  is  that  our  author's  influence  is  purely  intellectual.  He  has 
devoted  his  life  to  the  pursuit  of  abstract  and  general  truths,  and  to 
tlione  studies —  ' 

•  That  waft  a  tiaught  from  Indus  to  the  Pole  '_ 

and  has  never  mixed  himself  up  with  personal  intrigues  or  j,artv 
politics.  He  once,  indeed,  st.ck  up  a  hand-bill  to  say  that  l,e 
(Jeremy  Bentham)  being  of  sound  mind,  was  of  opinion  that  Si- 
Samuel  Romilly  was  the  most  proper  person  to  represent  Westminster'- 
but  this  was  the  whim  of  the  moment.  Otherwise,  his  reasonings! 
.t  true  at  all,  are  true  everywhere  alike  :  his  speculations  concern 
humanity  at  large,  and  are  not  confined  to  the  hundred  or  the  bills  of 
iiortality.  It  is  in  moral  as  in  physical  magnitude.  The  little  is 
H-en  best  new :  the  great  appears  m  its  proper  dimensions,  only  from 
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a  more  commanding  point  ot"  view,  and  gains  strength  with  time,  and 
cit'vatiui;  from  distance! 

Mr.  Benthani  is  very  much  among  philosophers  what  La  Fontaine 
was  among  poets :— in  general  habits  and  in  all  but  his  jirofessional 
pursuits,  lie  is  a  mere  child.      He  has  lived  for  the  last  forty  years 
in  a  house  in   Westminster,  overlooking  the  Park,  like  an  ancliorct 
in  his  cell,  reducing   law  to  a  system,  and    the   mind    of  man  to  a 
machine.      He  scarcely  ever  goes  out,  and  sees  very  little  company. 
The  favoured  few,  who  have  the  privilege  of  the  erilrte,  are  always 
admitted  one   by  one.      He  does  not   ''    ■  to   have  witnesses  to  his 
conversation.      He  talks  a  great  deal,  at,.,  listens  to  nothing  but  ficts. 
When  any  one  calls  upon  him,  he  invites  them  to  take  a  turn  rou;id 
hif  garden  with  him  (Mr.  lientham  is  an  economist  of  his  time,  and 
sets  apart  this  portion  of  it  to  air  and  exercise)— am'  there  you  may 
see  the  lively  old  man,  his  mind  still  buoyant  with  thought  and  with 
the  prospect  of  futurity,  in  eager  conversation  with  some  Opposition 
Member,    some    expatriated    Patriot,    or    Transatlantic    Adventurer, 
urging  the  extinction  of  Close  Boroughs,  or  planning  a  code  of  laws 
for  some  '  lone  island  in  the  watery  waste,'  his  walk  almost  amount- 
ing to  a  run,  his  tongue   keeping  pace  with   it   in  shrill,  cluttering 
accents,  negligent  of  his  person,  his  dress,  and   his  manner,   intent 
only  on  his  grand  theme  of  Utility— or  pausing,  perhaps,  for  want 
of  breath  and  with  lack-lustre  eye  to  point  out  to  the  stranger  a  stone 
in  the  wall  at  the  end  of  his  garden   (overarched   by   two   beautiful 
cotton-trees)  Inicrikd  to  the  Prince  of  Poets,  which  mrrks  the  house 
where  Milton  formerly  lived.     To  show  how  little  the  refinements 
of  taste  or  fancy  enter  into  our  author's  system,  he  proposed  at  one 
time  to  cut  down  these  beautiful  trees,  to  convert  the  garden  where 
he  had  breathed  the  air  of  Truth  and  Heaven  for  near  half  a  century 
into  a  paltry   Chreitomathic  School,  and  to  make  Milton's  house  (the 
cradle  of  Paradise   Lost)   a  thoroughfare,  like  a  three-stalled  stable, 
for  the  idlr;  rabble  of  Westminster  to  pass  backwards  and  forwards 
to  it  with  their  cloven  hoofs.      Let  us  not,  however,  be  getting  on 
too  fast— Milton   himself  taught  school  I      There  is   something   not 
altogether  dissimilar    between   Mr.    Bentham's  appearance,   and   the 
portraits  of  Milton,  the  same  silvery  tone,  a  few  dishevelled  hairs,  a 
peevish,  yet  puritanical  expression,  an  irriuble  temperament  corrected 
by    habit    and    discipline.      Or    in    modern    times,   he   is   something 
between  Franklin  and  Charles  Fox,  with  the  comfortable  double-chin 
and  sleek  thriving  look  of  the  one,  and  the  quivering  lip,  the  restless 
eye,  and  animated  acuteness  of  the  other.     His  eye  is  quick  ajd 
lively ;  but  it  glances  not  from  object  to  object,  but  from  thought  to 
thought.     He  is  evidently  a  man  occupied  with  some  train  of  fine 
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ind  inward  assoa.H inn.      He  re,i;arjs  the  |,.„[,k.  ul.out  him  no  niGic 

man  the  fhes  of  a  summer.      He   meditates    the   coming  a<;e.     He 

h'ars    and    sees    only    what    suits    his    purpose,   or    some    'foreroLe 

ccnclusion    ;  and  looks  or-  for  facts  and  passing  occurrences  in  order 

to  put  them  mto  his  logical  machin.ry  and  grind  them  into  the  dust 

and  powder  of  »ome  subtle  theory,  as  the  miller  looks  out  for  grist  to 

his  mill !      Add  to  this  physiognomical  sketch  the  minor  points  of 

costume,    the    0|)en    shirt-collar,    the    single-hreasted    coat,    the    old 

laslioned  half  boots  and  ribbed  stockings;    „  :d  you  will  tlnd  in  Mr 

Uenth.im  s  general  appearance  a  singulur  mixture  of  boyish  simpliciiy 

and  oi  the  venerablemrss  of  age.      In  a  word,  our  celebrated    iuri,t 

prefents  a  striking  illustration  ot  the  aifference  between  iht pLUoiophhil 

and   the  re.,,1  look  ;   that  is,  between   the  merely  abstracted  and  th» 

merely  personal.     There  is  a  lack-adai.ical  L,„h,mmit  about  his  whole 

aspect,   none  ot   the  fierceness  of  pride   or   power;    an    unconscious 

neglect    of    his    own    p.cr.son,    instead    of   a    stately    assumption    of 

superiority;  a  good-humoured,  placid  intelligence,  instead  of  a  Ivnx- 

eyed   watchfulness,  as  if  it  wished  to  make  others  its  prey,  or  was 

alraid  they  might  turn  and  rend  him  ;  he  is  a  beneficent  spirit,  pryin- 

into  the  universe,  not  lording  it  over  it;    a  tlioughtful   spectator  o? 

the  scenes  of  life,  or  ruminator  on  the  fate  of  mankind,  not  a  painted 

pageant,  a  stupid  idol  set  up  on  its  pedestal  of  pride  for  men  to  iail 

down  and  worship  with  idiot  fear  and  wonder  at  the  thing  themselves 

have  made,  and   which,  without  that  fear  and  wonder,  would  in  itself 

be  nothing  ! 

Mr.  Bentham,  perhaps,  over-rales  the  importance  of  his  own 
theories.  He  has  been  heard  to  say  (without  any  appearance  of 
pride  or  affectation)  that  '  he  should  like  to  live  the  remaining  yearo 
ot  his  lite,  a  year  at  a  time  at  the  end  of  the  next  six  or  eight 
centuries  to  see  the  effect  which  his  writings  would  by  that  time 
have  had  upon  the  world.'  Alas!  his  name  wiil  hardly  live  so 
long!  Nor  do  we  think,  in  point  of  fact,  that  Mr.  Bemham  has 
given  any  new  or  decided  impulse  to  the  human  mind.  He  canno- 
be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  discoverer  in  legislation  or 
morals  He  has  not  struck  out  any  great  leading  prircijile  or  parent- 
truth,  from  which  a  ni'mber  of  others  might  be  deduced  ;  nor  has 
he  enriched  the  common  and  established  stock  of  intelligence  with 
original  observations,  like  pearls  thrown  into  wine.  One  truth 
discovered  is  immortal,  and  eiy-.les  its  author  to  be  so :  for,  like  a 
new  substance  in  nature,  it  cannot  be  destroyed.  But  Mr.  Bentham' 
Jorte  is  arrangement ;  and  the  term  of  truth,  though  not  its  essence 
vanes  with  time  and  circumstance.  He  has  methodised,  collated' 
and  condensed  all  the  materials  prepared  to  his  hand  on  the  subiect' 
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of  which  he  treats,  in  a  mastiily  and  scientific  manner;  but  ue 
should  find  a  dilli  'y  in  adducing  from  his  different  works  (hoviem 
elahoiate  or  closely  reasoned)  any  new  element  of  thought,  or  even  a 
new  fact  or  illustration.  His  writings  are,  therefore,  chielly  valuable 
as  booh  of  reference,  as  bringing  down  the  account  of  intellcctaal 
inquiry  to  the  present  iieriod,  and  disposing  the  results  in  a  com- 
jiLridious,  connected,  and  tangible  sliape  j  but  books  of  reference  are 
chiefly  serviceable'  for  facilitating  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  jnd 
are  constantly  liable  to  be  superseded  and  to  grow  out  of  fashion  with 
its  progress,  as  the  scaffolding  is  thrown  down  as  soon  as  the  buihiing 
is  completed.  Mr.  Bentham  is  not  the  first  writer  (by  a  great  many) 
who  has  assumed  the  i>rinciple  of  utility  as  the  foundation  of  just 
laws,  and  of  all  moral  and  political  reasoning  : — his  merit  is,  that  he 
has  applied  this  principle  more  closely  and  literally;  that  he  has 
brought  all  the  objections  and  arguments,  more  distinctly  labelled  and 
ticketted,  under  this  one  head,  and  made  a  more  constant  and  explicit 
retiirence  to  it  at  every  step  of  his  ])rogrcss,  than  any  other  writer. 
Perhaps  the  weak  side  of  his  conclusions  also  is,  that  he  has  carried 
this  single  view  of  his  subject  too  far,  and  not  made  sufficient  allow- 
ance for  the  varieties  of  human  nature,  and  the  caprices  and  irregu- 
larities of  the  human  will.  'He  has  not  allowed  for  the  twW.'  It 
is  not  that  you  can  be  said  to  see  his  favourite  doctrine  of  Utility 
glittering  everywhere  through  his  system,  like  a  vein  ot  rich,  shining 
ore  (that  is  not  the  nature  of  the  material) — but  it  might  be  plausibly 
objected  that  he  had  struck  the  whole  mass  of  fancy,  prejudice, 
passion,  sense,  whim,  with  his  pctrific,  leaden  mace,  that  he  h;i  ! 
'  bound  volatile  Hermes,'  and  reduced  the  theory  and  practice  u: 
liuman  life  to  a  caput  mortuum  of  reason,  and  dull,  jilodding,  technical 
calculation.  The  gentleman  is  himself  a  capital  logician  ;  and  la- 
has  been  led  by  this  circumstance  to  consider  man  as  a  logical  animal. 
We  fear  this  \iew  of  the  matter  will  hardly  hold  water.  If  we  attend 
to  the  tnoral  man,  the  constitution  of  his  mind  will  scarcely  be  found 
to  be  built  up  of  pure  reason  and  a  regiiid  to  consequences:  if  we 
consider  the  critnimil  man  (with  whom  the  legislator  has  chiefly  to  Jo) 
it  will  be  found  to  be  still  less  so. 

livery  pleasure,  says  Mr.  Bentham,  is  equally  a  good,  and  is  to  be 
taken  into  the  account  as  such  in  a  moral  estimate,  whether  it  be  the 
jileasure  of  sense  or  of  conscience,  whether  it  arise  from  the  exercis- 
ot  virtue  or  the  perpetr.ition  of  crime.  We  are  afraid  the  humt  , 
mind  does  not  readily  come  into  this  doctrine,  this  ultima  ratio  philoto- 
phorum,  interpreted  according  to  the  letter.  Our  moral  sentiments 
are  i.iade  up  of  sympathies  and  antipathies,  of  sense  and  imagination, 
ot  understanding  and  prejudice.  The  soul,  by  reason  of  its  weakness, 
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s  .in  ag;;regating  and  an  exclusive  principle  ;  it  clings  obstinately  to 
nme  things,  and  violently  rejects  others.  And  it  must  do  so,  in  ,i 
gieat  measure,  or  it  would  act  contrary  to  its  own  nature.  It  nce>Is 
htlps  and  stages  in  its  projjress,  and  'all  ajipliances  and  means  to 
boot,'  which  can  raise  it  to  a  partial  confornuty  to  truth  and  good 
(tie  utmost  it  is  capable  of)  and  bring  it  into  a  tolera'.ile  harmony 
witT  the  universe.  By  aiming  at  too  much,  by  dismissing  collateral 
aids,  by  extending  itself  to  the  farthest  verge  of  the  conceivable  and 
posiible,  it  loses  its  elasticity  and  vigour,  its  impulse  and  its  direction. 
Tht  moralist  can  no  more  do  with(.ut  the  intermediate  use  of  rules 
and  principles,  without  the  'vantage  ground  of  habit,  without  the 
levers  of  tlic  understanding,  than  the  mechanist  can  discard  the  use  of 
wheels  and  pulleys,  and  perform  every  thing  by  simple  motion.  If 
the  mind  of  man  were  competent  to  comprehend  the  whole  of 
truth  and  good,  and  act  upon  it  at  once,  and  independently  of  all 
other  considerations,  Mr.  Bentham's  plan  would  be  a  feasible  one, 
and  lit  truth,  the  ivhuk  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  would  be  the 
best  possible  ground  to  place  morality  upon.  But  it  is  not  so.  In 
ascertaining  the  rules  of  moral  conduct,  we  must  have  regard  not 
merely  to  the  nature  of  the  object,  but  to  the  capacity  of  the  agent, 
and  to  his  fitness  for  apprehending  or  attaining  it.  Pleasure  is  that 
which  is  so  in  itself;  good  is  that  which  approves  itself  as  such  on 
reflection,  or  the  idea  o''  which  is  a  source  of  satisfaction.  All 
pleasure  is  not,  therefore  (morally  speaking)  equally  a  goo.l  ;  for  all 
pleasure  does  r.ot  et|ually  bear  reflecting  on.  There  are  some  tastes 
that  are  sweet  in  the  mouth  and  bitter  in  the  belly  ;  and  there  is  a 
similar  contradiction  and  anomaly  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  man. 

Again,  what  would  become  of  the  Posthttc  meminisse  juvalit  of  the 
poet,  if  a  principle  of  fluctuation  and  reaction  is  not  inherent  in  the 
very  constitution  of  our  nature,  or  if  all  moral  truth  is  a  mere  literal 
truism  ?  We  are  not,  then,  so  much  to  inquire  what  certain  things 
are  abstractedly  or  in  themselves,  as  how  they  affect  the  mind,  and  to 
approve  or  condemn  them  accordin^jly.  The  same  object  seen  near 
strikes  us  more  powerfully  than  at  a  distance:  things  thrown  into 
masses  give  a  greater  blow  to  the  imagination  than  when  scattered 
and  div  ided  into  their  comi)onent  parts.  A  number  of  mole-hills  do 
not  make  a  mountain,  though  a  mountain  is  actually  made  up  of  atoms : 
so  moral  truth  must  present  itself  under  a  certain  aspect  and  from  a 
certain  point  of  view,  in  order  to  produce  its  full  and  proper  effect 
upon  the  mind.  The  laws  of  the  affections  are  as  necessary  as  those 
ot  optics.  A  c.ikulation  o!  cor.i.cqucnccs  is  no  more  equivalent  to  a 
sentiment,  than  a  seriatim  enumeration  of  square  yards  or  feet  touches 
the  fancy  like  the  sighi  of  the  Alps  or  Andes. 
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To  givr  an  instance  or  two  of  what  vrr  mi>,n      'rk~        l 
pur.  cosmopolite  principle.,  or  on  th^'gr oldTra'bstrict" UaL™ 
affect  an  extraordinary  regard  for  the  Turk,  and  Tartar     hZZln 

n  inhf  "tT"^.  '^"'  '^"'''^   '°  ">"'  '"«"J»  and   next-d^^r 

ne,ghbou„.  Well,  then,  what  is  the  .taie  of  the  question  h"e" 
One  human  bnng  ,.,  no  doubt,  a,  .ch  worth  in  h.,n  e"f  i^de"- 
pendently  of  the  circumstance,  of  time  or  place,  a.  anothe  "  but  "  i. 

take tr'rw  th  "'  •"  "'  r'  °"-«'-"°"-  Could  our  imagtiln 
take  u  ng  (with  our  speculative  facultie.)  to  the  other  side  of  the 
globe  or  to  the  end,  of  the  universe,  could  our  eye,  behold  whjeler 

Ih  he  Hotte"nJ  ";';r''?''  "''"  ''-yourselves  to  advantage 
.Tie  Moon  h.-h'  °'  "^  '""""'"  '^°"*'"'^  *'"'  "'-•  inhabitants  tf 
the  Moon  ;   but  being  as  we  are.  our  feeling:,  evaporate  in  so  lar,.e  a 

cC^TbeT",'^*  ''^  "Jf  "'""^  '«■«""-  -d  d- e.  somefha 
close;  -the  heart  hovers  and  fixes  nearer  home.  It  is  true,  the  band, 
.t  private,  or  of  local  and  natural  affection,  are  often,  nay  n  general 
too  u«h,ly  strained,  so  as  frequently  to  do  harm  instead  of  go^  ,u, 
the  present  question  is  whether  we  can,  with  safety  and  eXj  be 
whol  y  emancipated  from  them?  \Vhether  ve  sho'^ld  shake  then 
off  at  pleasure  and  without  mercy,  as  the  only  bar  to  the  trium'h  of 
ruth   and  justice?      Or   whether   benevolent,   cons.rucced  Tpon   a 

nr  h.ll  '  r  "^'^^fin'^'nent.  might  not  sink  into  callous  indifference 
or  hollow  selfishness?  Again,  is  it  not  to  exact  too  hioh  a  strain 
from  humanity,  to  a=k  us  to  qualify  the  degree  of  abhorr  nee  we  fe 

he  m  v'hr       "  '^^"'^"2  '"'°  ""^  '°°^  consideration  th    pTeasur 
he  may  h.nc  in  committing  the  deed,  and  in  the  prospect  of  rratifvhe 
hs  avarice  or  his  revenge  ?    We  are  hardly  so  formedTs  to  s^pS 
a   the  same  moment  with  the  assassin  and  his  victim.     The  See  of 
pie  sure  the  former  may  feel,  instead  of  extenuating,  aggravafeThis 

fg  in'st'hi,  bri  '  '''"'',  °'-''''  '"^"«"''y-  Now'the'n'iird  revol 
again  t  thi,  by  mere  natural  antinathy,  if  it  is  itself  well-disposed  ■  or 
the  slow  process  of  reason  would  afford  but  a  feeble  resktance  ^o 
violence  and  wrong.  The  will,  wh.ch  is  necessary  rgveconsiencv 
and  promptness  to  our  good  intentions,  cannot  exlnd  so  S 
candour  and  courtesy  to  the  antagonist  principle  of  evil:  virtue  Tbe 
sincere  and  practical,  cannot  be  divested  entirely  of  the  blindness  and 
impetuosity  of  passion!      It  has   been   made  a  plea   (half  lest    half 

acre       it  hi  b^""  "','""•  "■"  ''^y  P^-"'^  "^''^  -"-an 
ml  !k  ,     '°  '*"''  ^'  *  '"■"'f  fo^  'he  atrocities  practised 

andswea'tTo'ma    ""„'°  "''.'^"!  Indies,  that  without  therblood 
and  sweat,  so  many  millions  of  people  could  not  have  sugar  to  6wret;n 
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i  '      fnr'.r''  """''"  ''""■  **"  "f^"^  '°  ^'  h<ncfic!al.  a, 

a  v.r,  „f        I,-  u  "=**P»P«"'  ""d  for  a  subject  to  talk  of-  'hk  i. 

a  »rt  of  .ophistry  that  ,.  might  be  difficult  to  disprove  on  the  bar' 
cheme  of  contingent  utility  ,  but  on  the  ground  that  we  have  .tat-d 
.  mu.t  pas,  fc,      ere  irony       What  the  prnrort  .n  Ue.ween  the  go,^' 
^nd  the  evi  will  really  be  found  in  any  of  the  supposed  cases,  may  be 
a  question   to  the  understanding,    but  to  t.e  imagination   .^d^l,e 
M.  t2  '°  "'  T"-   ^">  "^-"-kind.  it  admit,  „fn„„-' 
Mr.  iientham  in  adjusting  the  provisions  of  a  penal  code,  l.iv.  -oo 
I         nH  ,h  T  r    ";'/°:°[«"'i™  "f  'he  natural  prejudices  of  mrnkir d 
I       and  the  habitual  feelings  ot  that  class  of  persons  for  whom  they  are 
more  particularly  designed.      Legislators  (we  mean  writers  on TegYs 
Ution)  are  philosophers,  and  governed  by  Iheir  reason  :  crimrnal     for 
whose  controul  law,  are  made,  are  a  set  of  desperadoesTove  ned 
only  by  their  passions.     What  wonH^r  that  so  little  progre  slias  L" en 
made   toward,   a   mutual    understanding    between   the  C  partie" 
They  are  quite  a  differed,  spedes.  and  spak  a  different  laZge; 
Perh       ,K    k  ','■■  '  '"''.  l';^   "   '""""'"'  in'en'^eter  between  ^hem 
one     tt    h     m'^^  «'*^'"^-  ''"^^  "  f-Vor  this  office  asa^J 
one.     What  should  Mr.  Bentham,  sitting  at  er.e  in  his  aim-chair 
composing  hi,  mind  before  he  begins  to  write  by  a  pre  ude  on    he 

a?id;a    k  ow '-f'  T  "  ^  '--'■'■"■  P™»P-'  w'-Jhe'i,  at  a  bs,  fo 

an  Idea,  know  of  the  princ-^les  of  actiun  of  rogues,  outlaws,  and 
agabo„d,.     No  more  than  Montaigne  of  the  motions  uf  h"    ca  , 

If  sar  ,ne  .nd  tender-hearter  nMlanthropists  hav.-  set  on  fooran 
n<|u.ry  ...to  the  barbarity  and  the  defects  of  penal  laws,  the  prac  ical 
mprovement,  have  been  mostly  suggested   by  reformed  cutSt, 

turnkeys,  and  thief  taker,.     What  even  can  the  Honourable  House 

sou^oT  Irt  tri"  ''•»/-"'""'«<'  '"e  well-known.  JUed  for" 
ounas,  'That  th.s  house  do  now  adjourn,'  retire,  after  voting  a 
royal  crusade  or  a  loan  of  millions,  ti  lie  on  doJn.  and  feed'on 
plate  in  spac.ou,  palaces,  know  of  what  passes  in  the  :  earts  of 
wretches  in  garret,  and  night-cellars,  petty  pilferers  and  ma  and. -s 
who  cut  throat,  and  pick  pockets  with  their  own  hands 'The 
thing  IS  impossible.  The  law,  of  the  country  .•  e,  therefore,  ineffecual 
wilt^'lr-      """  '^'^."''  """^^  ^y  '^'"^^  f"^  ">e  p  .or    by  the 

ve^  scum  anT"?"''  I  t  ^"^'"'"'''^  ""^  ^'^^''^'^  '"  *"•■«"  ^or  he 
very  scum  and  refuse  of  the  community.  If  Newgate  would  resolve 
.self  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  Press-yard,  wlh  jlck  Ketch  at 
y^,  head,  aided  by  conhd  ,al  person,  from  the  county  prisons  o7-h 
Htdk.  and  would  make  a  dear  breast,  some  da,a  migL'^be  found  ou 
^  proceed  upon  ,  but  a,  it  is,  the  criminal  mind  of  the  country  is  a 
book   «aled.  no   one    ha,   been   able   to   penetrate   to   'he  Inlidet 
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Mr.  Bpniliam,  in  his  jttfmpn  to  reviw  and  amrnd  our  criminal 
jurisprudence,  proceeds  enfircly  on  his  Tavourite  principle  of  Ufil'ty. 
Convince  highw.iymen  and  hou«plireakers  that  it  will  be  for  their 
interest  to  reform,  ami  they  will  reform  and  lead  honc.t  lives; 
according  to  Mr.  Bcnfham.  He  says,  'All  men  act  from  calculation, 
even  madmen  reason.'  And,  in  our  npitiion,  he  might  as  well  carrv 
this  maxim  to  Bedlam  or  St.  Luke's,  and  aptjy  it  to  the  inhabitants, 
as  think  to  coerce  or  overave  the  inma*es  of  a  gaol,  or  those  whose 
practices  make  them  candidates  for  that  distinction,  by  the  mere  dry, 
defail-d  convictions  of  the  understanding.  Criminals  are  not  to  he 
influenced  by  reason ;  for  «:  is  of  the  very  essence  of  crime  to 
disregard  consequences  both  to  ourselvt-s  and  others.  You  may  as 
well  preach  philosophy  to  a  drunken  man,  or  to  the  dead,  as  to  those 
who  are  under  the  instigation  of  any  mischievous  passion.  A  man  is 
a  drunkard,  and  you  tell  him  he  ought  to  be  sotier  ;  he  is  debauched, 
and  you  ask  him  to  reform  ;  he  is  idle,  and  you  recommend  industry 
to  him  as  his  wisest  course ;  he  gambles,  and  you  remind  him  that  he 
may  be  ruined  by  this  foible ;  he  has  lost  his  character,  and  you 
advise  him  to  get  into  some  reputable  service  or  lucrative  situation  ; 
vice  becomes  a  habit  with  him,  and  you  request  him  to  rouse  himself 
and  shake  it  off;  he  is  starving,  and  you  warn  him  if  he  breaks  the 
law,  he  will  be  hanged.  None  of  this  reasoning  reaches  the  mark  it 
aims  at.  The  culprit,  who  violates  and  suffers  the  vengeance  of  the 
laws,  is  not  the  dupe  of  ignorance,  but  the  slave  of  passion,  the  victim 
of  habit  or  necessity.  To  argue  with  strong  passion,  witli  inveterate 
habit,  with  desperate  circumstances,  is  to  talk  to  the  winds.  Clo-'nish 
ignorance  may  indeed  be  dispelled,  and  taught  better ;  but  it  .  f  .jom 
that  a  criminal  is  not  aware  of  the  consequences  of  his  act,  or  has  not 
made  up  his  mind  to  the  alternative.  They  are,  in  peneral,  loa 
inowing  by  half.  You  tell  a  person  of  this  stamp  what  is  his  interest ; 
he  says  he  doe.i  not  care  about  his  interest,  or  the  world  and  he  differ 
on  that  particular.  But  there  is  one  paint  on  which  he  must  agree 
with  them,  namely,  what  ihey  think  of  his  conduct,  and  that  is  the 
only  hold  you  have  of  him.  A  man  may  be  callous  and  indifferent 
to  what  happens  to  himself;  but  he  is  never  indifferent  to  public 
opinion,  or  proof  against  open  scorn  and  infamy.  Shame,  then,  not 
fear,  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  law.  He  who  is  not  afraid  of  being 
pointed  at  as  a  ih'uf,  \,\\\  not  mind  a  month's  hard  labour.  He  who 
is  prepared  to  take  the  life  of  another,  is  already  reckless  of  his  own. 
But  every  one  makes  a  sorry  iigure  in  the  pillory  ;  and  the  being 
launched  from  the  New  Drop  lowers  a  man  in  his  own  opinion. 
The  lawless  and  violent  spirit,  who  is  hurried  by  head-strong  self-will 
to  break  the  laws,  does  not  like  to  have  the  ground  of  pride  and 
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ohtinacy  struck  tron,  und^r  his  fret.     This  is  what  give,  the  ,«,,//, 
ot   tlie   n'..tropoh«   such   a  dread   of  the  IrtjJ.mill—xx.   mai    s   then, 
ridiculous.      It  must  be  confessed,  that  this  »     y  circumstance  renders 
the  retorm  ot  criminals  nearly  hoj^iess.     It  is  the  ..j.nrehiminn  ot 
l)winH  stiRmati/ed  by  ..ublic  o|>inion,  the  (ear  of  what  will  be  iboue'-r 
and  said  ot    them,  that  dLU-r,  men  from  the  violation  of  the  laws, 
while  their  character  remains  uninipcaci.ed  ;   but  honour  once  lost,  all 
IS  lost.      1  he  man  can  never  be  himsell  again  I      A  citizen  is  like  a 
soldier,   a    part   ot    a    niachiiic,    who   submits   to    certain    h  ■  dshii.s 
privations,  and  dangers,  noc  for  his  own  ease,  pleasure,  prof,     or  even 
conscience,    but— /or  ih.imr.      What   is   it   that   keeps   the   machine 
toijether  m  cuher  case .'     Not  punishment  or  discipline,  but  sympathy. 
1  he  soWier  mounts  the  breach  or  stands  in  the  trenches,  the  p^•.l^ant 
hedges  and  ditches,  or  the  mechanic  plies  his  c      eless  task,  beciuse 
the  one  will  not  be  called  a  cow.,nl,  the  other  a  ro^ue :   but  let  the 
une  turn  deserter  and  the  uther  vajjabond,  and  there  i's  an  end  of  him. 
Ihe  grindinK   law  ot  necessity,  vhich  is  no  other  than  a  name,  a 
t>re.ith,  loses  its  torce ;   he  is  no  longer  sustained  by  the  •  ood  opinion 
111  others,  and  he  drops  out  of  his  place  in  society,  a  useless     lo"  ' 
Mr.   licntham  takes  a  culprit,  and  puts  him   into  what  he       Is"  a 
I'Mopixcon,  that   is,  a   sort   of  circular  prison,  with  open  eel       like 
a  glass  bee-hive.      He  sits  in  the  middle,  and  sees  all  the  other 'does, 
lie   '..ives  him  work  to  do,  and   lectures  him   if  he  does  not  do  it. 
He  takes  liquor  t.jm  him,  and  society  .  nd  liberty;   but  he  tled»  and 
clothes   him,   and    keeps   him   out  of  mischief;    and  when    he   has 
convinced   him,  by  force  and  reason  together,  that  this  life  is   for 
his  good,  he  turns  him  out  upon  the  world  a  reformed  man,  and  as 
conhdent  of  the  success  of  his  handy-work,  as  the  shoemaker  of  that 
which  he  has  just  taken  off  the  last,  or  the  Parisian  barber  ia  Sterne 
ot  the  buckle  of  his  wig.      •  Dip  it  in  the  ocean,'  said  the  perruquier, 
'  and  It  will  stand  !  '      But  we  doubt  the  durability  of  our  projector's 
putchwork.     Will  our  convert  to  the  great  principle  ot  Utility  work 
when  he  is  from  under  Mr.  Bentham's  eye,  because  he  was  forced  to 
work  when  under  it  ?      Will  he  keep  sober,  because  he  has  been  kept 
from  liquor  so  long.'     Will  he  not  return  to  loose  company,  because 
he   las  had  the  pleasure  ot  sitting  vis-a-vis  with  a  philosopher  ot  late  -' 
Will  lie  not  snal,  now  that  his  hands  are  untied  ?     Will  he  not  take 
the  road,  now  that  it  is  tree  to  him  ?      Will  |,e  not  call  his  benefactor 
all   the   names   he   can   set   his  tongue   to,  the  moment  his  back  is 
turned  ?     All  this  is  more  than  to  be  teared.     The  charm  ot  criminal 
hie,  like  that  ot  savage  lite,  consists  iu  liberty,  iii  hardship,  in  danger, 
and  in  the  contempt  ot  deaili,  iu  one  word,  iu  cxtraoidiuary  excite- 
ment ;  and  he  who  has  lasted  ot  it,  wiU  no  moie  letuiu  to  regular 
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habits  of  life,  than  a  man  will  take  to  water  after  drinking  brandy,  or 
than  a  wild  beast  will  give  over  hunting  its  prey.  Miracles  never 
cease,  to  be  sure ;  but  they  are  not  to  be  had  wholesale,  or  to  order. 
Mr.  Owen,  who  is  another  of  those  proprietors  and  patentees  of 
reform,  has  lately  got  an  American  savage  with  him,  whom  he  carries 
about  in  great  triumph  and  complacency,  as  an  antithesis  to  his 
Ncji  i^'uiu  of  Society,  and  as  winding  up  his  reasoning  to  what  it 
mainly  wanted,  an  epigrammatic  point.  Dees  the  benevolent  visionary 
of  the  Lanark  coilon-niiils  really  think  this  natural  man  will  act  as 
a  foil  to  his  artificial  man  >.  Does  he  for  a  moment  imagine  that  his 
Adclress  to  the  higher  and  middle  daises,  with  all  its  advantages  of 
fiction,  makes  any  thing  like  so  interesting  a  romance  as  Hunter's 
I  Captivity  among  the  North  Amer'uan  Indians  ?  Has  he  any  thing  to 
show,  in  all  the  apparatus  of  New  Lanark  and  its  desolate  monotony, 
to  excite  the  thrill  of  imagination  like  the  blankets  made  of  wreaths 
of  snow  under  which  the  wild  wood-rovers  bury  themselves  for  weeks 
in  winter  ?  Or  the  skin  of  a  leopard,  which  our  h.irJy  adventurer 
slew,  and  which  served  him  for  great-coat  anil  bedding.'  Or  the 
rattle-snake  that  he  found  by  his  side  as  a  bedfellow  ?  Or  his  rolling 
himself  into  a  ball  to  escape  from  him  ?  Or  his  suddenly  placing 
himself  against  a  tree  to  avoid  being  trampled  to  death  by  the  herd  of 
wild  buffaloes,  that  came  rushing  on  like  the  sound  of  thunder?  Or 
his  account  of  the  huge  spiders  that  prey  on  blue-bottles  and  gilded 
fi^-'s  in  green  pathless  forests ;  or  of  the  great  Pacific  Ocean,  that  the 
natives  look  upon  as  the  gulf  that  parts  time  from  eternity,  and  that 
is  to  waft  them  to  the  spirits  of  their  fathers?  After  all  this, 
Mr  Hunter  must  find  Mr.  Owen  and  his  parallelograms  trite  and 
flat,  and  will,  we  suspect,  take  an  opportunity  to  escape  from  them ! 

Mr.  Bentham's  method  of  reasoning,  though  comprehensive  and 
exact,  labours  under  the  defect  of  most  systems — it  is  too  topical. 
It  includes  every  thing;  but  it  includes  every  thing  alike.  It  is 
rather  like  an  inventory,  than  a  valuation  of  different  arguments. 
Every  possible  suggestion  finds  a  place,  so  that  the  mind  is  distracted 
as  much  as  enlightened  by  this  perplexing  accuracy.  The  exceptions 
seem  as  important  as  the  rule.  By  attending  to  the  minute,  we 
overlook  the  great;  and  in  summing  up  an  account,  it  will  not  do 
merely  to  insist  on  the  number  of  items  without  considering  thei, 
amount.  Our  author's  page  prest...8  a  very  nicely  dove-tailed  mosaic 
pavement  of  legal  commonplaces.  We  slip  and  slide  over  its  even 
surface  without  being  arrested  any  where.  Or  his  view  of  the 
human  mind  resembles  a  map,  rather  than  a  picture:  the  outline, 
the  disposition  is  correct,  but  it  wants  colouring  and  relief.  There 
s  a  technicality  of  manner,  which  renders  his  writings  of  more  value 
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to  the  professional  inquirer  than  to  the  general  reader.     Ariin   hi. 
style  .s  unp,.,,ular,  not  to  say  unintelligible.      He  writes  a  lanLuafie  of 
h.»  own,  that  Jarh^s  knowUJgc.     His  works  have  been  transbtcd 
into   trench— they  ought  to  be  translated   into   English.      People 
wond.r  that  Mr.  Benthani  has  not  been  prosecuted  for  the  boldness 
and   seventy  of  some  of  his  invectives.      He  might  wrap  up  high 
treason  in  one  of  his  inextricable  periods,  and  it  would  never  find  its 
way  ,mo  Westm.nster-Hall.      He  is  a  kind  of  Manuscript  author- 
he  writes  a  cypher-hand,  which  the  vulgar  have  no  key  to.     The 
construction  of  his  sentences  is  a  curious  frame-work  with  pegs  and 
hooks  to  hang  his  thoughts  upon,  for  his  own  use  and  guidance,  but 
almost   out  of  the   reach    of  every   body  else.      It   is  a   barbarous 
philosophical  jargon,  with  all  the  repetitions,  parentheses,  formalities 
uncouti,  nomenclature  and  verbiage  of  law-Latin  ;  and  what  makes  it 
worse.  It  IS  not  mere  verbiage,  but  has  a  great  deal  of  acuteness  an.l 
meaning  in  it,  which  you  would  be  glad  to  pick  out  if  you  couid 
In  short,  Mr.  Bentham  writes  as   if  he  was  allowed   but   a  single 
sentence  to  exj.rcss  his  whole  view  of  a  subject  in,  and  as  if,  should 
he  om^'  a  single  circumstance  or  step  of  the  argument,  it  would  be 
lost  to  the  world   tor  ever,  like  an  estate  by  a  flaw  in  the  title^leeds. 
Ihis    is    over-rating    the    importance    of  our  own    discoveries,  an.' 
mistaking  the  nature  and  object  of  language  altogether.    Mr.  Benthar, 
has  a.Y/W  this  disability— it  is  not  natural  to  hi.n.     His  admirable 
little  work  On  U,,ry    published  forty  years  ago,  is  clear,  easy,  and 
vigorous.     But  Mr.  Bentham  has  shut  himself  up  since  then  '  in  nook 
monastic,    conversing  only  with  followers  of  his  own,  or  with  'men 
ot  Ind,    and  has  endeavoured  to  overlay  his  natural  humour,  sense 
;^irit    and  s-tyle,  with  the  dust  and  cobwebs  of  an  obscure  solitude' 
1  he  best  of  it  is,  he  thinks  his  present  mode  of  expressing  himself 
perfect,  and  that  whatever  may  be  objected  to  his  law  or  logic    no 
one  can  find  the  least  fault  with  the  purity,  simplicitv,  and  perspicuity 
of  his  style.  '      r        j 

Mr.  Bentham,  in  private  life,  is  an  amiable  and  exemplary  ch.ir- 
acter.  He  is  a  little  romantic,  or  so  ;  and  has  dissipated  part  of  a 
handsome  fortune  in  practical  speculations.  He  lends  an  ear  to 
plausible  projectors,  and,  if  he  cannot  prove  them  to  be  wrong  in 
their  p-emises  or  their  conclusions,  thinks  himself  bound  in  nasal  to 
stake  his  money  on  the  venture.  Strict  logicians  are  licenced  vision- 
anes.  Mr.  Bentham  is  half  brother  to  the  late  Mr.  Speaker  Abbott » 
—  Jrohpudor!  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  still  takes  our  novices 
to  task  about  a  passage  in  Homer,  or  a  metre  in  Virgil.      He  was 


*  Now  Lord  Colchester. 
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afterwards  at  the  University,  and  he  has  described  the  scruples  ot  an 

."nirajrv'r"'  r"y'  '""-.-"-"''-g  the  articles "rf;! 

nd  ni^f  ■^i"'^  T^  *'"'=''  ""^''^'  "f  ""'h  ^'•■d  '■""our  both, 
m  l=^,Th  \^°°'^  to  read  .t  ,n  an  age,  when  'to  be  honest'  (or  no 
.0  augh  at  the  very  .dea  of  honesty)  '  is  to  be  one  man  picked  out 
"LTu ""'""r'^ •;     Mr   Bentham  relieves  l«s  mind  son,etimes,  after 

to.  Hogarth  8  prmts.  He  turns  wooden  utensils  in  a  lathe  for 
cxe.csc,  and  fancies  he  can  turn  men  in  the  same  manner.  He  has 
no  t-reat  fondness  for  poetry,  and  can  hardly  extract  a  moral  out  of 
bhakc-speare.      H>s  house  is  warmed  and  lighted  by  steam.      He  is 

and  linkTh"'"-  T'!-  '"'  ''"'''"''  '"  ""^  -'"a/in  most  thing: 
and  thmk  the  mmd  of  man  omnipotent.  He  has  a  nreat  contenrn 
tor  out-of-door  prospects,  for  green  'fields  and  trees,  and  is  for  re?  rrZ 
e very  thmg  to  Util.ty  There  is  a  little  narrowness  m  this  ;  fo  ff 
u  l-witselfTn  ■''■''^^"T  r  »ken  away,  what  is  to  become  of 
nr^tl  I    'V"^^^'^'  "'^  ^"''''  '^^"'^  °f  'his  able  and  extra- 

ordmary  man,  that  he  has  concentrnted  his  faculties  and  feelings  too 

™o;::^'i„tn   ™'  '"f<=\r^   P"--'.   and   has    not   'looked   enough 
''oroaa  into  univerbaiity,  ^  ° 
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t^e"atm!riV^h"''  ■^^"   ^""\   """   """"   ^^''^   »''"""   "^an  in  its 
treatment  ot  this  wr.ter-its  love  of  paradox  and  change,  its  dastard 
submission   to  prejudice  and  to  the  fashion  of  the  day.      Five-and 
twenty  years  ago  he  was  in  the  very  zenith  of  a  sultry  and  unwhole- 
some  popularity;  he  blazed  as  a  sun  in  the  firn.ament  of  reputation 
no  one  was  more  talked  of,  more  looked  up  to,  more  sought  after 
and  wherever  liberty,  truth,  justice  was  the  theme,  his  nam!  was  not 
\Z\Vu,^rJ°^A  ""i^^f  .'""•'  ''«1.°«'  'he  horizon,  and  enjoys  the  serene 
twilight  of  a  doubtful  immortality.     Mr.  Godwin,  during  his  lifetime, 
has   secured   to  himself  the   triumphs  and   the   mortifications   of  an 
extreme  notoriety  and  of  a   sort  of  posthumous  fame.      His  bark 
h    =11  .r'^r      /"  'he  revolutionary  tempest,  now  raised  to  heaven 
by  al    the  fury  of  popular  breath,  now  almost  dashed  in  pieces,  and 
buried  in  the  quicksands  of  ignorance,  or  scorched  with  the  lightning 
of  momentary  indignation,  at  length  floats  on  the  calm  wave  that  is 
to  bear  .-  down  the  stream  of  time.     Mr.  Godwin's  person  is  not 
known    lie  is  not  pointed  out  in  the  street,  his  conversation  is  not 
courted,  Ins  opinions  are  not  asked,  he  is  at  the  head  of  no  cabal, 

'  Lord  Bacon't  Advancement  of  Learnins. 
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he  belongs  to  ro  party  in  the  State,  he  has  no  train  of  admirers,  no 
one  thmks  ,t  worth  his  while  even  to  traduce  and  vilify  him,  he  has 
scarce  y  fr.end  or  foe,  the  worlc!  make  a  point  (as  Goldsmith  used 
to  say)  of  takmg  no  more  notice  of  him  thai>  if  such  an  individual 
had  never  ex.sted;   he  .s  to  all  ordinary  intents  and  purposes  dead 
and  buried;   but  the  author  of  PoliticalJuuic.  ^ni  oicMmillan,, 
can  never  d,e,  his  name   is  an  abstraction  in  letters,  his  works  arc 
standard  ,n  the  history  of  intellect.      He  is  thought  of  now  like  any 
TZl  T"'';.v  h-ndrcd-and-ilfty  years  ago,  or  just  as  he  will  I 
a  hi^,d,ed-and-t,lty  years  hence.      He  knows  this,  and  sn.iles  in  silent 
mockery  of  himself,  reposing  on  the  monument  of  his  fame- 
'Sedct,  in  eternumque  sedebit  infclix  Thesc'us.' 
No  work  in  our  time  gave  such  a  blow  to  the  philosophical  mind 
of  the  country  as  the  celebrated  Enquiry  conc^rni!^  PolL.l  Z^. 
lorn  Paine  was  considered  for  the  'ime  as  a  Tom  Fool  to  him  • 
I'aley  an  old  woman ;    Edmund   Burke  a  flashy  sophist.      Truth' 
moral  truth,  it  was  supposed,  had  here  taken  up  its  abode;  and  thee 
were^ie  oracles  of  thought.    '  Throw  aside  your  books  of  chemist,  v,' 
,1h  r    }"^-°''^  V?  *  y°"",S  "'""•  "  ""<''^"'  '°  'he  Temple,  'and 
r,l?h  "-^rr"/-       Sad  necessity!      Fatal  reverse !      I, 

fortv'     t"s  -"T'^t  ^\"  ""'  "''"S  at  twenty,  and  another  at 

m17"  \      '  ''"'■"'."S  *'""'  '"   ''93.  "nd  be-low  -^cro  in  i«,4? 

Not  so,  in  the  name  of  manhood  and  of  common  sense!     Let  us 

«r"XH  >,'  ^"''T'f '•  ^°''*'"  '"''"'8''*  '"  ^^"-"'-  "Pinions,  and 
the  ttr  W^  \  '^\  T'  '""^"'"^  """^  '■^"'"^  underlranclings  of 
the  time.  What  then?  Because  those  opinions  were  overcharged, 
were  they  therefore  altogether  groundless  >.  Is  the  very  God  of'ou 
Jdolatry  all  of  a  sudden  to  become  an  abomination  and  an  anathema' 
Could  so  niany  young  men  of  talent,  of  education,  and  of  principle 
onT„art"l    Tf  ^*''>; '>>:"■'-'  ^-^  "-'fa-^  truth,  nor  nalure,  no 

a  vLu  hf^f  fM  Tt^   (''   "   ^^'   ^""  ""^-J)  ■''  <">-  moment 

a  youthful  bride,  and  the  next  a  withered  beldame,  like  the  false 
Duessa  in  bpenser  ?  Or  is  the  vaunted  edifice  of  Ruason,  like  his 
House  of  Pnde,  gorgeous  in  front,  and  dazzling  ,o  approach,  while 
Its  hinder  parts  are  ruinous,  decayed,  and  old?'  Has  the  main 
prop,  which  supported  the  mighty  fabric,  been  shaken  and  "iven 
way  under  the  strong  grasp  of  some  Samson;  or  has  it  not  rather 
been  undermined  by  rats  and  vermin?  At  one  time,  it  .Imos 
seemed,  that  '  if  this  failed, 


The  piJlar'd  firmament  was  rottenness. 
And  earth's  base  built  of  stubble  : " 
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now  scarce  a  shadow  of  it  remains,  it  is  crumbled  to  dust,  nor  !«  it 
even  talked  of!  '  What,  then,  went  ye  forth  for  to  see,  a  reed 
shaken  with  the  wind  ? '  Was  it  for  this  that  our  young  gownsmen 
of  the  greatest  cxpecution  and  promise,  versed  in  classic  lore,  steeped 
in  dialectics,  armed  at  all  points  for  the  foe,  well  read,  well  nurtured, 
well  provided  for,  left  the  University  and  the  prospect  of  lawn  sleeves, 
tearing  asunder  the  shackles  of  the  free  born  spirit,  and  the  cobwebs 
of  school-divinity,  to  throw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  new 
Gamaliel,  and  learn  wisdom  from  him .'  Was  it  for  this,  that 
students  at  the  bar,  acute,  inquisitive,  sceptical  (here  only  wild 
enthusiasts)  neglected  for  a  while  the  paths  of  preferment  and  the 
law  as  too  narrow,  tortuous,  and  unseemly  to  bear  the  pure  and  broad 
light  of  reason  ?  Was  it  for  this,  that  students  in  medicine  missed 
their  way  to  Lecturerships  and  the  top  of  their  profession,  deeming 
li;;htly  of  the  health  of  the  body,  and  dreaming  only  of  the  renova- 
tion of  society  and  the  march  of  mind?  Was  it  to  this  that  Mr. 
Southey's  Inscriptions  pointed  ?  to  this  that  Mr.  Coleridge's  Religious 
Musings  tended?  Was  it  for  this,  that  Mr.  Goilwin  liimiclV  sat 
with  arms  foMcJ,  and,  '  like  Cato,  gave  his  little  senate  laws  ? ' 
Or  rather,  like  another  Prospero,  uttered  syllables  that  with  their 
enchanted  breath  were  to  change  the  world,  and  might  almost  stop 
the  stars  in  their  courses?  Oh!  and  is  all  forgot?  Is  this  sun  of 
intellect  blotted  from  the  sky?  Or  has  it  suffered  total  ecli;:se  ? 
Or  is  it  we  who  make  the  fancied  gloom,  by  looking  at  it  through 
the  paltry,  broken,  stained  fragments  of  our  own  interests  and  ))re- 
judices  ?  Were  we  fools  then,  or  are  we  dishonest  now  ?  Or  was 
the  impulse  of  the  mind  less  likely  to  be  true  and  sound  when  it  arose  from 
high  thought  and  warm  feeling,  than  afterwards,  when  it  was  warped 
and  debased  by  the  example,  the  vices,  and  follies  of  the  world? 

The  fault,  then,  of  Mr.  Godwin's  philosophy,  in  one  word,  was 
too  much  ambition — '  by  that  sin  fell  the  angels  !  '  He  conceived  too 
nobly  of  his  fellows  (the  most  unpardonable  crime  against  them,  for 
there  is  nothing  that  annoys  our  self-love  so  much  as  being  compli- 
mented on  imaginary  achievements,  to  which  we  are  wholly  unequal) 
— he  raised  the  standard  of  morality  above  the  reach  of  humanity, 
and  by  directing  virtue  to  the  most  airy  and  romantic  heights,  made 
her  path  dangerous,  solitary,  and  impracticable.  The  author  of  the 
Political  Justice  took  abstract  reason  for  the  rule  ' '  -onduct,  and 
abstract  good  for  its  end.  He  places  the  human  mind  on  an  elevation, 
from  which  it  commands  a  view  of  the  whole  line  of  moral  con- 
sequences ;  and  requires  it  to  conform  its  acts  to  the  lar<;er  and  more 
enlightenpH  conscience  which  it  has  thus  acquired.  He  .iKsolves  man 
from  the  gross  and  narrow  ties  of  sense,  custom,  authority,  private 
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and  local  attachment,  in  order  that  he  may  devote  himself  to  the 
boundless  pursuit  of  universal  benevolence.  Mr.  Godwin  gives  no 
quarter  to  the  amiable  weaknesses  of  our  nature,  nor  does  he  stoo]>  to 
av.nd  himself  of  the  supplementary  aids  of  an  imperfect  virtue. 
Gratitude,  promises,  friendship,  family  affection  give  way,  not  that 
they  may  be  merged  in  the  opposite  vices  or  in  want  of  principle  ;  but 
that  the  void  may  be  filled  up  by  the  disinterested  love  of  good,  and 
the  dictates  of  inflexible  justice,  which  is  '  the  law  of  laws;  and 
sovereign  of  sovereigns.'  All  minor  considerations  yield,  in  his 
system,  to  the  stern  sense  of  duty,  as  they  do,  in  the  ordinary  and 
established  ones,  to  the  voice  of  necessity.  Mr.  Godwin's  theory, 
and  that  of  more  approved  reasoners,  differ  only  in  this,  that  what  are 
with  them  the  exceptions,  the  extreme  cases,  he  makes  the  evcry-day 
rule.  No  one  denies  that  on  great  occasions,  in  moments  of  fearful 
excitement,  or  when  a  mighty  object  is  at  stake,  the  lesser  and  merely 
inftrumental  points  of  duty  are  to  be  sacrificed  without  remorse  at  the 
shrine  of  patriotism,  of  honour,  and  of  conscience.  But  the  disciple 
of  the  New  School  (no  wonder  it  found  so  many  impugners,  even  in 
its  own  bosom  ! )  is  to  be  always  the  hero  of  duty  ;  tiie  law  to  whicli 
he  has  bound  himself  never  swerves  nor  relaxes ;  his  feeling  of  what 
is  ri;;ht  is  to  be  at  all  times  wrought  up  to  a  ;<itch  of  enthusiastic  self- 
devotion  ;  he  must  become  the  unshrinking  martyr  and  confessor  of 
the  public  good.  If  it  be  said  that  this  scheme  is  chimerical  and 
impracticable  on  ordinary  occasions,  and  to  the  generality  of  mankind, 
well  and  good  ;  but  those  who  accuse  the  author  of  having  trampled 
on  the  common  feelings  and  prejudices  of  mankind  in  wantonnesE  or 
insult,  or  without  wishing  to  substitute  something  better  (and  only 
unattainable,  because  it  is  better)  in  their  stead,  accuse  him  wrongfully. 
We  may  not  be  able  to  launch  the  bark  of  our  affections  on  the  ocean- 
tide  of  humanity,  we  may  be  forced  to  paddle  along  its  shores,  or 
shelter  in  its  creeks  and  rivulets  :  but  we  have  no  right  to  reproach 
the  b  ,i  and  adventurous  pilot,  who  dared  us  to  tempt  the  uncertain 
abyss,  with  our  own  want  of  courage  or  of  skill,  or  with  the  jealousies 
and  impatience,  which  deter  us  from  undertaking,  or  might  iievcnt  us 
from  accomplishing  the  voyage  ! 

The  Enquiry  conctrmng  Political  Justice  (it  was  urged  by  its 
favourers  and  defenders  at  the  time,  and  may  still  be  so,  without 
either  profaneness  oi  levity)  is  a  metaphysical  and  logical  commentary 
on  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  striking  texts  ot  Scripture.  Mr. 
Godwin  is  a  mixture  of  the  Stoic  and  of  the  Christian  philosopher. 
To  break  the  force  of  the  vulgar  objections  and  outcry  that  have  been 
raised  against  the  Modern  Philosophy,  as  if  it  were  a  new  and 
monstrous  birth  in  morals,  it  may  be  worth  noticing,  that  volumes  r.f 
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sermons  hnve  been  written  to  excuse  the  founder  of  Christianity  ibr 
not  including  friendship  and  private  affection  among  its  golden  rules, 
liut  rather  excluding  theni.i     Moreover,  the  answer  to  the  question, 
•  Who  IS  thy  neighbour : '  added  to  the  divine  precept,  •  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,'  is  the  same  as  in  the  exploded  pages  of 
our  author,—'  He  to  whom  we  can  do  most  good.'      In  determining 
this  point,  we  were  not  to  be  influenced  by  any  extrinsic  or  collateral 
considerations,  by  our  own  predilections,  or  the  expectations  of  others, 
by  our  ubiipations  to  them  or  any  services  they  might  be  able  to  render 
us,  by  the  climate  they  were  born  in,  by  the  house  they  lived  in,  by 
rank  or  religion,  or  party,  or  personal  ties,  but  by  the  .'..tract  merits, 
the  pure  and  unbiassed  justice  of  the  case.     The  artil.ual  helps  and 
checks  to  moral  conduct  were  set  aside  as  spurious  and  unnecessary, 
and  we  came  at  once  to  the  grand  and  simple  question—'  In  what 
manner  we  could    best   contribute  to   the  greatest    possible    good  ?  ' 
1  his  was  the  paramount  obligation  in  all  cases  whatever,  from  which 
we  had  .no  right  to  free  ourselves  ui)on  any  idle  or  formal   pretext, 
and  of  which  each  person  was  to  judge  for  himself,  under  the  infallible 
authority  of  his  own  opinion  and  the  inviolable  sanction  of  his  self- 
approbation.      '  There  was  the  rub  that  made  philomphy  of  so  short 
lite.        Mr.    Godwin's  definition  of  morals  was  the  same  as  the 
admired  one  of  law,  reason  -without  passion  ;   but  with  the  unlimited 
scope  of  private  opinion,  and  in  a  boundless  field  of  speculation  (for 
nothing  less  would  satisfy  the  pretensions  of  the  New  School),  there 
was  danger  that  the  unseasoned  novice  might  substitute  scu-e  prag- 
matical conceit  of  his  own  for  the  rule  of  right  reason,  and  mistake  a 
hearties  indifl^erence  for  a  superiority  to  more  natural  and  generous 
feelings.      Our  ardent  and  dauntless  reformer  followed  out  the  moral 
of  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  into  its  most  ri^id  and  repulsive 
consequences  with  a  pen  of  steel,  a  id  let  fall  his  •  trenchant-blade  '  on 
every  vulnciable  point  of  human  infirmity  ;   but  there  is  a  want  in  his 
system  ot  the  mild  and  ))ersuasive  tone  of  the  Gospel,  where  '  all  is 
conscience  and  tender  heart.'     Man  was  indeed  screwed  up,  by  mood 
and    Iigure,  into  a  logical  m.ichine,  that  was  to  forward  the  public 
good   with   the  utmost  punctuality  and  effect,  and  it  might  go  very 
well    on    smooth    ground    and    under    favourable  circumstances;   but 
would  It  wor^c  up-hill  or  n^ainst  the  grain  i     It  was  to  be  feared  that 
tlie    proud   Temple   of  Reason,  which   at  a  distance  and  in  stately 
supposition  shone  like  the  palaces  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  might  (when 
placed  on  actual   ground)   be  broken  up  into  the  sordid   styes  of 
1  i":mc,fa„ry  nia,le  this  an  objection  to  Christianity,  winch  was  answered  bv 
■osti-r,  Ldand,  and  other  eminent  divines,  on  the  ground  ll.at  Christianity  had  a 
l.iglier  object  in  view,  namelv,  general  philanthropy. 
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sem„,Ii,y,  ,„,)   ,he   potty  huckster',  .hop,   of  .df-intcren!      Every 
m.™  (.t  w,s  proposed-.  ,o  ran  the  tenour  of  the  bond  ')  wns  to  b^  I 
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h  win  wril  <inii]^ 

.1  kind  ot  good  de«l  to  say  well.' 

Bm  heroes  on  nnper  might  degenerate  into  vagabond^  in  practice 
Connnas  into  courtezans.  Thus  a  relined  .,nd  Lmanert  ,  div^jual 
a'.chment  ,s  intended  to  supply  ,he  place  an^  Toid  < he  neon 
ventences  of  marruge,  but  vows  of  eternal  constancy,  witho  church 
secur,ry,  are  found  to  be  fragile.  A  member  of  thj  VW  an  perfect 
commonweal  h  of  letters  lend,  another  a  hundred  pounds  for  n'.medi 
ate  and  pressing  use;  and  when  he  applies  for  it  again,  the  Sorrower 
has  sttll  more  need  of  it  than  he.  and'^etains  it  fo?  h  o  „  e  "ed" 
which  IS  tantamount  to  the  public  aood  The  I^vrhpn,,  r  ' 
reason    like  that  of  the  State  ^never  re^u^^is.   ^Th c'^^ot    T  stXa: 

If  oth  'fs"to^  "  hi'hT^'d  ''""'  '""  -"-""-g  opinion  ..d  en 
o  others  to  the  highest  and  most  impartia'  tribunal  namely,  hi,  own 
brea  .  Two  persons  agree  to  live  together  in  Chambers  on^  rincipTe" 
of  pure  equality  and  mutual  assis.ance-but  when  it  comes  "o  . Ik- 
push,  one  of  them  i.nds  that  the  other  always  insists  on  his  fetch  n' 
water  from  the  pump  in  Hare-court,  and  cleanin,  his  sho  ™  him' 
A  modes  assurance  w.as  not  the  least  indispensable  virtue  in  the  n'"v 
perfectibility  code ;  and  it  was  hence  discovered  to  be  a  sche, 'e     ike 

0  her  schemes  where   there   are   all   prizes   and    no   blanks,    o      he 
accommodation  ot  the  enterprizing  and  cnnning.  at  the  expence tf  he 

Odour    behind    it        Reason    has   become    a    sort  of  bye-wori     and 

TdtZ  '' 'd*;  ""'■"  ''V^V  ';"""2'»>'™  into  asadn'essT^h  ;  i^  „ 
adechne,  and  last,  into  the  dissolution  of  which  wc  all  complain" 

1  his  IS  a  worse  error  than  the  former:  we  may  be  said  to  ha  e  '  loV 
.he  immortal  part  of  ourselves,  and  what  remairfs  is  bea.,ly' ' 

1  he  point  of  view  from  which  this  matter  may  be  fairly  considered 
^  two-fold,  and  maybe  stated  thus  :_ln  the  firs,  place,  it  by  no 

Tu  e  of  e!°T'  ^T'-  ^""°  "  *"r"'  ""' '°  '''  "'^  only'inf.,1   lie  or  safe 

rule  of  conduct   that  It  ,s  no  rule  at  all;  or  that  we  are  to  discard  i' 

I  together  with  derision  and  ignominy.      On  the  contrary,  if  not  the 

ole.  It  IS  the  principal  ground  of  action  ;  it  is,  '  the  guide,  the  s  av 

nd  anchor  of  our  purest  thoughts,  and  soul  of  "all  our^moral  b^ing^ 

In  pioportion  as  we  strengthen  and  expand  .his  principle,  and  bring 

our  affections  and  subordinate,  but  perhaps  more  powerful  motives  of 

action  mto  harmony  with  it.  it  will  not  admit  of  a  doubrtlilt  „e 
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advance  to  ihr  Roal  of  perfection,  and  answer  the  ends  of  our  creail™. 
those   ends  which    not  only   morality   er,joins,    b.,t   which    religion 
.anction..     If  w,th  the  utmo.t  .stretch  of  reason,  man  cannot  (a.  some 
seemed  inclined  to  suppose)  soar  up  to  the  God,  and  quit  the  groun  ' 
ot  i.uman  fra.lty,  yet,  5tri,.|,ed  wholly  of  it,  he  .ink,,  at  once  4o  the 
brute.     Jf  ,t  cannot  stand  alone,  in  it,  naked  simplicity,  but  requires 
other  props  to  buttress  it  up,  or  ornaments  to  set  It  o:^-;  yet  with- 
out It  the  moral   structure  would   fall   flat  and  dishonoured  to  the 
Sround.      Private  reason   is  that  which   .aises  the   individual  above 
his  mere  an.mal  instincts,  appetites,  and  passions :  public  reason  in 
I  Its  gradual  progress  separates  the  savage  from   the  civilized  state. 
Without  the  one,   men  would   resemble  wild   beasts  in  their  dens  • 
without  the  other,  they  would   be  speedily  converted    into  hordes 
of  barbarians  or  band.tti.     Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  zeal  to  restore 
the   spirit   of  loyalty,   of   passive   obedience   and   non-resistance   a, 
an   acknowledgment  for  his  having  been  created   a   Barcuet   by  a 
t-rmce  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  may  think  it  a   fine  thing   to 
return  in  imagination  to  the  good  old  times,   -when   in   Auverone 
alone,  there  were  three  hundred  nobles  whose  most  ordinary  action, 
were  robbery,  rape,  and  murder,'  when  the  castle  of  each  Norman 
baron  was  a  strong  hold   from  which   the  lordly  proprietor  issued 
to   oppress   and   plunder  the  neighbouring  districts,  and   when   the 
Saxon   peasantry  were   treated  by  their  gay  and  gallant  tyrants  a, 
a  herd  ot  loathsome   swinc-but  for  our  own  parts,  we  beg  to  be 
excused;    we  had  rather  live  in  the  .same  age  with  the  author  ot 
Wav-.iey  and   Blackwood's   Masazine.     Reason  is  the  meter  and 
ainager  m  civ.1  intercourse,  by  which  each  person's  upstart  and  con- 
trad.ctory  pretensions  are  weighed  and  approved  or  found  wanting, 
and  without  which  ,t  could  n„;  subsist,  any  more  than  traffic  or  the 
exchange  of  commodities  could  be  carried  on  without  weights  and 
measures.      It  is  the   medium   of  knowledge,   and   the  poTisher  ot 
manner:,  by  creating  common  interests  and  ideas.     Or  in  the  words 
ot  a  contemporary  writer,  •  Reason  is  the  qK.cn  of  the  moral  world, 
he  soul  of  tiie  universe,  the  lamp  of  human  life,  the  pillar  of  society, 
the  foundaiion  of  law,  the  beacon  of  nations,  the  golden  chain  leJ 
down  from  heaven,  which  links  all  accountable  and   all   in-clligent 
nat.-res  T.  one  common  system-and  in  the  vain  strife  between  fanatic 
mnovation  and  fanatic  prejudice,  we  are  exhorted  to  dethrone  this 
queen  of  the  world,  to  blot  out  this  light  of  the  mind,  to  deface  this 
tair  column,  to  break  in  pieces  this  golden  chain  !     We  are  to  discard 
and  throw  trom  us  with  loud  uunts  and  bitter  execrations  that  re.ison, 
which   has  been  die  lofty  theme  of  the  philosopher,  the  poet,  the 
moralist,   and   the  divine,    who.      name   was   not   first  named  to  be 
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V^^^l^ti.r'^'^r  ""i  '^'  ^'""'^  Revolution,  or  to  be  Wa,. 

emed  by  the  nud.  cr  entl.usiast,,  the  advocates  of  Divine   Kinht 

l>ut  wh,ch  „  coeval  with,  and  inseparable  trom  the  nature  ai^d  facuhie: 

he  undf  standing  breathed  int.  him  with  the  Cath  of  life  and  in 
he  part.c.pat,on  and  .mprovement  of  which  alone  he  i,  rai.ed  above 
the  bru  e  creation  and  his  own  physical  nature  !  '-The  o» -rstrated 
:and  ridiculous  pretensions  of  monk,  and  ascetics  were  never  ttou/hl 
TJ  Pu  T'"  '"  "t"^^"^  •'«"«  of  '"»"«".  or  the  throwing 
attendant  on  peculiar  professions  of  sanctity,  have  not  banished  the 
name  of  re  ,„on  from  the  world.     Neither  can  '  the  unreasonnhlene» 

°o  debar  r  of  th'T'"?'"?  "J°"'"  '"  '  ""^-O"  "-  «-<>'" 
to  debar  us  of  the  benefit  of  this  principle  in  future,   or  to  dis 

f  anchise  u.  of  the  highest  privilege  of  our  nature.     In  the  seco  J 

place,  ,f  .t  „  admitted  that  Reason  alone  i,  not  the  sole  and  seh' 

sufficient  ground  of  morals,  it  is  to  Mr.  Godwin  that  we     e  "debted 

prncple  (before  ms  time)  as  the  absolute  judge  and  interpreter  in 
all  questions  of  difficulty,  and  if  this  is  „i  longer  the  casi  "  " 
because  he  has  taken  this  principle,  and  followed  it  into  itrre'note 
consequence,  vith  more  keenness  of  eye  and  steadiness  of  h^^^an 
any  other  expounder  of  ethics.  His  prand  work  is  (at  leastlan 
"Ar,m«/„„  cru,„  „  show  the  weak  sides  and  imperfect  ons  of 
human  reason  as  the  sole  law  of  human  action.     By  oversS.  the 

us,  though  he  has  not  snid  it  himself,  has  enabled  others  to  say  "o 

tioTa'd  hir'  "r"  ''^"""u^'" '° """  -"""^^'^  -"i":  to  ga. 

Passa«  than  ?f  h   ''h  7  '"'  ^^  P?^'"^  "'^'  '^"'  "  ""  North- wf« 
ha'  rend'e    H  •  f""''"''^  '^at  there  is  one :  so  Mr.  Godwin 

ha.  rende.ed  an  essential  service  to  moral  science,  by  attemptine  T  n 

Zlj^  I""'-"^"  ,^'''''  ^"'^'  ""^   Frozen   Rejionsrwrrf  t  e 

fu   ,h;„f        ?     ■     ^l'  "  "'^  ^^^"^  of  all  bold,  or.ginal,  and  power! 

^s     andl*;'",  "  ""^  ''"°T  "-^  """>•  -  'i^'""  where'^eTror 
I.es  ,  and  the  only  crime  with  which  Mr.  Godwin  can  be  charged  a. 
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a  political  and  moral  miioncr  ia,  that  he  has  diiplaycd  a  more  ardent 
spirit,  and  a  more  independent  activity  of  thought  than  others,  in 
esublishing  the  fallacy  (if  fallacy  it  be)  of  an  old  popular  prejudice 
that  ihe  Just  and  True  lotre  me,  by  *  championing  it  to  the  Outrance,' 
and  in  the  final  result  placing  the  Gothic  structure  of  human  rirtue  cm 
an  humbler,  but  a  wider  and  safer  fou  idation  than  it  had  hitherto' 
occupied  in  the  volumes  and  systems  of  the  learned. 

Mr.  Godwin  is  an  inventor  in  th"  regions  of  romance,  as  well  as 
a  skilful  and  hardy  explorer  of  those  of  moral  truth.  Caleb  Williams 
and  St.  Leon  are  two  of  the  most  splendid  and  impressive  works  oi 
the  imagination  that  have  appeared  in  our  times.  It  is  not  merely 
that  these  novels  are  very  well  for  a  philosopher  to  have  produced — 
they  are  admirable  and  complete  in  themselves,  and  would  not  lead 
you  to  suppose  that  the  author,  who  is  so  entirely  at  home  in  human 
character  and  dramatic  situation,  had  ever  dabbled  in  logic  or  meta- 
physics. The  first  of  these,  particul  irly,  is  a  master-piece,  both  as  to 
invention  and  execution.  The  romantic  and  chivalrous  principle  of 
the  love  of  personal  fame  is  embodied  in  the  finest  possible  manner  in 
the  character  of  Falkland';  as  in  Caleb  Williams  (who  is  not  the 
first,  but  the  second  character  in  the  piece)  we  sec  the  very  demon  of 
curiosity  personified.  Perhaps  the  art  with  which  these  two  char- 
acters are  contrived  to  reli"  e  and  set  off  each  other,  has  never  been 
surpassed  in  any  work  of  fiction,  with  the  exception  of  the  immortal 
satire  of  Cervantes.  The  restless  and  inquisitive  spirit  of  Caleb 
Williams,  in  search  and  in  possession  of  his  patron's  fatal  secret, 
haunts  the  latter  like  a  second  conscience,  plants  stings  in  his  tortured 
mind,  fans  the  flames  of  his  jtalous  ambition,  struggling  with  agonized 
remorse ;  and  the  hapless  but  noble-minded  Falkland  at  length  falls 
a  martyr  to  the  persecution  of  that  morbid  and  overpowering  interest, 
of  which  his  mingled  virtues  and  vices  have  rendered  him  the  object. 
We  conceive  no  one  ever  began  Caleb  Williams  that  did  not  read  it 
throujh  :  no  one  that  ever  read  it  could  possibly  forget  it,  or  speak  of 
it  after  any  length  of  time  but  with  an  impression  as  if  the  events  and 
feelings  had  been  personal  to  himself.  This  is  the  case  also  with 
the  story  of  St.  Leon,  which,  with  less  dramatic  interest  and  intensity 
of  purpose,  lo  set  off  by  a  more  gorgeous  and  flowing  eloquence,  and 
by  a  crown  of  preternatural  imagery,  that  waves  over  it  like  a  palm- 
tree  I      It  is  the  beauty  and  the  charm  of  Mr.  Godwin's  descriptions 

'  Mr.  FuMli  UKd  to  object  to  this  striking  delineation  a  want  of  historical 
correctneis,  <iiaimuch  aa  the  animating  principle  of  the  true  chivalrous  character 
wai  the  aente  of  honour,  not  the  mere  regard  to,  or  saving  of,  appearances.  This, 
we  think,  must  be  an  hypercriticism,  from  all  we  remember  of  books  of  chivalry 
and  heroes  of  romance. 
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thit  the  reader  identi(ie>  himself  with  the  author ;  and  the  secret  of 
lhi»  IS,  that  the  author  hat  identified  himtelf  with   his  per.onace. 
Indeed,  he  ha.  created  them.     They  are  the   proper   issue  of  hi. 
brain,  lawfully  be;;ot,  not  foundling.,  nor  the  'ba.tard-  ->f  his  art  ' 
He  18  not  an  indifFerent,  callou.  sjjectator  of  the  .cei..s  which  he 
himself  pourtrays,  but  without  ««ming  to  feci  them.     There  is  no 
ook   of  patch-work   and  plagiarism,   the   beggarly    copiousne.s   of 
borrowed   wealth;    no  tracerv  work  from   worm-eaten   manuicript,. 
from  forgotten  chronicles,  ..     piecing  out  of  vague  traditions  with 
fragment,  and  snatches  of  .    ,  ballads,  so  that  the  result  resemble,  a 
gauciy,   staring   transparency,   in   which   you   cannot  distinguish   the 
daubing  of  tte  painter  from  the  light  that  .hines  through  the  flimsy 
colour,  and  give,  them  brilliancy.     Here  all  is  clearly  made  out  with 
.trokes  of  the  pencil,  by  fair,  not  by  factitious  means.     Our  author 
takes  a  given  subject  from  nature  or  from  books,  and  then-fills  it  up 
with  the  ardenc  working,  of  his  own  mind,  with  the  teeniina  .ind 
audible  pulses  of  m.  own  heart.     The  effect  i.  entire  and  satisfactory 
in  proportion.     The  work  (so  to  speak)   and  the  author  are  one. 
VVe  are  not  puzzfed  to  de.ide  upon  their  respective  pre'ensions.     In 
reading  Mr.   Godwin's  novels,  we  know  what  share  of  merit  the 
author  has  in  them.     In  reading  the  Scotc/,  Novrls,  we  are  perpetually 
embarrassed  in  asking  ourselves  this  question ;    md  perhapi  it  is  not 
altogether  a  false  mode.ty  that  prevents  the  editor  from  putting  hi. 
name  m  the  title-page-he  is  (for  any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary) 
only  a  more  voluminous  sort  of  Allen-a-Dale.     At  least,   we  may 
claim  this  advantage  for  the  English  author,  that  the  chains  with 
which  he  rivet,  our  attention  are  forged  out  of  hi.  own  thoughts,  link 
by  link   blow  for  blow,  with  glowing  enthusiasm :  we  see  thi  genuine 
ore  melted  in  the  furnace  of  fervid  feeling,  and  moulded  into  stately 
and  ,^m/ form.  I  and  this  is  so  far  better  than  peeping  into  an  old 
iron  shop,  or  pilfering  from  a  dealer  in  marine  stores !     There  is  one 
drawback,  however,  attending  this  mode  of  proceeding,  which  attaches 
generally,  indeed,  to  all  originality  of  composition;    namely,  that  it 
has  a  tendency  to  a  certain  degree  of  monotony.     He  who  draws 
ujjon  his  own  resources,  easily  comes  to  an  end  of  his  wealth.     Mr 
Oodwin,  in  all  his  writings,  dwells  upon  one  idea  or  exclusive  view 
of  a  subject,  aggrandises  a  sentiment,  exagrerate.  a  character,  or 
pushes  an  argument  to  extremes,  and  makes  up  by  the  force  of  style 
'*ii°°".'"'«y  "f  feeling  for  what  he  wants  in  variety  of  incident  or 
ease  oF  manner.      This  necessary  defect   is   observable   in   his   ' 
works,  and  is  still  more  so  in  Fleetwood  and  Mandeville ;  the  on    .  • 
which,  compared  with  his  more  admired  performances,  is  mawki. 
.ind  the  other  morbid.     Mr.  Godwin  is  also  an  essayist,  an  historian 
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— in  ihort,  what  it  he  not,  that  belong!  to  the  character  of  an  in- 
defatigable and  accompliihed  author  ?  Hi«  Li/e  of  Chauctr  would 
hare  giv.n  celebrity  to  any  man  of  letter!  poiaeiaed  of  three  thousand 
a  year,  with  leiiure  to  write  quartos :  as  the  legal  acuteness  displayed 
in  his  Remarkt  on  Judge  Eyri't  Chargt  to  the  Jury  would  have  raised 
any  briefless  barrister  to  the  height  of  his  profession.  This  temporary 
effusion  did  more— it  gave  a  turn  to  the  trials  for  high  treason  in  the 
year  1794,  and  possibly  saved  the  lives  of  twelve  innocent  individuals 
marlied  out  as  political  victims  to  the  Moloch  of  Legitimacy,  which 
then  skulki  liehind  a  British  throne,  and  had  not  yet  dared  to  stalk 
forth  (as  1  i-  done  since)  from  its  lurking-place,  in  the  face  of 
day,  to  brave  xh<-  opinion  of  the  world.  If  it  had  then  glutted  ts 
maw  with  its  intended  prey  (the  sharpness  of  Mr.  Godwin's  pen  cut 
the  legal  cords  with  which  it  was  attempted  to  bind  them),  it  might 
have  done  so  sooner,  and  with  mc.-e  lasting  effect.  The  world  do 
not  know  (and  we  arc  not  sure  but  the  intelligence  may  startle  Mr. 
Godwin  himself),  that  he  is  the  author  of  a  volume  of  Sermons,  and 
of  a  life  of  Chatham.' 

Mr  Fawcett  (an  old  friend  and  fellow-student  of  our  author,  and 
why  always  spoke  of  his  writings  with  admiration,  tinctured  with 
wonder)  used  to  mention  a  circumstance  with  respect  to  the  last- 
mentioned  work,  which  may  throw  some  light  on  the  history  ar.d 
progress  of  Mr.  Oodwin's  mind.  He  was  anxious  to  make  his 
biographical  accoun-  as  complete  as  he  could,  and  applied  for  this 
purpo-.-  to  many  of  his  acquaintance  to  furnish  him  with  anecdotes  or 
to  suggest  criticisms.  Amongst  others  Mr.  Fawcett  repeated  to  him 
what  he  thought  a  s-riking  passage  in  a  speech  on  General  Warrants 
delivered  by  Lord  Chitham,  at  which  he  (Mr  Fawcett)  •  •\  been 
present.  'E  ery  man's  house'  (said  this  emphatic  thinker  and 
epeaktr)  '  has  been  called  his  castle.  And  why  is  it  called  his  castle  ? 
Is  it  because  it  is  defended  by  a  wall,  bc.ause  it  is  surrounded  with 
a  moat?  No,  it  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  straw-built  shed.  It 
may  be  open  to  all  the  elements :  the  wind  may  enter  in,  the  rain  may 
enter  in— but  the  king  cannot  enter  in  !  '  His  friend  thought  tha  the 
point  was  here  palpable  enough :  but  when  he  came  to  read  the 
printed  volume,  he  found  it  thus  trampoied:  'Every  man's  house  is 
his  castle.  And  why  is  it  called  so  ?  Is  it  because  it  is  defended  by 
a  wall,  becjuse  it  is  surrounded  with  a  moat  ?  No,  it  may  je  nothing 
more  than  a  straw-built  shed.  It  may  be  exposed  to  all  the  elements : 
thi'  rain  may  enter  into  it,  aV.  the  -ivmiis  of  Heaven  may  '■.vhiitle  round 
it,  but  the  king  cannot,  &c.'     This  was  what  Fawcett  called  a  defect 

'  Wc  had  forgotten  the  trageoiei  of  Antonio  and  Ferdinand.     Peace  be  with 
their  tn.iKct  ! 
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of   nnliiral  imaj;w,i/wn.     He  at  the   same-   time  admitted   that    Mr. 
Godwin  had  improved  his  nitive  iterility  in  thi«  rcupect;  or  atoned 
tor  It  by  mcewant  activity  of  mind  and   bv  accumulated  store,  of 
thought  and  powers  of  language.     In  tiict,  hi's  forli  is  not  the  spon- 
taneous, but  the  volunury  exercise  of  talent.     He  fixes  his  ambition 
on  a  high  point  of  excellence,  and  spares  no  pains  or  time  in  attaininf; 
It.     He  has  li-^s  of  the  appearance  of  a  man  of  i;eniu»,  than  any  one 
who  has  (;iven  such  decided  and  ample  jiroofs  of  it.    He  is  ready  onlv 
on  reilection :  dangerous  only  at  the  rebound.     He  gathers  himself 
up,  and  strains  every  nerve  and  faculty  with  deliberate  aim  to  some 
heroic  and  da.!iling  achievement  of  intellect :  but  he  must  make  a 
c.ireer  before  he  tlings  himself,  armed,  upon  the  enemy,  or  he  is  sure 
t'>  be  unhorsed.     Or  he  resembles  an  eight  d.iv  clock  that  must  be 
wound    up    long   before    it    can    strike.     Therefore,   his  powers    of 
conversation  are  but  limited.     He  has  neither  acuteness  of  remark, 
nor  a   How  of  langu-ge,  both  which   might  be  expected  from   his 
writmss,  as  '••-se  are  no  less  distinguished  by  a  sustamed  and  impas- 
stoned  tone  of  declamation  than   by  novelty  of  opinion  or  brilliant 
tracks  of  invention.     In  company.  Home  Tooke  used   to   make  a 
me-        .Id  of  him-or  of  any  man !       Mr  Godwin  liked  this  treat- 
me         and  indeed   it  it  his  foible  to  fawn  on  those  who  use  him 
ta-uu.     fy,  and   to   be  cavalier  to  those  who  ex)]ress  an   undue  or 
unqua    led  admiration  of  him.      He  looks  up  with  unfeigned  respcrt 
to  acki.j*]edgcd  reput.ition  (but  then  it  must  be  veiy  well  ascertainrd 
before  he  admits  it)— and  has  a  favourite  hypothesis  that  Undersjandinc 
and  Virtue  are  the  same  thing.     Mr.  Godwin  possesses  a  highdegree 
of  philosophical  candour,  and  studiously  paid  the  homage  of  his  pen 
and  person  to  Mr.  Malthus,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  Dr.  Parr,  for 
their  unsparing  atucks  on  him ;  but  woe  to  any  poor  devil  who  had 
p  ,.''.'"''^'''°°^  '°  ''^'^"'^  '^''"  *83inst  them  !      In  private,  the  author  of 
PoUlical  Justice  at  one  time  reminded  those  who  knew  him  of  the 
metaphysician  engrafted  on  the  Dissenting  Minister.      There  was  a 
dictatorial,  captious,  quibbling  pettiness  of  manner.     He  lost  this  with 
the  hrst  blush  and  awkwardness  of  popularity,  which  surprised  him 
in  the  retirement  of  his  study;  and  he  has  since,  with  the  wear  and 
tear  of  socitiy,  from  being  too  pragmatical,  become  somewhat  too 
careless.      He  is,  at  jjrcsent,  as  easy  as  an  old  glove.     Perhaps  there 

'To  b=  .urt,  it  w«  ralycmcd  by  >  high  rcsp«t  aoH  by  ,„n,e  maenificcnt  com. 
pl:r„nt».  One.  m  p2r„r,,br,  ,t  hi,  own  tabic,  .fl.r  a  goon  deal  o.'  Ud.^u.,  un.l 
c.o,>-,u»t,oi„P.;  about  h:,  being  the  author  of  the  Reply  to  J.,.lKe  Evre'.  Charge, 
on  Mr.  Go.iwin  s  a.-knowle,lfmg  that  he  was,  Mr.  Tooke  sai.l,  -Come  here  then  ' 
—an.,  when  hit  guest  went  round  to  his  chair,  he  took  hij  han.l,  an.l  premert  it  K, 
tin  lips,  saying- 'I  can  do  no  IcM  for  the  hand  that  saved  my  life  '' 
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U  a  little  attention  to  effect  in  this,  and  he  wishes  to  appear  a  foil  to 
himself.    His  best  moments  are  with  an  intimate  acquaintance  or  two, 
when  he  gossips  in  a  fine  vein  about  old  authors,  Clarendon's  Nljtory 
of  the    Rehelhnn,   or    Burnet's    Hulory   of  his  own   Time;   and   you 
perceive  by  your  host's  talk,  as  by  the  taste  of  seasoned  wine,  that  he 
has  a  cellara};!  in  his  understanding !      Mr.  Godwin  also  has  a  correct 
acquired  taste  in  poetry  and  the  drama.      He  relishes  Donne  and   Ben 
Jonson,  and  recites  a  passage  from  either  with  an  agreeable  mixture 
ot  i)edantry  and  bonhcmmie.     He  is  not  one  of  those  who  do  not  grow 
wiser  with  opportunity  and  reflection  :   he  changes  his  opinions,  and 
changes  then-  for  the  better.     The  alteration  of  his  taste  in  poetry, 
from  an  exc     ive  admiration  of  the  age  of  Queen  Anne  to  an  almost 
equally  exclusive  or-e  of  tf-at  of  Elizabeth,  is,  we  suspect,  owing  to 
Mr.  Coleridge,  who  some  ;wenty  years  ago,  threw  a  great  stone  into 
the  standing  pool  of  criticism,  which  splashed  some  persons  with  the 
mud,  but  which  gave  a  motion  to  the  surface  and  a  reverberation  to 
the  neighbouring  echoes,  which  has  not  since  subsided.     In  common 
company,  Mr.  Godwin  cither  goes  to  sleep  himself,  or  sets  others  to 
rf-'     ,     J  "  "  P''^''^"'  engaged  in  a  History  of  the  Commonwealth 
ol    tlnglar.d.-£j/<,  perpetual     In   size   Mr.   Godwin   is  below  the 
common  stature,  nor  is  his  deportment  graceful  or  animated.      His 
face   IS,  however,   fine,  with    an    expression    of  placid    temper    and 
recondite  thought.     He  is  not  unlike  the  common  portraits  of  Locke. 
There  is  a  very  admirable  likeness  of  him  by  Mr.  Northcote,  which 
with  a  more  heroic  and  dignified  air,  only  does  justice  to  the  profound 
sagacity  and  benevolent  aspirations  of  our  author's  mind.     Mr.  Godwin 
has  kept  the  best  company  of  his  time,  but  he  has  survived  most  of 
the  celebrated  persons  with  whom   he  lived  in   habits  of  intimacy. 
He  speaks  of  them  with  enthusiasm   and  with   discrimination  ;  and 
sometimes    dwells   with    peculiar    delight   on   a  day  passed   at   John 
Kembles    in    company    with     Mr.    Sheridan,    Mr.    Curran,    Mrs. 
Wolstonecraft   and    Mrs.   Inchbald,  when   the    conversation    took   a 
most  animated  turn,  and  the  subject  was  of  Love.      Of  all  these  our 
author  is  the  only  one  remaining.      Frail  tenure,  on  which  human  life 
and  genius  are  lent  us  for  a  while  to  improve  or  to  enjoy  ! 
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The  present  is  .in  age  of  talkers,  and  not  of  doeis ;  and  the  reason 
IS,  that  the  world  is  grow  ng  old.  We  are  so  far  advanced  in  the 
Arts  and  Sciences,  that  we  live  in  retrospect,  and  doat  on  past 
achievements  The  accumulation  of  knowledge  has  been  so  great, 
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that  we  are  lost  in  wonder  at  the  height  it  has  reached,  instead  of 
attempting  to  cl.mb  or  add  to  it ;  while'the  variety  of  obje  t   dh'racts 

Kter       "'a  ,  tCe"  h  ''.'  ""  "' ^T?  '"'y"''"«-  ""'«'-  ""''l' » 
oetter  than  all  those  who  have  gone  before  us  ?      What  hope  is  there 

:L  S-.ri;- -  -  ;r  ir,  •£* 

ne,gh.„g  of  the  war-horse  and  the  shout  of  victory  is  n  he  r  e,r, 
like  the  rushing  of  innumerable  waters  i  ' 

thJ^'i  "^"f  "u  2"  ''"'  '^  "''"'^  reflecting  ages  past ' ;  his  voice  is  like 
of  thotht  ";i;°"«^';g^'^<l  --  "f  f^e  -dark  rea'rward  and  by  ' 
ot  thought      He  who  has  seen  a  mouldering  tower  by  the  side  of  » 

con^"    ttdim'  ^  "'  ■"'"•  ''"  ^"""'"^  ■"  '"^  --bet  ma 
h^rrV/    ,     '  «''-"""""&  ""«'■"''"  intelligence  of  his  eye:  he  who 
has  marked  the  evening  clouds  uprolled  (a  world  of  v.  pours )    has 

'That  ^vhid,  was  now  a  horse,  even  with  a  thou.^ht 
I  he  rack  d.shmns,  and  makes  it  indistinct 
As  water  is  in  water.' 

Our  author's  mind  is  (as  he  himself  might  express  it)  ,«„„„„■„/ 

ha  "sted"  tiXr  'T''  '^ '^^"°'  'otched/none  oi  wTb  t 
has  rested.  With  an  understanding  fertile,  subtle,  expansive  'ouick 
forgetive,  apprehensive,'  beyond  all  living  precedent,  H  traces^of  h 
will  perhaps  remain.  He  lends  himself  to  all  impr^  o„s  ike  he 
gives  up  his  mind  and  liberty  of  thought  to  none.'^  He  is  a  general 
lo^erof  artand  science,  and  wedded  to  no  one  in  particu  ar  He 
pursues  knowledge  as  .a  mistress,  with  outstretched   haSsd  winced 

not  (0  a  laurel !  Hardly  a  speculation  has  been  let  on  record  from 
the  earliest  time,  but  it  is  loosely  folded  un  in  \Tr  r.l  -j  ? 
memory  like  a  rich,  bu,  somewha':  tattered  Tie"e  o  ^.p^st  ":: 
might  add  (with  more  seeming  than  real  extravagance),  Z^"!^Jl 
tnousht  can  pass  through  the  mind  of  man,  but  fts  sound  has  at  some 
t,^..  or  other  passed  over  his  head  with  ru's.ling  ^inionf.  O  X 
ever  question  or  author  you  speak,  he  is  prepared  to  take  Ld  the  the^ 
with  advantage-from  Peter  Sbelard  do'wn^o  Thol  ^IJoore.  tm 
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tlie  subtlest  niLtaphysics  to  the  politics  of  the  Courier.  Tliere  ii  no 
man  of  genius,  in  whose  praise,  he  descants,  but  the  critic  seems  to 
stand  above  the  author,  and  what  in  him  is  weak,  to  strengthen, 
what  is  low,  to  raise  and  su])port ' :  nor  is  there  any  work  of  genius 
that  docs  not  come  out  of  his  hands  like  an  illuminated  Missal, 
sparkling  even  in  its  defects.  If  Mr.  Coleridge  had  not  been  the 
most  impressive  talker  of  his  age,  he  would  probably  have  been  the 
fmest  writer  ;  but  he  lays  down  his  pen  to  make  sure  of  an  auditor, 
and  mortgages  the  admiration  of  posterity  for  the  stare  of  an  idler. 
If  he  had  not  been  a  poet,  he  would  have  been  a  powerful  logician  ; 
if  he  had  not  dipped  his  wing  in  the  Unitarian  controversy,  he  might 
have  soared  to  the  very  summit  of  fancy.     But  in  writing  verse,  he  is 

( !  trying  to  subject  the  Muse  to  Iranicenrlrntal  th    iries :  in  his  abstract 

;;  reasoning,  he  misses  his  way  by  strewing  it  with  flowers.     All  that 

L|i  he  has  done  of  moment,  he  had  done  twenty  years  ago:  since  then, 

'f\<  he  may  be  said  to  have  lived  on  the  sound  of  his  own  voice.     Mr. 

*'■  Coleridge  is  too  rich  in  intellectual  wealth,  to  need  to  task  himself  to 

any  drudgery  :  he  has  only  to  draw  the  sliders  of  his  imagination,  and 
a  thousand  subjects  expand  before  him,  startling  him  with  their 
brilliancy,  or  losing  themselves  in  endless  obscurity   - 

*  And  by  the  force  of  blear  illusion. 
They  draw  him  on  to  his  confusion.' 

What  is  the  little  he  could  add  to  the  stock,  compared  with  the 
countless  stores  that  lie  about  him,  that  he  should  stoop  to  pick  up  a 
name,  or  to  polish  an  idle  fancy  ?  He  walks  abroad  in  the  majesty 
of  an  universal  understanding,  eyeing  the  '  rich  strond,'  or  golden  sky 
above  him,  and  'goes  sounding  on  his  way,'  in  eloquent  accents, 
uncompelled  and  free ! 

Persons  of  the  greatest  capacity  are  often  those,  who  for  this  reason 
do  the  least ;  for  surveying  themselves  from  the  highest  point  of 
view,  amidst  the  infmite  variety  of  the  universe,  their  own  share  in  it 
seems  trifling,  and  scarce  worth  a  thought,  and  they  prefer  the  con- 
templation of  all  that  is,  or  has  been,  or  can  be,  to  the  makii.g  a  coil 
about  doing  what,  when  done,  is  no  better  than  vanity.  It  is  hard  to 
concentrate  all  our  attention  and  efforts  on  one  pursuit,  except  from 
ignorance  of  others ;  and  without  this  concentration  of  our  faculties, 
r.o  great  progress  can  be  made  in  any  one  thing.  It  is  not  merely 
that  the  mind  is  not  capable  of  the  etlort ;  it  does  not  think  the  effort 
worth  making.  Action  is  one  ;  but  thought  is  manifold.  He  whnse 
restless  eye  glances  through  the  wide  compass  of  nature  and  art,  will 
not  consent  to  have  '  his  own  nothings  monsceriKJ  '  :  but  he  must  do 
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this,  before  he  can  give  his  whole  soul  to  them.     The  minJ,  after 
letting  contemplatioo  have  its  fill,'  or 

'Sailing  with  supreme  dominion 
Through  the  azure  deep  of  air,' 

sinks  down  on  the  ground,  breathless,  exhauste'l,  powerk-iss,  in- 
active i  or  if  It  must  have  some  vent  to  its  feelings,  seeks  the  most 
easy  and  obvious ,  ,s  soothed  by  friendly  flattery,  lulled  by  the 
murmur  of  immediate  applause,  thinks  as  it  were  aloud,  and  babbles 
in  Its  dreams  !  A  scholar  (so  to  speak)  is  a  more  disinterested  .md 
abstracted  character  than  a  mere  author.  The  first  looks  at  tl>c 
numberless  yolumes  of  a  library,  and  says,  'All  these  are  mine  '  • 
the  other  points  to  a  s=-jle  volume  (perhaps  it  may  be  an  immortal 
one;  and  says,  'My  na..ie  is  written  on  the  back  of  it.'  This  is  a 
puny  and  groveling  ambition,  beneath  the  lofty  amplitude  of  Mr. 
Coleridge  -  mind.  No,  he  revolves  in  his  wayward  soul,  or  utters  to 
the  passr  wind,  or  discourses  to  his  own  shadow,  things  mightier 
and  more  various  l-Let  us  draw  the  curtain,  and  unlock  the 
shrine. 

Learning  rocked  him  in  his  cradle,  and  while  yet  a  child, 
'  He  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came.' 

At  sixteen  he  wrote  his  0,!,  on  ChalUrtan,  and  he  still  reverts  to  that 
period  with  delight,  not  so  much  as  it  relates  to  himself  (for  that 
string  of  his  own  early  promise  of  fame  rather  jars  than  otherwise) 
but  as  exenriplifying  the  youth  of  a  poet.  Mr.  Coleridge  talks  of 
himself,  without  being  an  egotist,  for  in  him  the  individual  is  always 
merged  in  the  abstract  and  general.  He  distinguished  himself  at 
school  and  at  the  University  by  his  knowledge  of  the  classics,  and 
gamed  several  prizes  for  Greek  epigrams.  How  many  men  are 
there  (great  scholars,  celebrated  names  in  literature)  who  hrning 
done  the  same  thing  in  their  youth,  have  no  orher  idea  all  the  rest 
of  their  lives  but  of  this  achievement,  of  a  fellowship  and  dinner,  and 
who,  instali-1  ,n  academic  honours,  would  look  down  on  our  author 
as  a  mere  strolling  bard  I  At  Chris-'s  Hospital,  where  he  was 
brought  up  he  was  the  idol  of  those  among  his  schoolfellows,  who 
mingled  with  their  bookish  st.uiies  the  music  of  thought  and  of 
humanity;  and  he  was  usually  attended  round  the  cloisters  by  a 
group  of  these  (inspiring  and  inspired)  whose  hearts,  even  then, 
burnt  within  them  as  he  talked,  and  where  the  sounds  vet  iin-er  to 
mock  EuA  on  his  way,  still  turning  pensive  to  the  past !  '  One  ot  .he 
finest  and  rarest  parts  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  conversation,  is  when  he 
expatiates  on  the  Greek  tragedians  (not  that  he  is  not  well  acquain^.d, 
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when  he  pleases,  with  the  epic  poets,  or  the  philosophers,  or  orators, 
or  historians  of  antiquity) — on  the  subtle  reasonings  and  melting 
pathos  of  Euripides,  on  the  harmonious  gracefulness  of  Sophocles, 
tuning  his  love-laboured  song,  like  sweetest  warblings  from  a  sacred 
grove ;  on  the  high-wrought  trumpet-tongued  eloquence  of  jEschylus, 
whose  Prometheus,  above  all,  is  like  an  Ode  to  Fate,  and  a  plead- 
ing with  Providence,  his  thoughts  beinj;  let  loose  as  his  body  is 
chained  on  his  solitary  rock,  and  his  afflicted  will  (the  emblem  of 
mortality) 

'Struggling  in  vain  with  ruthless  destiny.' 

As  the  impassioned  critic  speaks  and  rises  in  his  theme,  you  would 
think  you  heard  the  voice  of  the  Man  hated  by  the  Gods,  con- 
tending with  the  ivild  winds  as  they  roar,  and  his  eye  glitters  with  the 
spirit  of  Antiquity  ! 

Next,  he  was  engaged  with  Hartley's  tribes  of  mind,  '  ethcrial 
braid,  thought-woven,' — and  he  busied  iiimself  for  a  year  or  two  with 
vibrations  and  vibratiuncles  and  the  great  l;iw  of  association  that  binds 
all  things  in  its  mystic  chain,  and  the  doctrine  of  Necessity  (the  mild 
teacher  of  Charity)  and  the  Millennium,  anticipative  of  a  life  to  comc- 
— and  he  plunged  deep  into  the  controversy  on  Matter  and  Spirit, 
and,  as  an  escape  from  Dr.  Priestley's  Materialism,  where  he  felt 
himself  imprisoned  by  the  logician's  spell,  like  Ariel  in  the  cloven 
pine-tree,  he  became  suddenly  enamoured  of  Bishop  Berkeley's  fairy- 
world,^  and  used  in  all  companies  to  build  the  universe,  like  a  brave 
poetical  fiction,  of  fine  words — and  he  was  dee)>read  in  Malebranche, 
and  in  Cudworth's  Intellectual  System  (a  huge  pile  of  learning, 
unwieldy,  enormous)  and  in  Lord  Brook's  hieroglyphic  theories,  and 
in  Bishop  Butler's  Sermons,  and  in  the  Duchess  of  Newca'Aie's 
fantastic  folios,  and  in  Clarke  and  South  and  Tillotson,  and  all  the 
fine  thinkers  and  masculine  reasoners  of  that  age — and  Leibnitz's 
Pre-Eitabliihed  Harmony  reared  its  arch  above  his  head,  like  the 
rainbow  in  the  cloud,  convenanting  with  the  hopes  of  nun — and  then 
he  fell  plump,  ten  thousand  fathoms  down  (but  his  wings  saved  him 
harmless)  into  the  hortus  siccus  of  Dissent,  where  he  pared  religion 
down  to  the  standard  of  reason,  and  stripped  faith  of  mystery,  and 

*  Mr.  Coleriflj-f  named  hi»  tldest  Bon  (the  writer  of  some  beautiful  Sonnets) 
after  Hartley,  ami  the  second  after  Berkeley.  The  third  was  called  Derwent, 
after  the  river  of  that  name.  Nothing  can  be  more  characteristic  of  his  mind 
than  this  circMmstance,  All  his  ideas  indeed  arc  like  a  riv  ;,  flowing  on  for 
ever,  and  still  murmuring  as  it  flows,  discharging  its  waters  and  still  replenished— 

*  And  so  by  many  winding  nooks  it  strays. 
With  willing  sport  to  the  wild  ocean  ! ' 
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preached  Christ  crucified  and  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead,  and  so 
dwelt  for  a  while  in  the  spirit  with  .lohn  Hus.  and  Jerome  of 
i  rague  and  Socinus  and  old  John  Zisca,  and  ran  through  Neal's 
History  of  the  Puritans,  and  Calamy's  Non-Conformists'  Memorial, 
having  like  thoughts  and  passions  with  them— but  then  Spinoza 
became  his  God,  and  he  took  up  the  vast  chain  of  being  in  his  hand, 
and  the  round  world  became  the  centre  and  the  soul  of  all  things  in 
some  shadowy  sens^c,  forlorn  of  meaning,  and  around  him  he  beheld 
tlie  living  traces  and  the  sky-pointing  proportions  of  the  mighty  Pan 
—but  poetry  redeemed  him  from  this  spectral  philosophy,  and 
he  bathed  his  heart  in  beauty,  and  gazed  at  the  golden  li-ht  of 
heaven,  and  drank  of  the  spirit  of  the  universe,  and  wandered  at  eve 
by  tairy-stream  or  fountain, 

ixn,    '  l~r^!"!'  *"  '*'"  """ght  but  beauty. 

When  he  heard  the  voice  of  that  Almighlv  One 

In  every  breeze  that  blew,  or  wave  that  ,i,urmured  '_ 

and  wedded  with  truth  in  Plato's  shade,  and  in  the  writings  of 
Proclus  and  Plotmus  saw  the  ideas  of  things  in  the  etema  mind 
and  unto  ded  all  mysterie.  with  the  Schoolmen  and  fathomed  h^ 
depths  of  Duns  Scotus  ard  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  entered  the  thrd 
heaven  with  Jacob  Behmen,  and  walked  hand  in  hand  with  Sweden 
borg  through  the  p^,v,  lons  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  sung  hrfalth 
n  the  promise  and  m  the  word  in  his  ^.AyL,  Xl^  -and 
lowering  himself  from   that  dizzy  height,  poised  himself  on  Milton", 

Jeremy  Taylor,  and  wept  over  Bowles's  Sonnets,  .„d  studied 
Cowper,  blank  verse  and  betook  himself  to  Thomson's  Castle  of 
Indolence,  and  sported  with  the  wits  of  Charles  the  Second'    Ivs 

Bu  1°  P  k".  ^""'^'  ""^  ''^''^"^  S"-'"''^  «y'-  -d  that  o^the  .Sn 
Bull^Arbuthnot  s  we  mean,  not  Mr.  Croker's),  and  Hall  ed  w  th 
the  B„„,h  Essayists  and  Novelist,,  and  knew  al  qualities  of  nKe 
modern  writers  with  a  learned  spirit,  Johnson  an7  r  f  k  ! 
.unius  and  Burke,  and  Godwin,'' and  the"!:^::  ^^  tl  '  :„" 
.'ean  Jacques  Rousseau,  and  Voltaire,  and  Marivaux,  and  Crel  lion 
ad  thousands  more-now  •  laughed  with  Rabelais  in  hireasv  h  ir '' 
or    pointed    to    Hogarth,    or   afterwards  dwelt  on   Claude'/  cla,l 

RomrrnT  *'V^  TT  i  ^"P"^^^''  -'^  "'"P-^'l  th  women 
at  Rome  to  hgures  that  had  walked  out  of  his  pictures,  or  visited  T 
Oratory  of  Pisa,  and  described  the  works  of  Giorto  and  Ghii^^^daio 

Dea^  whrih^f  '^""  "^Tu        '  '''  P'""' '  °f  "-  Trium^hTf 
but    hi       K      ^    ^'^"'"  '"/  "'  ''■^^-  '°™'^«^  ^'^  dreadful  dart 

fmt  the  rich  and  ,r      ty  of  the         ..  quail  and  shrink  before  it ;' 
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and  in  that  land  of  siren  sights  and  sounds,  saw  a  dance  of  peasant 
girls,  and  was  charmed  with  lutes  and  gondolas,— or  wandered  into 
Germany  and  lost  himself  in  the  labyrinths  of  the  Hartz  Forest 
and  of  the  Kantt-an  philosophy,  and  amongst  the  cabalistic  names  of 
Fichtc  and  Schelling  and  Lessing,  and  God  knows  who — thi»  was 
long  after,  but  all  the  former  while,  he  had  nerved  his  heart  and  filled 
his  eyes  with  tears,  as  he  hailed  the  rising  orb  of  liberty,  since 
quenchi-d  in  darkness  and  in  blood,  and  had  kindled  his  atFections  at 
the  blaze  of  the  Frencli  Revolution,  and  sang  for  joy  v;-hen  the 
towers  of  the  Bastile  and  the  proud  places  of  the  insolent  and  the 
oppressor  fell,  and  would  have  floated  his  bark,  freighted  with 
fondest  fancies,  across  the  Atlantic  wave  with  Southey  and  others  to 
seek  for  peace  and  freedom — 

*  In  Philarinonia's  undivided  dale  !' 

Alas  !  '  Frailty,  thy  name  is  Gcniu;  !  ' — What  is  become  of  all 
this  mighty  heap  of  hope,  of  thought,  of  learning,  and  humanity  ? 
It  has  ended  in  swallowing  doses  of  oblivion  and  in  writing 
paragraphs  in  the  Courier. — Such  and  so  little  is  the  mind  of  man  I 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Coleridge  could  keep  on  at 
the  rate  he  set  ofF;  he  c  dd  not  realize  all  he  knew  or  thought,  and 
less  could  not  fix  his  desultory  ambition  ;  other  stimulants  supplied 
the  place,  and  kept  up  the  intoxicating  dream,  the  fever  and  the 
madness  of  his  early  impressions.     Liberty   (the  philosopher's  and 
the  poet's  bride)  had  fallen  a  victim,  meanwhile,  to  the  murderous 
practices  of  the  hag.  Legitimacy.     Proscribed  by  court-hirelings,  too 
romantic  for  the  herd  of  vulgar  politicians,  our  enthusiast  stood  at 
bay,  and  at  last  turned  on  the  pivot  of  a  subtle  casuistry  to  the  unclean 
side:   bill  his  discursive  reason  would  not  let  him  trammel  himself 
into  a  poet-laureate  or  stamp-distributor,  and  he  stopped,  ere  he  had 
quite    passed    that   well-known   'bourne  from    whence    no    traveller 
returns ' — and  so  has  sunk  into  torpid,  uneasy  repose,  tantalized  by 
useless  resources,  haunted  by  vain  imaginings,  his  lips  idly  moving,  but 
his  heart  for  ever  still,  or,  as  the  shattered   chords  vibrate  of  them- 
selves, making  melancholy  music  to   the  ear  of  memory!      Such  is 
the   fate  of  genius  in  an   age,   when    in    the  unequal   contest   with 
sovereign  wrong,  every  man  is  ground  to  powder  who  is  not  either  a 
horn   slave,   or   who  docs   not   willingly   and   at  once   otTer   up    the 
yearnings    of  humanity   and   the   dictates   of  reason    as   a   welcome 
sacrifice  to  besotted  prejudice  and  loathsome  power. 

Of  all  Mr.  Coleridge's  productions,  the  Annent  Mariner  is  the 
only  one  that  we  could  with  confidence  put  into  any  person's  hands, 
on  whom  we  wished  to  impress  a  favourable  idea  of  his  extraordinary 
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powers.  Lit  whateier  other  objection,  be  made  to  it,  it  is  unquei- 
tionably  a  work  ot  penius— of  wild,  irregular,  overwhelming  imai;ina- 
tion,  and  has  that  nc'.i,  varied  movement  in  the  verse,  which  gives  a 
distant  idea  of  the  lofty  or  changeful  tones  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  voice. 
In  the  Chnstabcl,  there  is  ore  splendid  passage  on  divid.-u  frier-  ship. 
The  Tramlal'wn  „f  Schiller' i  WaUenste'm  is  also  a  masterlv  production 
in  Its  kind,  faithful  and  spirited.  Among  his  smaller  pieces  there  are 
occasional  bursts  of  pathos  and  fancy,  equal  to  what  we  might  expect 
from  him  ;  but  these  form  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule.  Such, 
for  instance,  is  his  affecting  Sonnet  to  the  author  of  the  Robbers. 

'Schiller  !  that  hour  I  would  have  wish'd  to  die, 
If  through  the  shuddVing  midnight  I  had  sent 
From  the  daik  dungeon  of  the  tower  time-rent. 

That  fearful  voice,  a  famish'd  father's  cry 

That  in  no  after-moment  aught  less  vast 

Might  stamp  me  mortal  !     A  triumphant  shout 
Black  horror  scream'd,  and  all  her  gublin  rout 

From  the  more  with'ring  scene  diminish'd  pass'd. 

Ah  !  Bard  tremendous  in  sublimity! 
Could  I  behold  thee  in  thy  loftier  mood, 

Wand'ring  at  eve,  with  finely  frenzied  eye. 

Beneath  some  vast  old  tempest-swinging  wood  I 
Awhile,  with  mute  awe  gazing,  I  woulil  l)n)od 

Then  weep  aloud  in  a  wild  ecstasy.' 

His  Tragedy,  entitled  Rtmorir,  is  full  of  beautiful  and  striking 
passages,  but  it  does  not  place  the  author  in  the  first  rank  of  dramatic 
writers._  But  if  Mr.  Coleridge's  works  do  not  place  him  in  that  rank, 
they  injure  instead  of  conveying  a  just  idea  of  the  man,  for  he  himself 
IS  certainly  in  the  first  class  of  general  intellect. 

If  our  author's  poetry  is  inferior  to  his  conversation,  his  prose  is 
utterly  abortive.  Hardly  a  gleam  is  to  be  found  in  it  of  the  brilliancy 
and  richness  of  those  stores  of  thought  and  language  that  he  pours  out 
incessantly,  when  they  are  lost  like  drops  of  water  in  the  ground. 
The  principal  work,  in  which  he  has  attempted  to  embody  his  general 
views  of  things,  is  the  Friend,  of  which,  though  it  contains  some 
noble  passages  and  fine  trains  of  thought,  prolixity  and  obscurity  are 
the  most  frequent  characteristics. 

No  two  persons  can  be  conceived  more  opposite  in  character  or 
genius^than  the  subject  of  the  present  and  of  the  preceding  sketch. 
Mr.  Godwin,  with  less  natural  capacity,  and  with  fewer  acquired 
advantages,  by  concentrating  his  mind 'on  some  yiven  object,  and 
doing  what  he  had  to  do  with  all  his  might,  has  accomplished  much, 
and  will  leave  more  than  one  monument  of  a  powerful  intellect  behind' 
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him;    Mr.  Coleridge,  by  dissipating   hi»,  and  dallying  with  ewry 
subiect  by  turns,  l.as  done  little  or  nothing  to  jiiat.ly  to  the  world  or 
to  posterity,  the  high  opinion  which  all  who  have  ever  heard  him 
converse,  or  known  him  intimately,  with  one  accord  entertain  ol  him. 
Mr.  Godwin's  faculties  have  kept  at  home,  and  plied  their  task  in  the 
workshop  of  the  brain,  diligently  and  effeciually  :   Mr.  Coleridge  . 
have  gossiped  away  their  time,  and  gadJcd   about  from   house  to 
house,  as  if  life's  business  were  to  melt  the  hours  in  listless  talk. 
Mr.  Godwin  is  intent  on  a  subject,  only  as  it  concerns  himsell  and 
his  reputation ;  he  works  it  out    is  a  matter  of  duty,  and  discards 
from  his  mind  whatever  does  not  forward  his  main  object  as  impertinent 
and  vain.     Mr.  Coleridge,  on  the  other  hand,  delights  in  notlnng  but 
episodes  and  digressions,  neglects  whatever  he  undertakes  to  perform, 
and  can  act  only  on  spontaneous  impulses,  without  object  or  method. 
'He  cannot   be   constrained    by  mastery.'       While    he   should   U- 
occupied  with  a  given  pursuit,  h-  is  tliinking  of  a  thousand  other 
things ;  a  thousand  tastes,  a  tho'     nd  objects  tempt  him,  and  distract 
his  mind,  which  keeps  open  house,  and  entertain,  all  comers;  and 
after  being  fatigued  and  amused  with  morning  calls  from  idle  visitors, 
finds  the  day  consumed  and  its  business  unconduded.     Mr.  Godwin, 
on  the  contrary,  is  somewhat  exclusive  and  unsocial  m  his  habits  ot 
mind,  entertains  no  company  but  what  he  gives  his  whole  time  and 
attention  to,  and  wisely  writes  over  the  doors  of  his  understanding, 
his  fancv,  and  his  senses—'  No  admittance  except  on  business.       He 
has  none  of  that  fastidious  refinement  and  false  delicacy,  which  might 
lead  him  to  balance  between  the  endless  variety  of  modern  attain- 
ments.    He  does  not  throw  away  his  life  (nor  a  single  h;.lf-hour  ot 
iti  in  adjusting  the  claims  of  different  accomplishments,  and  in  choos- 
ing between  them  or  making  himself  master  of  them  all.      He  sets 
about  Ills  task,  (whatever  it  mav  be)  and  goes  through  it  with  spirit 
and  fortitude.     He  has  the  happiness  to  think  an  author  the  greatest 
character  in  the  world,  and  himself  the  greatest  author  in  it.     Mr. 
Coleridge,  in  writing  an  harmonious  stanza,  would  stop  to  consider 
whether  there  was  not  more  grace  and  beauty  in  a  ft»  df  trots,  and 
would  not  proceed  till  he  had  resolved  this  cjucstion  by  a  chain  ot 
metaphysical  reasoning  without  end.     Not  so  Mr.  Godwin.     That  is 
best  to  him,  which  he  can  do  best.     V  ■  does  not  waste  himself  .n 
vain    aspirations    and    effeminate    sympathies.       He    is    blind,    deal, 
insensible  to  all  but  the  trump  of  Fame.     Plays,  operas,  painting, 
music,  ball-rooms,  wealth,  fasl  ion,  titles,  lords,  ladies,  touch  him  not 
—all  these  are  no  more  to  him  than  to  the  magician  in  his  cell,  and 
he  writes  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  through  good  report  and  evil 
report.     Pingo  in  cUrmtalcm—U  his  motto.     He  neither  envies  nor 
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admires  what  others  are,  but  is  contented  to  be  what  he  is,  and  strires 
to  do  the  utmost  he  can.  Mr.  Coleridge  has  flirted  with  the  Muses 
as  with  a  set  of  mistresses:  Mr.  Godwin  has  been  married  twice,  to 
Reason  and  to  Fancy,  and  has  to  boast  no  short-lived  proycny  by 
e.ich.  So  to  speak,  he  has  valvej  belonging  to  his  mind,  to  regulite 
the  quantity  ol  gas  admitted  into  it,  so  that  like  the  bare,  unsighily, 
but  weil-coiiiimcted  steam-vessel,  it  cuts  its  liquid  way,  and  arrives  at 
its  promised  end  :  while  Mr.  Coleridge's  bark,  '  taught  with  the  little 
nautilus  to  sail,'  the  sport  of  every  breath,  dancing  to  every  wave, 
•  Voiith  at  its  proiv,  anil  Pleasure  at  its  helm,' 

flutters  its  gaudy  pennons  in  the  air,  glitters  in  the  sun,  hut  we  wait 
in  vain  to  hear  of  its  arrival  in  the  destined  harbour.  Mr.  Godwin, 
with  less  variety  and  vividness,  with  less  subtlety  and  susceptibility 
both  of  thought  and  feeling,  has  had  firmer  nerves,  a  more  determined 
purpose,  a  more  comprehensive  grasp  of  his  subject,  and  the  results 
are  as  we  find  them.  Each  has  met  with  his  reward  :  for  justice  has, 
after  all,  been  done  to  the  pretensions  of  each  ;  and  we  must,  in  all 
cases,  use  means  to  ends  I 

It  was  a  niisfortune  to  any  man  of  talent  to  be  horn  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  last  century.  Genius  stopped  the  way  of  Legitimacy,  and 
therefore  it  was  to  be  abated,  crushed,  or  set  aside  as  a  nuisance. 
The  spirit  of  the  monarchy  was  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
The  flame  of  liberty,  the  light  of  intellect,  was  to  be  extinguish'cd 
with  the  sword — or  with  slander,  whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the 
sword.  The  war  between  power  and  reason  was  carried  on  by  the 
first  of  these  abroad — by  the  last  at  home.  No  quarter  was  given 
(then  "-  now)  by  the  Government-critics,  the  authorised  censors  of 
the  ss,  to  those  who  followed  the  dictates  of  independenoe,  who 
listened  to  the  voice  of  the  tempter.  Fancy.  Instead  of  "athrring 
truits  and  flowers,  immortal  fruits  and  amaranthine  .lowers,  they  sonn 
found  themselves  beset  not  only  by  a  host  of  prejudices,  but  assailed 
with  all  the  engines  of  power,  by  nicknames,  by  lies,  by  all  the  arts 
of  malice,  interest  and  hypocrisy,  without  the  possibility  of  their 
defending  themselves  'from  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm,'  that 
poured  down  upon  them  from  the  strong-holds  of  corruption  and 
authority.  The  philosophers,  the  dry  abstract  reasoners,  submitted 
to  this  reverse  pretty  well,  and  armed  themselves  with  patience  '  as 
with  triple  steel,'  to  bear  discomfiture,  persecution,  and  disgrace 
But  the  poets,  the  creatures  of  sympathy,  could  not  stand  the  frowns 
both  of  king  and  people.  They  did  not  like  to  be  shut  out  when 
places  and  pensions,  when  the  critic's  praises,  and  the  laurel-wreath 
were  about  to  be  distributed.     They  did  not  stomach  being  tent  to 
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Covfniry,  and  Mr.  Coleri.lge  sovindrd  a  retreat  for  them  by  the  help 

of  casuistry,  and   a  musical  voice '  His  wordt  were  hollow,  but 

they  pleased  the  ear '  of  hii  friends  of  the  I-ake  School,  who  turned 
baclv  dis;',usted  and  panic-struck  from  the  dry  desert  of  unpopulariij, 
like  Hassan  the  camel-driver, 

*  And  curs'd  the  hour,  and  cur>M  tiif  luckless  day, 
When  tirst  from  Mhiraz'  walls  they  bent  their  way.' 

They  are  safely  inclosed  there,  but  Mr.  Coleridge  did  not  enter 
with  them ;  pitching  his  tent  upon  the  barren  «■  is'e  without,  and 
having  no  abiding  place  nor  city  of  rdn^e  ! 


REV.  MR.  IRVING 

This  pen'lenian  has  gained  an  almost  unprecedented,  and  not  an 
altogether  unmerited  popularity  as  a  preacher.  As  he  is,  perhaps, 
though  a  burning  and  a  shining  light,  not  *  one  of  the  fixed,'  we  shall 
take  this  opportunity  of  discussing  his  merits,  while  be  is  at  his 
meridian  height  i  and  in  doing  so,  shall  '  nothing  extenuate,  nor  set 
down  aught  in  malice.' 

Few  circumstances  show  the  prevailing  and  preposterous  rage  for 
novelty  in  a  more  striking  point  of  view,  th.in  the  success  of  Mr. 
Irving's  oratory.  People  go  to  hear  him  in  crowds,  and  come  away 
with  a  mixture  of  delight  and  astonishment — they  go  again  to  see  if 
the  effect  will  continue,  and  send  others  to  try  to  find  out  the 
mystery — and  in  the  noisy  conflict  between  extravagant  encomiums 
and  splenetic  objections,  the  true  secret  escapes  observation,  which  is, 
that  the  who'c  thing  is,  nearly  from  beginning  to  end,  a  tramps,  -in 
of  Hills.  If  the  subject  of  these  remarks  had  come  out  as  a  player, 
with  all  his  advantages  of  ligure,  voice,  and  action,  wc  think  he 
would  have  failed ;  if,  as  a  preacher,  he  had  kept  within  the  strict 
bounds  of  pulpit-oratory,  he  would  scarcely  have  been  much  dis- 
tinguished among  his  Calvinistic  brethren :  as  a  mere  author,  he 
would  have  excited  attention  rather  by  his  quaintness  and  affectation 
of  an  obsolete  style  and  mode  of  thinking,  than  by  any  thing  else. 
But  he  has  contrived  to  jumble  these  several  characters  together  in  an 
unheard-of  and  unwarranted  manner,  and  the  fascination  is  altogether 
irresistible.  Our  Caledonian  divine  is  equally  an  anomaly  in  religion, 
in  literature,  in  personal  appearance,  and  in  public  speaking.  To 
hear  a  person  spout  Shakspeare  on  the  suge  is  nothing — the  charm  is 
nearly  worn  out — but  to  hear  any  one  spout  Shakspeare  (and  that 
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not  In  a  sneaking  umlei-ione,  but  at  the  top  of  hii  voice,  and  wi-.h 
the  full  breadth  of  his  chest)  from  a  Caivinistic  julpit,  is  new 
and  wonderful.  The  Fancy  liave  lately  lost  somethin;;  of  their  gloss 
in  public  cMimaiion,  and  after  the  last  tlglit,  few  would  go  far 
to  see  a  Neat  or  a  Spring  set-to  ; — but  to  sec  a  ni.m  wlio  is  .able 
to  enter  the  ring  with  either  of  them,  or  bran  lis'i  a  quarter-staff 
with  hriar  Tuck,  or  a  broad-sword  with  Shaw  tlic  Life-guard's 
man,  stand  up  in  a  strait-laced  old-fashioned  pul])it,  and  handy 
dialectics  with  modern  philosophers,  or  give  a  cr'iuluitocl  to  a 
cabinet  minister,  there  is  somethin'^  in  a  sight  like  this  also,  that  is  a 
cure  for  sore  eyes.  It  is  as  if  Crib  or  Molyneux  had  turned 
Methodist  parson,  or  i*  if  a  Patagonian  savage  were  to  come 
forward  .•'s  the  patron-saint  of  Fvangelical  religion.  Again,  the 
docti.ae  ot  eteinal  punishn^ent  was  ej:ie  of  the  staple  argi:T.ents  with 
which,  everla.-ingly  drawled  out,  the  old  school  of  Prcshytciian 
divines  used  to  keep  their  audiences  aw.ike,  or  lull  them  to  sleep; 
but  to  which  people  of  taste  and  fashion  ;iaid  little  .attention,  as 
inelegant  and  barbarous,  till  Mr.  Irving,  with  his  cast-iron  features 
and  sledge-hammer  blows,  puffing  like  a  grim  Vulcan,  set  to  work 
to  iorge  more  classic  thunderbolts,  and  kindle  the  expiring  flames 
anew  with  the  very  sweepings  of  sceptical  and  infidel  libraries,  so 
as  to  excite  a  ple<nsing  horror  in  the  femalo  part  of  his  congregation. 
In  short,  our  popular  declaimer  has,  contrary  to  the  Scripture  caution, 
put  new  wine  into  old  bottles,  or  new  cloth  on  old  garments.  He 
ha',  with  an  unlimited  and  daring  licence,  mixed  the  sacred  and  the 
profane  together,  the  carnal  and  the  spiritual  man,  the  petulance  of 
the  bar  with  the  dogmatism  of  the  puljiit,  the  theatrical  and  theo- 
logical, the  modern  and  the  obsolete;  —  what  wonder  th.at  this 
splendid  piece  of  patchwork,  splendid  by  contradiction  and  contrast, 
has  delighted  some  and  confounded  others  ?  The  more  serious  part 
of  his  congregation  indeed  complain,  though  not  bitterly,  tliat  their 
pastor  has  converted  their  meeting-house  into  a  play-house  :  but  when 
a  lady  of  quality,  introducing  herself  and  her  three  daughters  to  the 
preacher,  assures  him  that  they  have  been  to  all  the  most  fashionable 
places  ot  resort,  the  ojiera,  the  theatre,  assemblies,  Miss  Macauley's 
readings,  and  Exeter-Change,  and  h.ive  been  equally  entertained  no 
where  else,  we  apprehend  that  no  remonstrances  of  a  conmiittee  of 
ruling-elders  v>ill  be  able  to  ng  him  to  his  senses  again,  or  make 
him  forego  such  sweet,  but  ill-assorted  praise.  \Viiat  we  mean  to 
insist  upon  is,  that  i.Ir.  Irving  owes  hi,;  t.-inmphant  success,  not  to 
any  one  qualit;  for  which  he  has  been  extolled,  but  to  a  combination 
ot  qualities,  the  more  slaking  i'  heir  immediate  effect,  in  proportion 
as  they  are  unlooked-for  and  ht^erogeneous,  like  the  violent  opposition 
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of  light  and  >ha>le  in  a  picture.      We  ihall  eadcavour  to  explain  thia 
view  of  the  tubjcct  more  at  large. 

Mr.  Irving,  then,  i«  no  common  or  mean  man.  He  hai  four  or 
ftve  qualities*,  poiaetned  in  a  moderate  or  in  a  paramount  degree, 
which,  added  or  multiphed  together,  fill  up  the  important  ipace  he 
occupies  in  the  public  eye.  Mr.  Irving  »  intellect  iuelf  is  of  a 
•uperior  order ;  he  hai  undoubtedly  both  talcnti  and  acquiremtnti 
beyond  the  ordinary  run  of  every-day  preachers.  These  alone, 
however,  we  hold,  would  not  account  for  a  twentieth  part  of  the 
effect  he  has  produced :  they  would  h.nve  lifted  him  perhaps  out  of 
the  mire  and  slough  of  sordid  obscurity,  but  would  never  have 
launched  him  into  the  ocean-stream  of  popularity,  in  which  he  '  lies 
floating  m.iny  a  rood  '  j — l)ui  to  these  he  adds  uncommon  height, 
a  graceful  figure  and  action,  a  clear  and  powerful  voice,  a  striking, 
if  not  a  line  face,  a  bold  and  fiery  s])irit,  :md  a  moat  portentous 
obliquity  of  vision,  which  throw  him  to  an  immeasurable  distance 
beyond  all  competition,  and  effectually  relieve  whatever  there  might 
be  of  common-place  or  bombast  in  his  style  of  composition.  Put 
the  case  that  Mr.  Irving  had  been  five  feet  hi;;h— Would  he  ever 
have  l)een  heard  of,  or,  as  he  do:R  now,  have-  ' bcstrod>.'  the  world 
like  a  Colossus  ? '  No,  the  thing  speaks  for  itself.  He  would  in 
vain  have  lifted  his  Lilliputian  arm  to  Heaven,  people  would  have 
laughed  at  his  monkey-tricks.  Again,  h.id  he  been  as  tall  as  h>- 
is,  but  had  wanted  other  recommendations,  he  would  have  been 
nothin;^. 

*  The  player's  province  they  but  vainly  try, 
Who  want  these  powers,  deportment,  voice,  and  eye.' 

Concfive  a  rough,  ugly,  shock-headed  Scotchman,  standing  up  in  the 
Caledonian  Chapel,  and  dealing  '  damnation  round  the  land '  in  a 
broad  northern  dialect,  and  with  a  harsh,  screaking  voice,  what  ear 
polite,  uliat  smile  serene  would  have  hailtvl  the  barbarous  prodigy, 
or  not  consicned  him  to  utter  neglect  and  derision  J  But  the  Rev. 
F.dward  Irvinp,  with  all  his  native  wildncss,  '  hath  a  smooth  aspect 
framed  to  make  women  '  saints ;  his  very  unusuiil  size  and  height  are 
carried  off'  and  moulded  into  elegance  by  the  most  admirable  symmetry 
of  form  and  ease  of  gesture;  his  sable  locks,  his  clear  iron-grey 
complexion,  and  firm-set  features,  turn  the  raw,  uncouth  Scotchman 
into  the  likeness  of  a  noble  Italian  picture  j  and  even  his  distortion 
of  sight  only  redeems  the  otherwise  'faultless  monster'  within  the 
bounds  of  humanity,  and,  when  admiration  is  exhausted  and  curiosity 
ceases,  excites  a  new  interest  by  leading  to  the  idle  question  whether 
it  is  an  advantage  to  the  preacher  or  not.  Farther,  give  him  all  his 
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actual  and  remarkable  advanugei  of  body  and  mii  1,  let  him  beat 
tall,  as  (trait,  as  dark  .md  clear  of  ikin,  as  much  at  his  ease,  as  silver- 
tongued,  as  eloquent  and  u  argumentative  as  he  is,  yet  witli  all 
these,  and  without  a  little  charlatanery  to  set  them  otf  he  had  been 
nothing.  He  might,  keeping  within  the  rigid  line  of  his  duty  and 
protfssed  calling,  have  (ireached  on  for  ever  ;  he  might  hav.  divided 
the  old-fashioned  doctrines  of  election,  grace,  reprobation,  predestina- 
tion, into  his  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eightunth  heads,  and  his 
laillj  have  been  looked  for  as  a  '  conummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished  '  ;  l-.c  might  have  defied  the  devil  and  all  his  works,  and  by 
the  help  ot  a  loud  voice  and  strong-set  person — 

'  A  lusty  man  to  ben  an  Abbot  able ;  "— 

have  increased  his  own  congregation,  and  been  (|umed  amon^  the 
godly  as  a  powerful  preacher  of  the  word  ;  but  in  addition  to^this, 
he  went  out  of  his  way  to  attack  Jeremy  Bcnthani,  and  the  town 
was  up  in  arms.  The  thing  was  new.  He  thus  wiped  the  stain  of 
musty  ignorance  and  formal  bigotry  out  of  hij  style.  Mr.  Irving 
must  have  something  superior  in  him,  to  look  over  the  shining  close- 
packed  heads  of  his  congregation  to  have  a  hit  at  the  Great  Jurii- 
conjuli  in  his  study.  He  next,  ere  the  report  of  the  furnier  blow  had 
subsided,  made  a  lunge  at  Mr.  Brougham,  anJ  ulanced  an  eye  at 
Mr.  Canning;  myjii/ia/ Mr.  Coleridse,  and  slullif.,.!  Lord  Liverpool 
in  his  place— in  the  Gallery.  It  was  rare  sport  to  see  him,  '  lik.-  h\- 
eagle  in  a  dovecote,  flutter  the  VoIscLtos  in  Corioli.'  He  his  found 
out  the  secret  of  attracting  by  repelling.  Those  whom  he  is  likely 
to  attack  are  curious  to  hear  what  he  says  of  them  :  they  go  again, 
to  show  that  they  do  not  mind  it.  It  is  no  less  interesting  to  the 
bystanders,  who  like  to  witness  this  sort  ot  uW.m-A.— -like  a  charge 
ot  cavalry,  the  shock,  and  the  resistance.  Mr.  Irving  has,  in  fact, 
without  leave  asked  or  a  licence  granted,  converted  the  Caledonian 
Chapel  mto  a  Westminster  Forum  or  Debating  Society,  with  the 
sanctity  of  religion  added  to  it.  Our  spirited  polemic  is  not 
contented  to  defend  the  citadel  of  orthodoxy  against  all  impugners, 
and  shut  himself  up  in  texts  of  Scripture  and  huge  volumes  of  the 
Commentators  as  an  impregnable  fortress  ;— he  mcrclv  makes  use  of 
the  strong-hold  of  religion  as  a  resting-place,  from  which  he  sallies 
forth,  armed  with  modern  topics  and  with  penal  fire,  like  Achilles 
of  old  rushing  from  the  Grecian  tents,  against  the  adversaries  of  God 
and  man.  Peter  Aretine  is  said  to  have  laid  the  Princes  of  Euro, 
under  contribution  by  penning  satires  against  them  :  so  Mr. 
keeps  the  public  in  awe  by  insulting  all  their  favourite  idol 
does  not  spare  their  politicians,  their  rulers,  their  moralist; 
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poeU,  their  players,  their  critics,  their  reviewers,  their  magizinc- 
writers  ;  he  levels  their  resorts  of  business,  their  places  of  amusement, 
at  a  blow — their  cities,  churches,  palaces,  ranks  and  professions, 
refinements,  and  elegances — and  leaves  nothing  standing  but  himself, 
a  mighty  landmark  in  a  degener«e  age,  overlooking  the  wide  havoc 
he  has  made !  He  makes  war  upon  all  arts  and  sciences,  upon  the 
faculties  and  nature  of  man,  on  his  vices  and  his  virtues,  on  all 
existing  institutions,  and  all  possible  improvements,  that  nothing  may 
be  left  but  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  and  that  lie  may  be  the  head  of  it. 
He  literally  sends  a  challenge  to  all  London  in  the  name  of  the 
King  of  Heaven,  to  evacuate  its  streets,  to  disperse  its  population, 
to  lay  aside  its  employments,  to  burn  its  wealth,  to  renounce  its 
vanities  and  pomp ;  and  for  what  f — that  he  may  enter  in  as  the 
King  of  Glory  ;  or  aftfr  enforcing  his  threat  with  the  battering-ram 
of  logic,  the  grape-shot  of  rhetoric,  and  the  cross-fire  of  his  double 
vision,  reduce  the  British  metropolis  to  a  Scottish  heath,  with  a  few 
miserable  hovels  upon  it,  where  they  may  worship  God  according  to 
till  root  of  iht  mntUr,  and  where  an  old  man  with  a  blue  bonnet,  a 
fair-haired  girl,  and  a  little  child  would  form  the  flower  of  his  flock ! 
Such  is  the  ])retcn8ion  and  the  boast  of  this  new  Peter  tlie  Hermit, 
who  would  get  rid  of  all  we  have  done  in  the  way  of  improvement 
on  a  state  of  barbarous  ignorance,  or  still  more  barbarous  prejudice, 
in  order  to  begin  again  on  a  tabula  rata  of  Calvinism,  and  have  a 
world  of  his  own  making.  It  is  not  very  surprising  that  when 
nearly  the  whole  mass  and  texture  of  civil  society  is  indicted  as  a 
nuisance,  and  threatened  to  be  pulled  down  as  a  rotten  building  readv 
to  fall  on  the  heads  of  the  inhabitants,  that  all  classes  of  people  run 
to  hear  the  crash,  and  to  see  the  engines  and  levers  at  work  which 
are  to  effect  this  laudable  purpose.  What  else  can  be  the  meaning 
of  our  preacher's  taking  upon  himself  to  denounce  the  sentiments  of 
the  most  serious  professors  in  great  cities,  as  vitiated  and  stark-naught, 
of  relegating  religion  to  his  native  glens,  and  pretending  that  the 
hymn  ot  praise  or  the  sigh  of  contrition  cannot  ascend  acceptably 
to  the  throne  of  grace  from  the  crowded  street  as  well  as  from  the 
barren  rock  or  silent  valley  ?  Why  put  this  affront  upon  his  hearers  ? 
\V'hy  belie  his  own  aspirations  ? 

•  God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town.' 

So  says  the  poet ;  does  Mr.  Irving  say  so  ?  If  he  does,  and  finds 
the  air  of  the  city  death  to  his  piety,  why  does  he  not  return  home 
again  ?  But  if  he  can  breathe  it  with  impunity,  and  still  retain  the 
fervour  of  his  early  enthusiasm,  and  the  simplicity  and  ptu'ity  of  the 
faith  that  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  why  not  extend  the  benefit 
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of  his  own  experience  to  others,  instead  of  taunting  them  with  a  vapid 
pastoral  theory?  Or,  if  our  popular  and  eloquent  divine  finds  a 
change  !n  himself,  that  flattery  prevent.-,  lie  ,i;;''.i,  r.h  of  grace,  that  he 
is  becoming  the  God  of  his  own  idol  .try  by  bfl:;g  ,1  at  of  others, 
that  the  glittering  of  coronet-coaches  ■•lli-.g  down  J  iolborn-Hill  to 
Hatton  Garden,  that  titled  beauty,  that  t<  '  r  irli.Tiien..iry  complexion 
of  his  audience,  the  compliments  of  poets,  and  i;.e  stare  of  peers 
discompose  his  wandering  thoughts  a  little  ;  and  yet  that  he  cannot 
give  up  these  strong  temptations  tugging  at  his  heart ;  why  not 
extend  more  charity  to  others,  and  show  more  candour  in  speaking 
of  himself?  There  is  either  a  good  deal  of  bigoted  intolerance  with 
a  deplorable  want  of  self  knowledge  in  all  this  ;  or  at  least  an  equal 
degree  of  cant  and  quackery. 

To  which  ever  cause  we  are  to  attribute  this  hyperbolical  tone, 
we  hold  it  certain  he  could  not  have  adopted  it,  if  he  had  been  a  liule 
man.  But  his  imposing  figure  and  dignified  manner  enable  him  to 
hazard  sentiments  or  assertions  that  would  be  fatal  to  others.  His 
controversial  daring  is  baclcJ  by  his  bodily  prowess  ;  and  by  bringing 
his  intellectual  pretensions  boldly  into  a  line  with  his  physica] 
accomplishments,  he,  indeed,  presents  a  very  formidable  front  to  the 
sceptic  or  the  scoffer.  Take  a  cubit  from  his  stature,  and  his  whole 
manner  resolves  itself  into  an  impertinence.  But  with  that  ad.iition, 
he  overcrows  the  town,  browbeats  their  prejudices,  and  bullies  them 
out  of  their  senses,  and  is  not  afraid  of  being  contrailicted  by  any 
one  less  than  himstlf.  It  may  be  said,  that  indiviciuals  with  grea't 
personal  defects  have  made  a  considerable  figure  as  public  speakers  ; 
and  Mr.  \\'ilberforce,  among  others,  may  be  held  out  as  an  instance.' 
Nothing  can  be  more  insignificant  as  to  mere  outward  ai>' caraicf, 
and  yet  he  is  listened  to  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But' he  dots 
not  wiild  it,  he  does  not  insult  or  bully  it.  He  leads  by  following 
opinion,  he  trims,  he  shifts,  he  glides  on  the  silvery  founds  of  his 
undulating,  flexible,  cautiously  modulated  voice,  winding  his  way 
betwixt  heaven  and  earth,  now  courting  popularity,  now  calling 
servility  to  his  aid,  and  with  a  large  estate,  the  'saints,'  and  the 
population  of  Yorkshire  to  swell  his  influence,  never  venturing  on 
the  forlorn  hope,  or  doing  any  thing  more  than  'hitting  the  house 
between  wind  and  water.'  Yet  he  is  probably  a  cleverer  man  than 
Mr.  Irving. 

There  is  a  Mr.  Fox,  a  Dissenting  Minister,  as  fluent  a  .speaker, 
with  a  sweeter  voice  and  a  more  animated  and  beneficent  countenance 
than  Mr.  Irving,  who  expresses  himself  with  manly  spirit  at  a  public 
meeting,  fakes  a  hand  at  whist,  and  is  the  darling  of  his  congregation  ; 
but  he  is  no  more,  because  he  is  diminutive  in  person.     His  head  is 
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not  seen  above  the  crowd  the  length  of  a  street  off.  H?  is  the 
Duke  of  Sussex  in  miniature,  but  the  Duke  of  Sussex  doe^  not  go 
to  hear  him  preach,  as  lie  attends  Mr.  Irvinj^,  who  rises  up  against 
him  like  a  martcllo  tower,  and  is  nothing  loth  to  confront  [he  spirit 
of  a  man  of  genius  with  the  blood-royal.  We  allow  there  are,  or 
may  be,  talents  sufficient  to  produce  this  equality  without  a  single 
personal  advantage  ;  but  wc  deny  that  this  would  be  the  eifect  of  any 
that  our  great  preacher  jiossesses.  We  conceive  it  not  improbable 
that  the  consciousness  of  muscular  power,  that  the  itdmiration  of  his 
person  by  strangers  might  first  have  inspired  Mr.  Irving  with  an 
ambition  to  be  something,  intellectually  speaking,  and  have  given 
him  confidence  to  attempt  the  greatest  things.  He  has  not  failed 
for  want  of  courage.  The  public,  as  well  as  the  fair,  are  won  by 
a  show  of  gallantry.  Mr.  Irving  has  shrunk  from  no  opinion,  how- 
ever paradoxical.  He  has  scrupled  to  avow  no  sentiment,  however 
obnoxious.  He  has  revived  exploded  prejudices,  he  has  scouted 
prevailing  fashions.  He  has  opposed  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  not 
consulted  the  esprit  tie  corps.  He  has  brought  back  the  doctrines  of 
Calvinism  in  all  their  inveteracy,  and  relaxed  the  inveteracy  of  his 
northern  accents.  He  has  turned  religion  and  the  Caledonian 
Chapel  topsy-turvy.  He  has  held  a  play-book  in  one  hand,  and  a 
Bible  in  the  other,  and  quoted  Shakespeare  and  Melancthon  in  the 
same  breath.  The  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  is  no 
longer,  with  his  grafting,  a  dry  withered  stump ;  it  shoots  its  branches 
to  the  skies,  and  hangs  out  its  blossoms  to  the  gale — 

*  MIratunjue  novos  fructus,  et  non  sua  poma.' 

He  has  taken  the  thorns  and  briars  of  scholastic  divinity,  and 
garlanded  them  with  the  flowers  of  modern  literature.  He  has 
done  all  this,  relying  on  the  strength  of  a  remarkably  fine  person  and 
manner,  and  through  that  he  h.ts  succeeded — otherwise  he  would 
have  perished  miserably. 

Dr.  Chalmers  is  not  by  any  means  so  good  a  looking  man,  nor  so 
accomplished  a  speaker  as  Mr.  Irving  ;  yet  he  at  one  time  almost 
equalled  his  oratorical  celebrity,  and  certainly  paved  the  way  foi  him. 
He  has  therefore  more  merit  than  his  admired  pupil,  as  he  has  done 
as  much  with  fewer  means.  He  has  more  scope  of  intellect  and 
more  intensity  of  purpose.  Both  his  matter  and  his  manner,  setting 
aside  his  face  and  figure,  are  more  impressive.  Take  the  volume  of 
'  Sermons  on  Astronomy,'  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  the  '  Four  Orations 
for  the  Oracles  of  God'  which  Mr.  Irving  lately  published,  and  we 
apprehend  there  can  be  no  comparison  as  to  their  success.  The 
first  ran   like  wild-fire  through  the  country,   were  the  darlings  of 
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waterinj^-piaccp,  were  laid  In  the  windows  of  inns'  and  were  to  bt 
met  with  in  all  ])lace8  ot*  public  resort;  while  the  'Orations'  get  on 
but  slov'ly,  on  Milton's  stilts,  and  are  pompously  announced  as  in  a 
Third  tdition.  Wc  believe  the  fairest  and  fondest  of  his  admirers 
would  rather  see  and  hear  Mr.  Irving  than  read  him.  The  reason 
is,  that  the  ground  work  of  his  compositions  is  trashy  and  hackneyed, 
though  set  off  by  extravagant  metaphors  and  an  affected  phraseology  ; 
that  without  the  turn  of  his  head  and  wave  of  his  hand,  his  periuds 
have  nothing  in  them  ;  and  that  he  himself  is  the  only  idea  with 
which  he  lias  yet  enriched  the  public  mind  !  He  must  play  off  his 
person,  as  Orator  Henley  used  to  dazzle  his  hearers  with  his  diamond- 
ring.  The  sniull  frontispiece  prefixed  to  the  *  Orations '  dues  not 
'Tve  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  man,  nor 
ot  thf.-  ease  and  freedom  of  his  motions  in  the  pulpit.  How  different 
is  Dr.  Chalmers!  He  is  like  *a  monkey-preacher*  to  the  other. 
He  cannot  boast  oi  personal  appearance  to  set  him  off.  But  then 
he  is  like  the  very  genius  or  demon  of  theological  controversy 
personified.  He  has  neither  airs  nor  graces  at  command;  he  thinks 
nothing  ot  himself:  he  has  nothing  theatrical  about  him  (which 
cann  )t  be  said  of  his  successor  and  rival)  ;  but  you  see  a  man  in 
mortal  throes  and  agony  with  doubts  and  difficulties,  seizing  stubborn 
knotty  points  with  his  teeth,  tearing  t*  'ith  his  hands,  and  a  rain- 

ing hih  eyeballs  till  they  almost  start  their  pockets,  in  pursuit 

of  a  train  of  visionary  easoning,  hi  -  -  Highland  seer  v,ith  his 
second  sight.  The  description  of  Balfour  of  Ijurley  in  his  cave, 
with  his  Bible  in  one  hand  and  his  sword  in  the  other,  contending 
'.vidi  the  imaginary  enemy  ot  mankind,  gasping  for  breath,  and  with 
the  cold  moisture  running  down  his  face,  gives  a  lively  idea  of 
Dr.  Chalmers's  prophetic  fury  in  the  pulpit.  If  we  could  have 
looked  in  to  have  sion  Hurley  hard-beset  *by  the  coinage  of  his  heat- 
oppressed  l^ain,'  who  would  have  asked  whether  he  w;is  a  hand  -ume 
man  or  not?  It  would  be  enough  to  see  a  man  haunted  by  a  spirit, 
under  the  strong  and  entire  dominion  of  a  wilful  hallucination.  So 
the  integrity  and  vehemence  of  Dr.  Chalmers's  manner,  the  deter- 
mined way  in  which  he  gives  himself  up  to  his  subject,  or  lays  about 
iiim  and  buffets  sceptics  and  gain-sayers,  arrests  attention  in  hpite  (if 
every  other  circumstance,  and  fixes  it  on  that,  and  that  alone,  which 
excites  such  interest  and  such  eagerness  in  his  own  breast !  Besides, 
i;e  is  a  logician,  has  a  theory  in  support  of  whatever  he  chooses  to 

'  We  remember  finding  the  volume  in  the  orchard  at  Burford-bridge  near 
Boxhill,  and  passing  a  whole  anH  very  delightful  morning  in  reading  it,  without 
utiitting  the  «hadc  ot  an  upplc-irec.  We  have  not  been  able  to  pay  Mr,  Irving** 
''  uk  the  same  compliment  of  reading  it  at  a  sitting. 
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advance,  and  weaves  the  tissue  of  his  sophistry  so  close  and  intricate 
that  it  is  difficult  not  to  be  entangled  in  it,  or  to  escape  from  it. 
'There's  magic  in  the  web.'  Whatever  appeals  to  the  pride  ot 
the  liuman  understanding,  has  a  subtle  charm  in  it.  The  iiiind  is 
naturally  pugnacious,  cannot  refuse  a  challenge  of  strength  or  skill, 
sturdily  enters  tiie  lists  and  resolves  to  conquer,  or  to  yield  itself 
vanquished  in  the  forms.  This  is  the  chief  hold  Dr.  Chalmers  had 
upon  his  hearers,  and  upon  the  readers  of  his  'Astronomical  Dis- 
courses.' No  one  was  satisfied  with  his  arguments,  no  one  could 
answer  them,  but  every  one  wanted  to  trv  what  he  could  make  of 
them,  as  we  try  to  find  out  a  riddle.  '  By  his  so  potent  art,'  the 
art  of  laying  down  problematical  premises,  and  drawing  from  the..i 
still  more  doubtful,  but  not  impossible,  conclusions,  'he  could  bedim 
the  noonday  sun,  betwixt  the  f^reen  sea  and  the  azure  vault  set 
roaring  war,'  and  almost  compel  the  stars  in  their  courses  to  testify 
to  his  opinions.  The  mode  in  which  he  undertook  to  make  the 
circuit  of  the  universe,  and  demand  categorical  information  '  now  of 
the  planetary  and  now  of  the  fixed,'  might  put  one  in  mind  of 
Kccate's  mode  ot  ascending  in  a  machine  from  the  stage,  '  midst 
troops  of  spirits,'  in  which  you  now  admire  the  skill  of  the  artist, 
ami  next  tremble  for  the  fate  of  the  performer,  fearing;  that  the 
audacity  of  the  attempt  will  turn  liis  head  or  break  his  neck.  The 
style  of  these  'Discourses'  also,  though  not  , -gant  oi  poetical,  was, 
like  the  subject,  intricate  and  endless.  It  .  ^liat  of  a  man  pushing 
his  way  through  a  labyrinth  of  difficulties,  and  determined  not  to 
flinch.  The  impression  on  the  reader  was  proportionate ;  for,  wliat- 
ever  were  the  merits  of  the  style  or  matter,  both  were  new  and 
striking  ;  and  the  train  of  thought  that  was  unfolded  at  such  length 
and  with  such  strcnuousness,  was  bold,  well-sustained,  and  consistent 
with  itseiK 

Mr.  Irving  wants  the  continuity  of  thought  and  m^.nner  which 
distinguishes  his  rival — and  shines  by  patches  and  in  bursts.  He 
does  not  warm  or  acquire  increasing  force  or  rapidity  with  his 
progress.  He  is  never  hurried  away  by  a  deep  or  lofty  enthusiasm, 
nor  touches  the  highest  point  of  genius  or  fanaticism,  but  'in  tne 
very  srorm  and  whirlwind  of  his  ;  ission,  he  acquires  and  begets  a 
temperance  that  may  give  it  smoothness.'  He  has  the  self-possession 
and  masterly  execution  of  an  experienced  player  or  fencer,  and  does 
not  seem  to  express  his  natural  convictions,  or  to  be  engaged  in  a 
mortal  struggle.  This  greater  ease  and  indifference  is  the  result  of 
Tast  superiority  of  personal  appearance,  which  '  to  be  admired  needs 
but  to  be  seen,'  and  does  not  require  the  possessor  to  work  himself 
up  into  a  passion,  or  to  use  any  violent  contortions  to  gain  attention 
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or  to  keep  it.  These  two  cclebrateil  preachers  are  in  almost  all 
respects  an  antithesis  to  each  other.  If  Mr.  Irving  Is  an  example 
of  what  can  be  done  by  the  help  of  external  advantac;cs,  Dr. 
Chalmers  is  a  proof  of  what  can  be  done  without  them.  The  one 
is  most  indebted  to  his  mind,  the  other  to  his  body.  If  Mr.  Irvinj 
inclines  one  to  suspect  fashionable  or  popular  religion  uf  a  little 
imthrnpomorphit'nm.  Dr.  Clialmcrs  effectually  redeems  it  from  that 
scandal. 


THE    LATE    MR.   HORNE   TOOKE 

M^.  HoRNE  TooKE  Kas  one  of  those  who  may  be  considered  as 
connecting  links  between  s  former  period  and  the  existing  generation. 
His  education  and  accomplishments,  r->y,  his  political  opinions,  were 
of  the  last  age;  his  mind,  and  the  tone  of  his  feelings  were  modern. 
There  was  a  hard,  dry  materialism  in  the  very  texture  of  his  under- 
standing, varnished  over  by  the  external  refinements  of  the  old  school. 
Mr.  Toi)ke  had  great  scope  of  attainment,  ind  great  versatility  of 
pursuit ;  1  ut  the  same  sh.ewdness.  quickness,  cool  self-possession,'  the 
same  literulmss  of  perception,  and  absence  of  passion  and  enthusiasm, 
characterised  nearly  all  he  did,  said,  or  wrote.  He  was  without  a 
rival  (almost)  in  private  conversation,  an  expert  public  speaker,  a 
keen  politician,  a  first-rate  grammarian,  and  the  finest  gentleman  (to 
say  the  least)  of  his  own  party.  He  had  no  imagination  (or  he 
would  not  have  scorned  it  I ) — no  delicacy  of  taste,  no  rooted 
prejudices  or  strong  attachments:  his  intellect  was  like  a  bow  of 
polished  steel,  from  which  he  shot  sharp-pointed  poisoned  arrows  at 
his  friends  in  private,  at  his  enemies  in  public.  His  mind  (so  to 
speak)  had  no  religion  in  it,  and  very  little  even  of  the  moral  qualities 
of  genius ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  the  world,  a  scliolar  bred,  and  a 
most  acute  and  powerful  logician.  He  was  also  a  wit,  and  a  for- 
midable one :  yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether  his  wit  was  any 
thing  more  than  an  excess  of  his  logical  faculty :  ii  did  not  consist 
in  the  play  of  fancy,  but  in  close  and  cutting  combinations  of  the 
understanding.  '  The  law  is  open  to  every  one :  so,'  said  Mr. 
Tooke,  <  is  ihe  London  Tavern  I  '  It  is  the  previous  deduction 
formed  in  the  mind,  and  the  splenetic  contempt  felt  for  a  practical 
sophism,  that  beats  about  the  bush  for,  and  at  last  finds  the  apt  illustra- 
ti  in  ;  not  the  casual,  glancing  coincidence  of  two  objects,  that  points 
out  an  absurdity  to  the  understanding.  So,  on  another  occasion, 
when  Sir  Allan  Gardiner  (who  was  a  candidate  for  Westminster) 
had  objected  to  Mr.   Fox,  that  '  he  wa    dways  against  the  minister, 
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•whether  rii;hl  or  wrong,'  and  Mr.  Fox,  in  his  reply,  had  orerlooked 
this  slip  of  the  tongue,  Mr.  Tooke  immediately  seized  on  it,  and 
ssid,  'he  thought  it  at  least  an  equal  objection  to  Sir  Allan,  that  he 
was  always  with  the  minister,  whether  right  or  wrong.'  This  retort 
had  all  the  efFcct,  and  produced  the  same  surprise  as  the  most 
brilliant  display  of  wit  or  fancy :  yet  it  was  only  the  detecting  a  flaw 
in  an  argument,  like  a  flaw  in  an  indictment,  by  a  kind  of  legal 
pcitin.ncity,  or  rather  by  a  rigid  and  constant  habit  of  attending  to 
the  exact  import  of  every  word  and  clause  in  a  sentence.  Mr. 
Tooke  had  the  luind  of  a  lawyer;  but  it  was  applied  to  a  vast  variety 
of  topics  and  gen; .  al  trains  of  speculation. 

Mr.  Home  Tooke  wa:  in  private  company,  and  among  his  friends, 
the  finlslied  gentleman  of  the  List  age.  His  manners  were  as  fasci- 
nating as  his  conversation  was  spirited  and  delightful.  He  put  one  in 
mind  of  the  burden  of  the  song  o''  '  The  King's  O/il  Caurlier,  cmJ  an 
Old  Cj,;riier  of  the  King's.'  He  was,  however,  of  the  opposite  party. 
It  was  curious  to  hear  our  modern  sciolist  advancing  opinions  of  the 
most  radical  kind  without  any  mixture  of  radical  heat  or  violence,  in 
a  tone  ot  fashionable  nonchalance,  with  elegance  of  gesture  and  attitude, 
and  with  the  most  perfect  good-humour.  In  the  spirit  of  opposition, 
or  in  the  pride  of  logical  superiority,  he  too  often  shocked  the 
prejudices  or  wounded  the  self-love  of  those  about  him,  while  he 
himself  displayed  the  same  unmoved  indifference  or  equanimity.  He 
said  the  most  provoking  things  with  a  laughing  gaiety,  and  a  polite 
attention,  th.tt  there  was  no  withstanding.  He  threw  others  off  their 
guard  by  thwarting  their  favourite  theories,  and  then  availed  himself 
of  the  temperance  of  his  o\\  n  pulse  to  chafe  them  into  madness.  He 
had  not  en;-  particle  of  deference  fdr  the  opinion  of  others,  nor  of 
sympathy  with  their  feelings  ;  nor  had  he  any  obstinate  convictions  of 
his  own  to  defend — 

'Lord  of"  himself,  uncnmbered  with  a  creed  V 

He  took  up  any  topic  by  chance,  and  played  with  it  at  will,  like  a 
juggler  with  his  cups  and  balls.  He  generally  ranged  himself  on  the 
losing  side  ;  and  had  rather  an  ill-natured  delight  in  contradiction, 
and  in  perplexing  the  understandings  of  others,  without  leaving  them 
any  clue  to  guide  them  out  of  the  labyrinth  into  which  he  h->d  led 
them.  Ho  understood,  in  its  perfection,  the  great  art  of  throwing  the 
onus  prohandi  on  his  adversary  ;  and  so  could  maintain  almost  any 
opinion,  however  absurd  or  fantastical,  with  fearless  impunity.  I 
have  heard  a  sensible  and  well-informed  man  say,  that  he  never  was  in 
company  with  Mr.  Tooke  without  being  delighted  and  surprised,  or 
without  feeling  the  conversation  of  every  other  person  to  be  flat  in  the 
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comparison  ;  but  that  he  did  not  recollect  having  ever  heard  him 
make  a  remark  that  struck  him  as  a  sound  and  true  one,  or  that  he 
himself  apiwared  to  think  so.  He  used  to  plague  Fuseli  by  asking 
him  atter  the  origin  of  the  Teutonic  dialects,  and  Dr.  Parr,  by  wish- 
ing to  know  the  meaning  of  the  cc.nmon  copulative,  ],.      Once  at 

*-" *> !'«  defended  Pitt  from  a  charge  of  verbiage,  and  endeavoured 

to  prove  him  superior  to  I'ox.      Some  one  imitated  Pitt's  manner,  to 
show  that  It  was  monotonous,  and  he  imitated  him  also,  to  show  that 
it  was   not.     He  maintained   (what  would  he  not   maintain?)  that 
young  Betty  s  acting  was  finer  than  John  Kemble's,  and  recited  a 
passage  from  Douglas  in  the  manner  of  each,  to  justify  the  prefer- 
ence he  gave  to  the  former.      The  mentioning  this  will  please  the 
living  ;   It  cannot  hurt  the  dead.     He  argued  on  the  same  occasion 
and  in  the  same  breath,  that  Addison's  stjie  was  without  modulation, 
and  that  it  was  physically  impossible  for  any  one  to  write  well,  who 
was  habitually  silent  in  company.     He  sat  like  a  king  at  his  own 
table,  and  gave  law  to  his  guests— and  to  the  world  !      No  man  knew 
better  how  to  manage  his  immediate  circle,  to  foil  or  bring  them  out. 
A  protessed  orator,  beginning  to  address  some  observations  to  Mr 
looke  with  a  voluminous  apology  for  his  youth  and  inexperience,  he 
said,  '  bpeak  up,  young  man  !  '—and  by  taking  him  at  his  word,  cut 
short  the  flower  of  orations.     Person  was  the  only  person  of  whom  he 
stood  in  some  degree  of  awe,  on  account  of  his  prodigious  memory 
and  knowledge  of  his  favourite  subject,  l.anguages.     Sheridan,  it  has 
been  remarked,  said  more  good  things,  but  had  not  an  equal  How  of 
pleasantry.     As  an  instance  of  Ul.  Home  Tooke's  extreme  coolness 
and  command  of  nerve,  it  has  been  mentioned  that  once  at  a  public 
dinner  when  he  had  got  on  the  table  to  return  thanks  for  his  health 
being  drank  with  a  glass  of  wine  in  his  hand,  and  when  there  was  a 
great  clamour  and  opposition  for  some  time,  after  it  had  subsided,  he 
pointed  to  the  glass  to  show  that  it  was  still  full.      Mr.  Holcroft  (the 
author  of  the  Road  to  Rum)  was  one  of  the  most  violent  and  fiery- 
spirited  ot  all  that  motley  crew  of  persons,  who  attended  the  Sundav 
meetings    at   Wimbledon.     One    day   he  was    so    enraged    by  some 
paradox  or  radlery  of  his  host,  that  he  indignantly  rose  from  his  chair, 
and  said,  '  Mr.  Tooke,  you  are  a  scoundrel !  '      His  opponent  with- 
out manifestin  ,  the  least  emotion,  replied,  '  Mr.  Holcroft,  when  is  it 
that  I  am  to  dine  with  you  i  shall  it  be  next  Thursday  ? '— <  If  you 
please,  Mr.  Tooke  !  '  answered  the  angry  philosopher,  and  sat  down 
again.— It   was   delightful    to   see    him   sometimes    turn   from   these 
waspish  or   ludicrous   altercations   with   over-weenirp  antagonists  to 
some  old  friend  and  veteran  politician  seated  at  his  elbow ;  to  hear 
hini  recal   the  time  of  Wilkes  and  Liberty,  the  conversation  mellow- 
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ing  like  the  vi'ine  with  the  smack  o(  age  ;  assenting  to  all  the  old  man 
said,  bringing  out  his  pleasant  train,  and  pam{>i'ring  him  into  childish 
self-importance,  and  sending  him  away  thirty  years  younger  than  he 
came! 

As  a  public  or  at  least  as  a  parliamentary  speaker,  Mr.  Tookc  did 
not  answer  the  expectations  that  had  been  conceived  of  him,  or 
probably  that  he  had  conceived  of  himsel;'.  It  is  natural  for  men  who 
have  felt  a  superiority  over  all  those  whom  they  happen  to  have 
encountered,  to  fjncy  that  this  superiority  will  continue,  and  that  it 
will  extend  from  individuals  to  public  bodies.  There  it  no  rule  in 
the  case  ;  or  rather,  the  probability  lies  the  contrary  way.  That 
which  constitutes  the  excellence  of  conversation  is  of  little  use  in 
addressing  large  assemblies  of  people ;  while  other  qualities  are 
required  that  are  hardly  to  be  looked  for  in  one  and  the  same 
capacity.  The  way  to  move  great  masses  i  '  men  is  to  show  that  you 
yourself  are  moved.  In  a  private  circle,  a  ready  repartee,  a  shrewd 
cross-question,  ridicule  and  banter,  a  caustic  remark  or  an  amusing 
anecdote,  whatever  sets  off  the  individual  to  advantage,  or  gratifies 
the  curiosity  or  piques  the  self-love  of  the  hearers,  keeps  attention 
alive,  and  secures  the  triumph  of  the  speaker — it  is  a  personal 
contest,  and  depends  on  personal  and  momentary  advantaj^es.  But  in 
appealing  to  the  public,  no  one  triumphs  but  in  the  triuiuph  of  :ome 
public  cause,  or  by  showing  a  sympathy  with  the  general  and  pre- 
dominant feelings  of  mankind.  In  a  private  room,  a  satirist,  a 
sophist  may  provoke  admiration  by  expressing  his  contempt  for  each 
of  his  adversaries  in  turn,  and  by  setting  their  opinion  at  defiance — 
but  when  men  are  congregated  together  on  a  great  public  question  and 
for  a  weighty  object,  they  must  be  treated  with  more  respect ;  they 
are  touched  with  what  affects  themselves  or  the  general  weal,  not 
with  what  flatters  the  vanity  of  the  speaker  ;  they  must  be  moved 
altogether,  if  they  are  moved  at  all ;  they  are  impressed  with  gratitude 
for  a  luminous  exposition  of  their  claims  or  for  zeal  in  their  cause  ; 
and  the  lightning  of  generous  indignation  at  bad  men  and  bad 
measures  is  followed  by  thumlers  of  applause — even  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  a  man  may  sneer  and  cavil  and  puzzle  and  fly-blow 
every  question  that  comes  before  him — be  despised  and  feared  by 
others,  and  admired  by  no  one  but  himself.  He  who  thinks  first  of 
himself,  either  in  the  world  or  in  a  popular  assembly,  will  be  sure  to 
turn  attention  away  from  his  claims,  instead  of  fixing  it  there.  He 
must  make  common  cause  with  his  hearers.  To  lead,  he  must  follow 
the  general  bias.  Mr.  Tooke  did  not  theref  ucceed  as  a  speaker 
in  parliament.  He  stood  aloof,  he  played  cs,  he  exhibited  his 
|>eculiar  talent — while  he  was  on  his  legs,  liie  question   before  the 
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House  «trio.  still ;  the  only  point  at  issue  respected  Mr.  Tooke 
himBcIf,  his  personal  address  and  adroitness  of  intillect.  Were  there 
lo  be  no  more  places  and  pensions,  because  Mr.  Tooke's  style  was 
terse  and  epigrammatic  ?  Were  the  Opposition  benches  to  be  inflamed 
to  an  unusual  pitch  of  '  sacred  vehemence,'  because  he  ga?e  them 
plainly  to  understand  there  was  not  a  pin  u-  c' oose  between  Ministers 
and  Opposition  ?  Would  the  House  let  him  remain  among  them, 
because,  if  they  turned  him  out  on  account  of  his  black  coal.  Lord 
Camelford  had  threatened  to  send  his  Unci:  icrvnni  in  his  place '. 
This  was  a  good  joke,  but  not  a  [jractical  one.  Would  he  gain  the 
ailcctions  of  the  people  out  of  doors,  by  scouting  the  q'jcstion  of 
reform  ?  Would  the  King  ever  relish  the  old  associate  ol  Wilkes  ? 
What  interest,  then,  what  party  did  he  represent  i  He  rtjjresented 
nobody  but  himselt.  He  was  an  example  of  an  ingenious  mjn,  a 
clever  talker,  but  he  was  out  of  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
where  people  did  not  come  (as  in  his  own  house)  to  aduiirc  or  break 
a  lance  with  him,  but  to  get  through  the  business  o*'  the  clay,  and  so 
adjourn  !  He  wanted  effect  and  momentum,  liach  of  his  sentences 
lold  very  well  in  itself,  but  they  did  not  altogether  make  a  speech. 
He  left  off  where  he  began.  His  eloquence  was  a  succession  of 
drops,  not  a  stream.  His  arguments,  though  subtle  and  new,  did  not 
affect  the  main  body  of  the  question.  The  coldness  and  pettiness  of 
his  manner  did  not  warm  the  hearts  or  expand  the  understandings  of 
his  hearers.  Instead  of  encouraging,  he  checked  the  ardour  of  his 
friends ;  and  teazed,  instead  of  overpowi  ig  his  antagonists.  The 
only  palpable  hit  he  ever  made,  while  he  remained  there,  was  the 
comparing  his  own  situation  in  being  rejected  by  the  House,  on 
account  of  the  supposed  ])urity  of  his  clerical  character,  to  the  story 
of  the  girl  at  the  Magdalen,  who  was  old  •  she  must  turn  out  and 
qualify.' '  This  met  with  laughter  and  loud  applause.  It  was  a 
home  thrust,  and  the  House  (to  do  them  justice)  are  obliged  to  any 
one  who,   by  a  smart   blow,   relieves  them  of  the   load   of  grave 

responsibility,  which  sits  heavy  on  their  shoulders -At  the  hustings, 

or  as  an  election-candidate,  Mr.  Tooke  did  better.  There  was  no 
great  question  to  move  or  carry — it  was  an  affair  of  political  sparring 
between  himself  and  the  ether  candidates.  He  took  it  in  a  very  cool 
and  leisurely  manner — watched  his  competitors  with  a  wary,  sarcastic 
eye ;  picked  up  the  mistakes  or  absurdities  that  fell  from  them,  and 
retorted  them  on  their  heads;  told  a  story  to  the  mob;  and  smiled 
and  took  snuff  with  a  gentlemanly  and  becoming  air,  as  if  he  was 
already  seated  in  the  House.      But  a  Court  of  Law  was  the  place 

^  *'ihey  receive  him   like  a  virgin  at   the  Matdalen,  C-  M»«  and  do  iiicwiie* — 
Junius. 
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where  Mr.  Tooke  mde  the  be«t  figure  in  public.  He  nii^ht 
JMurcdIy  be  said  to  be  'native  and  endued  unto  that  element.'  He 
had  here  to  s.and  merely  on  the  delensiTe— not  to  advance  himself, 
but  to  block  up  the  way— not  to  impress  others,  but  to  be  himself 
mpcnetrablc.  All  he  wanted  was  nrj^athi  tucceit ;  and  ;o  this  no 
one  was  better  tjualificd  to  aspire.  Cross  purposes,  moot-foinli,  pleas, 
demurrers,  Haws  in  the  indictment,  double  meanings,  cases,  incon- 
lequentialities,  these  were  the  play.thin,';s,  the  darlinj;s  of  M  .  Tooke's 
mind;  and  with  these  he  baffled  the  Jud^c,  dumb-founded  the  Counsel, 
and  outwitted  the  Jury.  The  report  of  his  trial  before  Lord 
Kcnyon  is  a  masterpiece  of  acuteness,  dexterity,  modest  assurance, 
and  iega.  Tect.  It  is  much  like  his  examination  before  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Income-Tax— nothing  could  be  got  out  of  him 
in  either  case ! 

Mr.  Tooke,  as  a  political  leader,  belonged  to  the  class  o(  trimmer j  ; 
or  at  most,  it  was  his  delight  to  make  mischief  and  s^oil  sport.  He 
would  rather  be  against  himself  in  •  : /or  any  body  else.  He  was  neither 
a  bold  nor  a  safe  leader.  He  cm.jed  others  into  scrapes,  and  kept  out 
of  them  liimsclf.  Provided  he  could  say  a  clever  or  a  spiteful  thing, 
he  did  not  care  whether  it  served  or  injured  the  cause.  Spleen  or 
the  exercise  of  intellectual  power  was  the  motive  of  his  patriotism, 
rather  than  principle.  He  would  talk  treason  with  a  s.ving  clause ; 
and  instil  =i;dition  into  the  public  mind,  through  the  medium  of  a 
third  (who  was  to  be  the  responsible)  party.  He  made  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  his  spokesman  in  the  House  and  to  the  country,  often  venting 
his  chagrin  or  singularity  of  sentiment  at  the  expense  of  his  friend  ; 
but  what  in  the  first  was  trick  or  reckless  vanity,  was  in  the  last  plain 
downright  English  honesty  and  singleness  of  heart.  In  the  case  ot 
the  State  Trials,  in  1 794,  Mr.  Tooke  rather  compromised  his  friends 
to  screen  himself.  He  kept  repeating  that  '  others  might  have  gone 
on  to  Windsor,  but  he  had  stopped  at  Hounslow,'  as  if  to  go  farther 
might  have  been  dangerous  and  unwarrantable.  It  w.is  not  the 
question  how  far  he  or  others  had  actually  gone,  but  how  far  they 
had  a  right  to  go,  according  to  the  law.  His  cot.duct  was  not  the 
limit  of  the  law,  nor  did  treasonable  excess  begin  where  prudence  or 
principle  taught  him  to  stop  short,  though  this  was  the  oblique  in- 
ference liable  to  be  drawn  from  his  line  of  defence.  Mr.  Tooke  was 
uneasy  and  apprehensive  for  the  issue  of  the  Government-prosecution 
while  in  conlinemcnt,  and  said,  in  speaking  of  it  to  a  friend,  with  a 
morbid  feeli.-.g  and  an  emphasis  quite  unusual  with  hit-' — '  They  want 
our  blood— blood — blood ! '  It  was  somewhat  ridicu  as  to  implicate 
Mr.  Tooke  in  a  charge  of  High  Treason  (and  indeed  the  whole 
charge  was  built  on  the  mistaken  purport  of  an  intercepted  letter 
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relating  to  an  engagement  for  a  private  dinner-party)— his  politici 
were  not  at  all  revolutionary.     In  this  respect  he  was  a  mere  petti- 
togger,    full    o(    chicane,    and    captious    objections,    and    unmeaning 
discontent  j  but  he  had  none  of  the  grand  whirling  movements  of  the 
hrench   Revolution,  nor  of  the  tumultuous  glow  of  rebellion  in   his 
head  or  in  his  heart.     His  politics  were  cast  in  a  different  mould,  or 
confined  to  the  party  distinctions  and  court  intrigues  and  pittances  of 
popular  right,  that  made  a  noise  in  the  time  of  Junius  and  Wilkes— 
and  even  if  his  underst.,r,ding  had  gone  along  with  more  modern  and 
unqualilied  principles,  his  cautious  temper  would  have  i>reventid  his 
risking  them  in  practice.      Hornc  Tooke   (thoufh   not  of  the  same 
side  in  politics)  had  much  of  the  tone  rf  mind  and  more  of  the  spirit 
ot  moral  feeling  of  the  celebrated  philosopher  of  Malmesbury.      The 
narrow  scale  and  fine-drawn  distinctions  of  his  political  creed  made 
his  conversation  on  such  subjects  infinitely  amusing,  particularlv  when 
contrasted  with  that  of  persons  who  dealt   in  the   sounding  ,'-„„«<,«- 
/>   ctj  and  sweeping  clauses  of  abstract  politics.     He  knew  all  the 
cabals  and  jealousies  and  hea.t-burnings  in  the  beginning  of  the  late 
reign,  the  changes  of  administration  and  the  springs  of  secret   in- 
fluence, the  characters  of  the  lending  men,  Wilkes,  BarrS,  Dunning, 
Lhatham,    Burke,  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  North,   Shclburne, 
box,  Pitt,  and  all  the  ---illating  events  of  the  American  v.ar:— 
these  formed  a  curio.;         -.-ground  to  the   more  prominent  figures 
that   occupied  the  present  time,  and   Mr.   Tooke   worked    out   the 
minute  details  and  touched  in  the  evanescent  /raits  with  the  pencil  of 
a  maste  ■.      His  conversation  resembled  a  political  camrra  oisami~as 
quaint  as  it  was  magical.     To  some  pompous  pretenders  he  might 
seem  to  narrate /aie//as  aniUj  (old   wives'  fables)_but  not  to  those 
who  study  human  nature,  and  wish  to  know  the  materials  of  ivhich 
It  IS  composed.     Mr.  Tooke's  faculties  might  ajjpear  to  have  lij.ened 
and  acquired  a  finer  flavour  with  age.      In  a  former  period  of  his  life 
he   was   hardly  the   man  he  was  latterly ;    or  else   he   had    Greater 
abilities  to  contend  against.     He  no  where  makes  so  poor  a  li "ure  as 
m  his  controversy  with  Junius.     He  has  evidently  the  best'  of  the 
argument,  yet  he  makes  nothing  out  of  it.      He  tells  a  lon-r  story 
about  hih.self,  without  wit  or  point  in  it ;  and  whines  and  wMmpcrs 
hke  a  school-boy  under  the  rod  of  his  master.     Junius,  after  bringing 
a  hasty  charge  against  him,  has  not  a  single  fact  to  adduce  in  support 
of  It;  but  keeps  his  ground  and  fairly  beats  Ms  adve.-.ary  out  of  the 
field  by  the  mere  force  of  style.     One  would  thick  that  '  Parson 
Home    knew  who  Junius  was,  and  was  afraid  of  him.     '  Under  him 
his  genius  is'  quite  'rebuked.'     With  the  best  cause  to  defend,  he 
comes  off  more  shabbily  from  the  contest  than  any  other  person  in 
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the  I, KTTE.s,  except  Sir  William   Draper,  who  k  the  vrv   hero  o( 
deteat. 

The  great  thinR  which  Mr.  Home  Tooke  has  done,  and  which  he 
has  left  behind   him  to  pcterity,  i,  hi«  work  on  Grammar,  oddly 
enough   entitled    1  hf.    Diversions  of  Puklky.      Many  people   have 
taken  it  up  as  i  descn;  tion  of  a  game— others  supposing  it  to  be  a 
novel.       It    IS,    in   truth,   one   of  the    few    philoscphicil    works   on 
Orammar  that  were  ever  written.     The  essence  of  it   (and.  indeed, 
almost  all  that  is  really  valuable  in  it)  is  contained  in  his  Liiirr  to 
Dunnmg,    published   about  the  year    1775.       Mr.  Tooke's  work  is 
truly  elementary.     Dr.    Lowth  described  Mr.   Harris's  ffirm.s  as 
the  hnest  specimen  of  analysis  since  the  days  of  Aristotle  '—a  work 
in  which  there  is  no  an.ilysis  at  all,  for  analysis  consists  in  reducin. 
things  to  their  principles,  and  not  in  endless  details  and  subdiviaions'! 
Mr.  Harris  multiplies  distinctions,  and  confounds  his  readers.     Mr 
Tooke    clears    away  the   rubbish   of  school-boy    technicalities,  and 
strikes  at  the  root  of  his  subject.      In   accomplishing   his  arduous 
task,  he  was,  perhaps,  aided  not  more  by  the  strength  and  resources  of 
his  mind   than   by  its  limits   and  defects.     There  is  a  web  of  old 
associations  wound  round  language,  that  is  a  kind   of  veil  over  its 
natural  features;   and  custom  puts  on  the  mask  of  ignorance.     But 
this  veil,  this  mask  the  author  of  U,  Dhirsiom  of  Purity  threw  aside 
and  penetrated  to  the  naked  truth  of  things,  by  the  literal,  matter-of- 
fact,  unimaginative  nature  of  his  understanding,  and  because  he  was 
not  subject  to  prejudices  or  illusions  of  any  kind.     Words  may  be 
said  to  '  bear  a  charmed  life,  that  must  not  yield  to  one  of  woman 
born  -—with  womanish  weaknesses  and  confused  apprehensions.     But 
this  Chan    was  broken  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Tooke.  whose  mind  was 
the  reverie  of  effeminate— hard,  unbending,  concrete,  physical,  half- 
savage— and  who  saw  language  stripped  of  the  clothing  of  habit  or 
seritime  r,  or  the  disguises  of  doting  pedantry,  naked  in  its  cradle 
and  m  its  primitive  state.      Our  arthor  tells  us  that  he  found  his  dis- 
covery on  Grammar  among  a  number  of  papers  on  other  subject  s 
which   he  had  thrown  aside  and  forgotten.      Is  this  an  idle  bo.nst ' 
Ur  had  he  made  other  discoveries  of  equal  importance,  which  he  did 
not  thin,;  it  worth  his  while  to  communicate  to  the  w  rid,  but  chose 
to  die  the  churl  of  knowledge?     The  whole  of  his  reasonin-  turns 
upon  showing  that  the  Conjunction  Tk,t  is  the  pronoun  Th„li'^h\ch 
:  Itself  the  participle  of  i  verb,  and  in  like  manner  that  all  the  other 
mystical  and  hitherto  i:nintelli,,ible  parts  of  speech  are  derived  from 
the  only  two  intelligible  ones,  the  Verb  and  Noun.     '  I  affirm  that 
god  IS  ye  ow,    that  is,  'I  affirm  thai  fact,  or  that  proposition,  viz. 
gold  IS  yellow.       The  secret  of  tiie  Conjunction  on  which  so  many 
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lin»  headii  had  split,  on  which  so  many  learneil  ilefmitions  wen-  iliruwn 
;iway,  as  if  it  was  its  peculiar  provincf  an.l  inborn  irirtui-  to  iinnoiincf 
Oracle*  and  formal   propositions,   and  noihinj!  t^'*'.  lii^c  a  l)iict.;r  o> 
Laws,  is  here  at  om  t-  accounted  for,  inaMinich  as  it  is  cif.irly  nothlny 
but  another  part  of  speech,  the  pronoun,  li,il,  with  a  tliir.l   part  ot 
8|>eech,  the  noun,  l/jin^,  understood.     This  is  ^jcttinK  ■"  a  solution  of 
words  into  their  component  parts,  not  glo-sing  our  oje  dilliculty  by 
bringing  another  to  parallel  it,  nor  like  saying  with  Mr.  Harris,  when 
It   IS  asked,  'what  a  Conjunction   is?'   that  there  are   conjuiauons 
copulative,    conjunctions    disjunctive,    and    as    many    other    frivolous 
varieties  of  the  species  as  any  one  chooses  to  hunt  out  '  with  laborious 
foolery.'     Our  author  hit  upon  his  parent  discovery  in  the  course  of 
a  lawsuit,  while  he  was  examining,  with  jealous  watchfulness,  the 
meaning  of  words  to  prevent  being  entrappeil   by  them  ;    or   rather, 
this  circumstance  might  itself  be  traced  to  the  habit  of  satisfying  his 
own  mind  as  to  the  jirccise  sense  in  which  he  himself  made  use  of 
worils.      Mr.  Tooke,  though  he  had  no  objection  to  puzzle  others, 
was  mig>>tily  averse  to  being  puzzled  or  mystifieU  himself.     All   was, 
to  his  determined  mind,  either  complete  light  or  complete  darkness. 
There  was  no  hazy,  doubtful  Maro-icuro  in  his  understanding.      He 
wanted   something    'palpable   to  feeling   as   to  sight.'      'What,'   he 
would  say  to  himself, '  do  I  mean  when  I   use  the  conjunction  that  >. 
Is  It  an  anomaly,  a  class  by  itself,  a  word  sealed  against  all  inquisitive 
attem]>t8?     Is  it  enough  to  call  it  a  copula,  a  brid;e,  a  link,  a  word 
connettmg  sentences  •      TIat  is  undoubtedly  its  use,  but  what  is  its 
origin;'     Mr.  Tocl' -  th.u-ht  he  had  answered  this  question  satis- 
factorily, and  loosened  the  Gordian  knot  of  grammarians,  'tanjiliar  as 
his  garter,'  when  he  said,  '  It  is  the  common  pronoun,  adjective,  or 
participle,  that,  with  the  noun,  thing  or  profoMon,  implied,  and  the 
particular  example  following  it.'     So  he  thought,  and  so  every  reader 
has  thought  since,  with  the  exception  of  teachers  and   writers  upon 
Grammar.      Mr.   Windham,  indeed,   who  was  a  sophist,  but  not  a 
logician,  charged  him  with  having  found  '  a  mare's-nest ' ;    but  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  Mr.  Tooke's  etymologies  will  stand  the  test, 
and    last   longer  than   Mr.    Windham's   ingenious   derivation   of  the 
practice  ot  bull-baiting  from  the  principles  of  humanity  ! 

Having  thus  laid  the  corner-stone,  he  proceeded  to  apply  the  same 
method  of  reasoning  to  other  undecyphered  and  impracticable  terms. 
Thus  the  word,  ylnd,  he  explained  clearly  enough  to  lie  ihe  verb  aiU:, 
or  a  corruption  of  the  old  Saxon,  amimhui.  '  Two  and  two  make 
tour,'  that  is,  'two  add Ivo  make  four.'  Mr.  Tooke,  in  fact,  treated 
words  as  the  chemists  do  substances ;  he  separated  those  which  are 
compounded  of  others  from  those  which   are  not  decompoundab'e. 
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He  did  not  explain  the  obicure  by  the  more  obscure,  but  the  difficult 
by  the  plain,  the  complex  by  the  «imple.  This  alone  is  proceeding 
upon  the  true  principles  of  science:  the  rest  is  pedantry  and  pelit- 
maitmhip.  Our  philosophical  writer  distinguished  all  words  into 
namrt  of  things,  and  directions  added  for  joining  them  together,  or 
originally  into  nouns  and  veris.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  has  left  this 
matter  short,  by  omitting  to  define  the  Verb.  After  enumerating 
sixteen  different  definitions  (all  of  which  he  dismisses  with  scorn  and 
contumely)  at  the  end  of  two  quarto  volumes,  he  refers  the  reader  for 
the  true  solution  to  a  third  volume,  which  he  did  not  live  to  finish. 
This  extraordinary  man  was  in  the  habit  of  tantalizing  his  guests  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon  with  sundry  abstruse  speculations,  and  putting  them 
off  to  the  following  week  for  a  satisfaction  of  their  doubts ;  but  wliy 
should  he  treat  posterity  in  the  same  scurvy  manner,  or  leave  the 
world  without  quitting  scores  with  it.'  I  question  whether  Mr. 
Tooke  was  himself  in  possession  of  his  pretended  nostrum,  and 
whether,  after  trying  hard  at  a  definition  of  the  verb  as  a  distinct 
part  of  speech,  as  a  terrier-dog  mumbles  a  hedge-hog,  he  did  not  find 
it  too  much  for  him,  and  leave  it  to  its  fate.  It  is  also  a  pity  that 
Mr.  Tooke  spun  out  his  great  work  with  prolix  and  dogmatical  dis- 
sertations on  irrelevant  matters;  and  after  denying  the  old  meta- 
physical theories  of  language,  should  attempt  to  found  a  metaphysical 
theory  of  his  own  on  the  nature  and  mechanism  of  language.  The 
nature  of  words,  he  contended  (it  was  the  basis  of  his  whole  system) 
had  no  connection  with  the  nature  of  things  or  the  objects  of  thought ; 
yet  he  afterwards  strove  to  limit  the  nature  of  things  and  of  the  human 
mind  by  the  technical  structure  of  language.  Thus  he  endeavours  to 
show  that  there  are  no  abstract  ideas,  by  enumerating  two  thousand 
instances  of  words,  expressing  abstract  ideas,  that  are  the  past 
participles  of  certain  verbs.  It  is  difficult  to  know  what  he  means 
by  this.  On  the  other  hand,  he  maintains  that  '  a  complex  idea  is  as 
great  an  absurdity  as  a  complex  star,'  and  that  words  only  are  com- 
plex. He  also  makes  out  a  triumphant  list  of  metaphysical  and 
moral  non-entities,  proved  to  be  so  on  the  pure  principle  that  the 
names  of  these  non-entities  are  participles,  not  nouns,  or  names  of 
things.  That  is  strange  in  so  close  a  reasoner,  and  in  one  who  main- 
tained that  all  language  was  a  masquerade  of  words,  and  that  the  class 
to  which  they  grammatically  belonged  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
class  of  ideas  they  represented. 

It  is  now  above  twenty  years  since  the  two  quarto  volumes  of  the 
Diversions  of  Purity  were  published,  and  fifty  since  the  same  theory 
wns  promulgated  in  the  celebrated  Letter  to  Dunning.  Yet  it  is  a 
curious  example  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Age  that  Mr.  Lindley  Murray's 
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^'t'Hr'jLT''^  °"!  of  which  Mr.  €••♦  helps  himself  to  English, 
and  Mr.  M»»*  to  style')  has  proceeded  to  the  thirtieth  edition  itl 
complete  defiance  of  all  the  facts  and  arguments  there  laid  down 
He  dehnes  a  noun  to  be  the  name  of  a  thing.     Is  quackery  a  thing, 
/y.  a  .ubstance  >     He  defines  a  verb  to  be  a  word  signifying  ,o  if.  To 
do,  or  to  sujfer.     Are  being,  action,  suffering,  verbs  ?     He  defines  an 
adjective  to  be  the  name  of  a  quality.     Are  not  moodcn,  gohhn,  ,ub. 
itannal  adjectives  ?     He  maintains  that  there  are  six  cases  in  English 
nouns,  that  IS,  six  various  terminations  without  any  change  of  termina- 
tion at  all,»  and  that  English  verbs  have  all  the  moods,  tenses,  and 
persons  that  the  Latin  ones  have.     This  is  an  extraordinary  stretch 
ot  blindness  and  obstinacy.     He  very  formally  translates  the  Latin 
Grammar  into   English,   (as   so  many   had   done  before  him)   and 
fancies  he  has  wntten  an   English  Grammar;   and  divines  applaud, 
and  schoolmasters  usher   him   into  the  polite    world,   and    English 
scholars  carry  on  the  jest,  while  Home  Tooke's  genuine  anatomy 
of  our   native   tongue   is   laid   on  the   shelf.      Can   it   be  that  our 
politicians  smell  a  rat  in  the  Member  for  Old  Sarum  ?     That  our 
cergydo  not  relish  Parson  Home?     That  the  world  at  large  are 
alarmed  at  acuteness  and  originality  greater  than  their  own?     What 
has  all  this  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  English  language  or  with 
the  hrst  conditions  and   necessary  foundation   of  speech   itself     Is 
there  nothing  beyond  the  reach  of  prejudice  and  party-spirit'     It 
seems  in  this,  as  m  so  many  other  instances,  as  if  there  was  a  patent 
for  absurdity  ,n  the  natural  bias  of  the  human  mind,  and  that  folly 
should  be  stereotype J\  ' 
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Sir  Walter  Scott  is  undoubtedly  the  most  popular  writer  of  the 
age -the  'lord  of  the  ascendant'  for  the  time  being.  He  is  just 
half  what  the  human  intellect  is  capable  of  being :  if  you  take  the 
universe,  and  divide  it  into  two  parts,  he  knows  all  that  it  has  teen  ■ 
all  that  It  ts  to  he  is  nothing  to  him.  His  is  a  mind  broodini;  over 
antiquity-scormng  'the  present  ignorant  time.'  He  is  'laudator 
temporis  acti  —a  'prophester  of  things  past.'      The  old  world  is  to 

'  This  work  is  not  witliout  merit  in  tht  details  and  txamplts  of  Emtliih  con 
nrucfon  Bu,  „.  laul,  even  in  ,h„  par.  i.  that  h.  confounclli  Ih"  geniu  of  thj 
tnghsh  language,  makmg    it    periphrastic    and    literal,   instead   of  eliiot'c  1   .„d 

worrof'E„gn.r"""*  "  "*'■  '^'""''' ''"'"''  ""^  °'  ""'^  ''"'  *"'"•  ""  ™.e  a 
'  At  least,  with  only  one  change  in  the  genitive  case. 
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him  a  crowded  map ;  the  new  one  a  dull,  hateful  blank.  He  do 
ZZTT  -J  "'""^"'"»  of  memory,  his  accumulated  weight 
^cu  ties.  The  cell,  of  h.8  memory  are  vast,  rarious,  full  even 
bummg  w.th  l,fe  and  motion,  hi,  ,peculative  understanding  ,emp, 
flaccd  poor  and  dead.  Hi,  mind  receives  and  treasure?  up Tve 
t'Z^T      •"  l^^  '^^'''"^  "'  ""°"'-"  does  not  project  is 

aWm'tt  ete  o;ateti?e"Thetn7of  ""''^  ^'^'  ''l 
apprehension  life  T./Swi  Z  ^ Sa  en^  mil^rbW '  dSa 
a  place  of  exile  the  dreary  abode  of  savages,  convicCnd  advent  e 

uirh  ""?,'?  ""t  '  ""^  '''"'  of  a  des'cription  of  he  SI"  " 

unless  he  couM  lay  the  scene  in  Scotland  five  hundred  year,  ago  a 

,  then  he  would  want  facts  and  worm-eaten  parchments  to  support  h 

b  t  Taf  iTi  °X  "r""'  r^^''^'  "^'y  "•'■""  'hat  n'o  h  g 
but  what  ias  fo«— that  the  moral  world  stand,  still,  a,  the  materi 

the'  Zt'T"'*  '°  ^°  °f,  "'''-'""^  'hat  we  can  n'ev"  get  Coi 
the  point  where  we  actually  are  without  utter  destruction  thZ 
vlarJ  1.7,  changes  and  will  change  from  what  it  was  th^e'hundrf 
year,  ago  to  what  ,t  is  now,-from  what  it  i,  now  to  all  that  th 
bigoted  admirer  of  the  good  old  time,  most  dread,  and  hat-,  - 
poetry'  U  would  nr  Z'^,'  1°''  '""^  ""'"  *"  "'""^ht  of  our  author' 
occ  sL  evIifV  i,  ''.r  r/""'  '""  °' '^"'  ^"h  the  immediat 
occasion,  even  if  he  himself  had  not  contrived  to  banish  it  from  ou 
recollection.     It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  it  had  great  me   t   boAo 

spirited  action,  in  smooth  and  flowing  versification.  But  it  wantet 
.iaracter  It  was 'poetry  of  no  mark  or  likelihood.'  It  s  d  out  o 
M  Zt^l  r,r  ''^'}'^"^"^"'  -d  would  have  been  orgoL 
but  that  the  public  curiosity  was  fed  with  ever  new  supplies  from  th 
same  teeming  liquid  source.  It  i,  not  every  man  that  can  wrke  si 
qua  to  volumes   in  verse,  that  are  caught  up  with  avidity    even  h 

i  h    2'     ;  i'tl  ?rt ;     ''  ^'^-'  'he  public  reai  a'nd  ad^r". 

'  was  cont£t/d  (        t   '^f'  f"™""'  ^"'^  '°  °'''  ""^  ""^h  individual 
was  contented  to  read  and  admire  because  the  public  did   so:    but 

oT  te  31  '°  '  FO';-works  of  the  same  (supposed)  author  it  i 
Saud  1 T^"'"  '""  °^"""2-  Here  every  one  stands  forwa  d  to 
applaud  on  his  own  ground,  would  be  thought  to  go  before  the  public 

th'iriitterfh::"  ^'"'''/■':,'"---"^  ^''"''""'  '™der.  to  underCd 
them  better    han  every  body  else,  and   has  his  own  scale  of  com 
parative  excellence  for  each  work,  supported  by  nothing  but  his  o^n 
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S'"i'^"''  ^''"'"^"■'T'F"™'-      I'  "»■"  be  amusing  to  the 
^uthor  of  IVaverhy  to  hear  his  readers  and  admirers  f  and  are  not 

l:,il     T'  ""«• '^  r"^'""S  "'^-•'  of  his  novels'  "the  beT 
oi)i.osmg   character   to   character,   quotine   nassai-e   a^Afn.,   7 
str,vmg  to  surpass  each  other  in  the  Ix.raviga':  ^of  t       "e  coS!" 
and  yet  unable  to  settle  the  precedence,  or  to  do  the  author's  writes 
jut,ce_so  various,  so  equal,  so  transcendar.t  are  their  merits*    Hi 
volumes    of  poetry  were    received    as  fashionable    and   w      dres"d 
(    cquamtances:    we   are   ready   to   tear   the   others   in   pieces  as  od 
!  fnends.     There  was  something  meretricious  in  Sir  Walter's  ballad 
Lymes,  and  l,ke  those  who  keep  opera /^„..„,„,  we  were  w    int 
but  .r^"  f  "'"fr  '\l'''^'  '"'^  °"  'aSif  confirmed  by  theTown? 
and  S:,^of      "fl  'f  "If  '"'™"^'=''  °f  °"^  hearts,  bone  If  our  bone! 
and  flesh  of  our  flesh,  and  we  are  jealous  that  anv  one  shouKI  be  a 

our  elvef'  For°\"/'7''K-^"^  ='^''?'""^  *"*>  '"eir  beauti  a 
hrpfr     ■  ^"'^  9^  his   poetical    heroines  would   the   reader 

break  a  lance  so  soon  as  for  Jeanie  Deans  ?  What  Lady  of  ihlTl 
can  compare  w,th  the  beautiful  Rebecca?  We  betve  the  late 
Mr  John  Scott  went  to  his  death-bed  (though  a  paintuland  premature 
rLr,  rr  ''^-"^  "^ -'-factiol,  inasmuch  as  he  had  p  nned 
pperr^d'      Th:%r"'^Sync  on  the  Scouh  No.eh  that  had'asylt 

rTre  is'a^.^tter"^^'"  7  T'  ^""l'  '°  '""=''  "^  -""""l  ™"^="'«.- 
*n  of  oM  ^  ^  ve,  of  verse  thrown  over  the  features  of  nature 
and  filn^H  ™'"^f'-\  ^he  deep  incisions  into  character  are  'skinned 
and   filn,ed  over '-the  details  are  lost  or  shaped   into  flimsy  "nd 

aTlate/rnra't-tr''*^  ''""f  °'  '"-""S   -^  of  circum^'Ie^ 
Zl!Ti        ■        ^"^'""S  '°"<  a  'ins-^l  common-place.     It  must  be 

ground'  of"Ut:  r"  V  r  ■"'t^^  '"^L  "'"'^  '^^  "'■""  *■--  '^e 
■c^^rJ  ■  u^  *  ^'^}"  'Ph"^>  'hat  penetrates  the  inert, 
■cattered,  mcoherent  materials  presented  to  it,  and  by  a  force  and 

-eauty.  But  S.r  Walter  we  contend,  under  correction)  has  not  thU 
c re  tive  .mpulse,  this  plastic  power,  this  capacity  of  reacting  on  h 

0  truth  or  table:  2  he  does  not  soar  above  and  look  down  upon  his 
subject,  .mpartmg  his  own  lofty  views  and  feelings  to  hi^escfipHons 


Jutt  a.  Cobbett  IS  a  matter-of-fact  rcjsoner.  *' 
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of  nature — he  relies  upon  it,  is  raised  by  it,  is  one  with  it,  or  he  ii  i  j^^ 
nothing.  A  poet  is  essentially  a  maler ;  that  is,  he  must  atone  for 
what  he  loses  in  individuality  and  local  resemblance  by  the  energies 
and  resources  of  his  own  mind.  The  writer  of  whom  we  speak  is 
deficient  in  these  last.  He  has  either  not  the  faculty  or  not  the  will 
to  impregnate  his  subject  by  an  effort  of  pure  invention.  The 
execution  also  is  much  upon  a  par  with  the  more  ephemeral  effusions  powe 
of  tlie  press.  It  is  light,  agreeable,  effeminate,  diffuse.  Sir  Walter's  tagj; 
Muse  is  a  Modern  Antique.  The  smooth,  glossy  texture  of  his  verse  (he  c 
contrasts  happily  with  the  quaint,  uncouth,  rugged  materials  of  which  ^arci 
it  is  compoi-ed ;  and  takes  away  any  appearance  of  heaviness  ori,;^,.^ 
harshness  from  the  body  of  local  traditions  and  obsolete  costume,  jpoetr' 
We  see  grim  knights  and  iron  armour ;  but  then  they  are  woven  in  'prose 
silk  with  a  careless,  delicate  hand,  and  have  the  softness  of  flowers,  when 
The  poet's  figures  might  be  compared  to  old  tapestries  copied  on  thejjn  ^^^ 
finest  \  'et: — they  are  not  like  Raphael's  Cartoons,  but  they  are(|,j,g 
very  Hk"  Mr.  Westall's  drawings,  which  accompany,  and  are  intended !|atter 
to  illustrate  them.  This  facility  and  grace  of  execution  is  the  morejut|,Q, 
remarkable,  as  a  story  goes  that  not  long  before  the  appearance  of  thejmanv 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  Sir  Walter  (then  Mr.)  Scott,  having,  injwritini 
the  company  of  a  friend,  to  cross  the  Frith  of  Forth  in  a  ferry-boat,Lf  jj^j 
they  proposed  to  beguile  the  time  by  writing  a  number  of  verses  on  j 
given  subject,  and  that  at  the  end  of  an  hour's  hard  study,  they  founc 
they  had  produced  only  six  lines  between  them.  *  It  is  plain,'  saic 
the  unconscious  author  to  his  fellow-labourer,  'that  you  and  I  neec 
never  think  of  gettin;^  our  living  by  writing  poetry !  '  In  a  year  oi 
so  after  this,  he  set  to  work,  and  poured  out  quarto  upon  quarto,  as  i 
they  had  been  drops  of  water.  As  to  the  rest,  and  compared  witl 
true  and  great  poets,  our  Scottish  Minstrel  is  but  '  a  metre  balladij},,.  ^^^ 
monger.'  We  would  rather  have  written  one  song  of  Burns,  otontras 
a  single  passage  in  Lord  Byron's  Heaven  and  Earth,  or  one  oHj]]  (j 
Wordsworth's  '  fancies  and  good-nights,'  than  all  his  epics.  Whajescry 
is  he  to  Spenser,  over  whose  immortal,  ever-amiable  verse  beautftov's  c 
hovers  and  trembles,  and  who  has  shed  the  purple  light  of  Fancytan'  onl 
from  his  ambrosial  wings,  over  all  nature  ?  What  is  there  of  thJhe  Aul 
might  of  Miltun,  whose  head  is  canopied  in  the  blue  serene,  and  whlnguid 
takes  us  to  sit  with  him  there?  What  is  there  (in  his  amblin  ood  of 
rhymes)  of  the  deep  pathos  of  Chaucer  ?  Or  of  the  o'er-informin  ito  th< 
power  of  Shakespear,  whose  eye,  watching  alike  the  minutest  trace  jpiethii 
of  characters  and  the  strongest  movements  of  passion,  *  glances  fror  ceding 
heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven,'  and  with  the  lambent  flam  lonsta'bi 
of  genius,  playing  round  each  object,  lights  up  the  universe  in  grudsi 
robe  of  its  own  radiance  ?  Sir  Walter  has  no  voluntary  power  <  ansfer 
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"I'  .'»    superlicialitv.  aehnition  of  his  poetry  is  a  pleasing 

The  leaf^rtht'L''7hr.rJ^r""-  .There  we  turn  over  a  new 
-o-  power  how  differen  !  Thc^thor Tw'"  7"T'  ''"^  '"  '"°^"''  '" 
'""'»  "ggin«  of  rhyme,,  the  ekngorofl^ableTh''':  «"'  "-^  "*'  ">' 
verse  the  colours  of  style,  the  oroul/  of  ht  I,  '"^P'*'"'/  •"  ''!'"''"». 
''h.ch  march  of  event,,  and  combes  "rt^enott  ,,'""'"' *;■*  '^'  ^'^""'" 
«»  <":heart  of  his  subject,  wkhout  HuL'^  j  once,  and  strikes  at  the 
^""-Ipoetrv  was  a  hdy's  vaTt  r,  lid  Xel  7'^  *'"'°"  '"'S"i«.  His 
en  '"'proseisa  beautiful  ru  tt  nvmnh  Ik  ,  n  ^"'  '"  ""'■'"^  '^"erv  :  hi,s 
we-  Uen  she  is  sur  ed  w  th  dle'v  td  I  el^T' r'  '"u^°"  ^''''"'"> 
■>  the|,„  the  brook,  l^oks  round  her.Ibled  at  tt  H  "''  ^"  .^'^"^  '"«' 
Y  jre  have  excited  !       The  grand  secret  nt,K  ^''";"""<"'  her  charms 

^nded  flatter  productions  is  thafhe  h^T^n  ?  ,  '  ''"^°''  '""''''  '">  'hese 
n.ore^u,|,o4ip:  and  torn  of  ,t  ™'"P'«ely  got  rid  of  the  trammels  of 
f  thejmany  yards'  of  la  ^  n1,e  r^  ^rj  i^"//l['.^""  S"'  "'^  "^  - 
'g.  -nPritiniand  worn-out  senUmflli^  An^-''  "',"  "^"^^'^  "^  «"•= 
■boat,Uf  nature:   by  goina  a  cent^rv  orf     k  '^'^,''''  ''  *'""'  "^^  hand 

onfemote  and  uLS'ated  di     fct   a  He  ^m  ""'  '"'"/  '''^"^"^■  '"  " 
loundtresont   advanced    neriod       H  '  M    """"es  new  and  startling  in  the 

'  «*'4"per,.itions  XhCdi^e«  a nd        "'"""'^  ^''^"""''   ™nery. 

nee4nd   politics    of  X   s ix  eenth    and        ™''  '^t  *""'  '^'  religion, 
-of  harming  and  whofeUe  XV  to   he  S^"'' <: ""'"""'    ^"'    " 

a«  'iiboured  lassitude  '  of  mod.™       !^^  *a«'d>ous  refinement  and  'over- 

w4  nervous  vale^udinal^^ra  ^otbat  ''V!::  f /l  t  "'f^'-^ 
allad|h,s  reason,  are  not  so  much  ,A,r,;rA-  t  ,  .  ^""'^  ^ove/s,  for 
-.  0  ontrast,  the  transition  irL't  1'"  '  p"'"**  "  "  "^"g'-d.  The 
?e  o hill,  the  inhabitants  of  '  Auld  R,  f"  ,'^™"' "'e  '°P  of  the  Calton 
Whaiescry  the  peaks  of  Ben  LolnH  ^^  u""  ''""y-  °^  f''"'^^  '^^y 
eautLy'scount^^Twe  who  live  aTthe  ,>!^"  "'"'"«  """'"^  °*"  R°^ 
f  cy  an  only  catch  a  glirpSe  of  ?L  h'l  °  ™  '"'■'''""-"  "*"  "'e  inland 
f  thL  Author  of  WaverW      The  m^  7^  '""'  '"  ""^  <l«"ip'ion.,  of 

wHnguid  nerves   and  it  is'^hrn,,  hf  ^  f  "■  "  "«"'  '"'^'^''ng  'o  our 

■bHn  oo'd  of  Abbot' sFod  S  "  rnl'""'"''  '"""  '"^  -^'>''-'- 
■n"°  .to  the  account.  I„  Edinburph  h!r"-"'''T'f'""  "  ^  "■'e" 
tra«,„ethinfiofthespiritof  cabalh-i         I,''  '  '•'"'"  °PP°«"ion  and 

fror  ceding  from  M  ConLh.  •  T»?  "'^  P""'"""  "^  """'^^  Pro- 
flani  lonstable  Z«Vk    >:°"'"'''e.=  »"d   Mr.  Blackwood's  s;;>,p,      M° 

in  grud  te  t^  ;ter  '  An"' atf^  ''^  ^'•^'"''^-"eS 
er  '  ansfer  a  certain  share  of  pt^p^ityt  tS^  ■Irrstch'"„tei: 
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'the  embryo  fry,  the  little  airy  of  rickilly  children,'  issuing  through 
Mr.  Blackwood's  shop-door.  This  operates  a  diversion,  which  does 
not  affect  us  here.  The  Author  of  Waverley  wears  the  palm  of 
legendary  lore  alone.  Sir  Walter  may,  indtcd,  surfeit  us :  his 
imitators  make  us  sick  !  It  may  be  asked,  it  has  been  asked,  '  Have 
we  no  materials  for  romance  in  England  ?  Must  we  look  to  Scotland 
for  a  supply  of  whatever  is  original  and  striking  in  this  kind  ? '  And  we 
answer — '  Yes ! '  Every  foot  of  soil  is  with  us  worked  up :  nearly 
every  movement  of  the  social  machine  is  calculable.  We  have  no  room 
left  for  violent  catastrophes ;  for  grotesque  quaintnesses ;  for  wizard 
spells.  The  last  skirts  of  ignorance  and  barbarism  are  seen  hovering 
(in  Sir  Walter's  pages)  over  the  Border.  We  have,  it  is  true, 
gipsies  in  this  country  as  well  as  at  the  Cairn  of  Derncleugh  :  but 
they  live  under  clipped  hedges,  and  repose  in  cam  ■  '■  '  ,  and  do  not 
perch  on  crags,  like  eagels,  or  take  shelter,  like  seii-mews,  in  basaltic 
subterranean  caverns.  We  have  heaths  with  rude  heaps  of  stones 
upon  them  :  but  no  existing  superstition  converts  them  into  the  Geese 
of  Micklestane-Moor,  or  sees  a  Black  Dwarf  groping  among  them. 
We  have  sects  in  religion  :  but  the  only  thing  sublime  or  ridiculous  in 
that  way  is  Mr.  Irving,  the  Caledonian  preacher,  who  •  comes  like  a 
satyr  staring  from  the  woods,  and  yet  speaks  like  an  orator ! '  We 
had  a  Parson  Adams  not  quite  a  hundred  years  ago — a  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  rather  more  than  a  hundred  !  Even  Sir  Walter  is  ordinarily 
obliged  to  pitch  his  an;;le  (strong  as  the  hook  is)  a  hundred  miles 
to  the  North  of  the  '  Modern  Athens'  or  a  century  back.  His  last 
work,'  indeed,  is  mystical,  is  romantic  in  notliing  but  the  title-page. 
Instead  of '  a  holy-water  sprinkle  dipped  in  dew,'  he  has  given  us  a 
fashionable  watering-place — and  we  see  what  he  has  made  of  it.  He 
must  not  come  down  from  his  fastnesses  in  traditional  barbarism  and 
native  rusticity ;  the  level,  the  littleness,  the  frippery  of  modern 
civilization  will  undo  him  as  it  has  undone  us ! 

Sir  Walter  has  found  out  (oh,  rare  discovery)  that  facts  aie  better 
than  fiction ;  that  there  is  no  romance  like  the  romance  of  real  life ; 
ar.d  that  if  we  can  but  arrive  at  what  men  feel,  do,  and  say  in  striking 
and  singular  situations,  the  result  will  be  '  more  lively,  audible,  and 
full  of  vent,*  than  the  fine-spun  cobwebs  of  the  brain.  With  reverence 
be  it  spoken,  he  is  like  the  man  who  having  to  imitate  the  squeaking 
of  a  pig  upon  the  stage,  brought  the  animal  under  his  coai  with  him. 
Our  author  has  conjured  up  the  actual  people  he  has  to  deal  with,  or 
as  much  as  he  could  get  of  them,  in  'their  habits  as  they  lived.'  He 
has  ransacked  old  chronicles,  and  poured  the  contents  upon  his  p.nge ; 


'St.  Ronan'i  Well. 
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pilgnms   bed-nd  ..byls ,  he  has  invoked  the  spirit,  of  the  air  •  heZf 
onversed  w,th  the  l,v  ng  and  the  dead,  and  let  then,  tell  t ie'ir    tory 

t^LZ-r^''  !'"''•  ^^  ^°"°'''"'"-  °^  °'^'"'  ^''  enriched  hL?wn 
genms  w  h  everlasting  variety,  truth,  and  freedom.  He  ha.  takl^ 
h,s  materials  from  the  original,  authentic  sources?  „  £e  concret" 

thaTheVa         c  :.d  ^p  n  tir^rth:  f'  "'"TV'  '''  '"''""^ 

.entafon.  of  human  character  or  fanciful  belief  com  thTog'brck 
upon  our  .magmation..  We  will  merely  recall  a  few  of  thf  subiect, 
ot  h.s  penc.1  to  the  reader's  recollection  f  for  nothing  we  coud  add 
by  way  of  note  or  commendation,  could  make  the  Impression  more' 

tanrrthl'^i"'  ^''dforen.ost    because  the  earliest  of  our  acquain- 

«ith  her  lover  m  tlie  deep  and  dead  sea  '     An  )  :-  tj.    S         ,  .^. ,   .. 
f^i!.n  we  have  Effie  cLs'Ttr s'^:;..  fti^   '  owtf^^d  It^^' 
.er  more  than  sister,  and  o\i  David  Deans,  the  patriarch  of  st' 
eonard's   Cra.s,  and    Butler,  and    Dumbiedikes,  ^ebquent   il  ill 
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iiilfn..e,  and  Mr.  Bartolire  Saddle-tree  and  his  prudent  helpmate,  and 
Porteous  swinging  in  the  wind,  and  Madge  Wildfire,  full  of  fim-ry 
and  madness,  and  her  ghastly  mother.  —  Again,  there  is  Meg 
Merrilies,  standing  on  her  rock,  stretched  on  her  bier  with  '  her  head 
to  the  east,'  and  Dirk  Hatrerick  (equal  to  Shakesjjear's  Master 
Barnardine),  and  Glossin,  the  soul  of  an  attorney,  and  Dandy 
Dinmont,  with  his  terrier-pack  and  his  pony  Dumple,  and  the  fiery 
Colonel  Mannering,  and  the  modish  old  counsellor  Pleydell,  aid 
Dominie  Sampson,'  and  Rob  Rt  •  (like  the  eagle  in  his  eyry),  and 
Baillie  Nicol  Jarvie,  and  the  inimitable  Major  Galbraith,  and 
Rashleigh  Osbaldistone,  and  Die  Vernon,  the  best  of  secret-keepers ; 
and  in  the  AnAquary,  the  ingenious  and  abstruse  Mr.  .Jonathan 
Oldbuck,  and  the  old  beadsman  iidie  Ochiltree,  and  that  preternatural 
figure  of  old  Edith  Elspeith,  a  living  shadow,  in  whom  the  lamp  of 
life  had  been  long  extinguished,  had  it  not  been  fed  by  remorse  and 
'thick-coming'  recollections;  and  that  striking  picture  of  the  effects 
of  feudal  tyranny  and  fiendish  pride,  the  unhappy  Earl  of  Glenallan  ; 
and  the  Black  Dwarf,  and  his  friend  Habby  of  the  Hcughfoot  (the 
cheerful  hunter),  and  his  cousin  Grace  Armstrong,  fresh  and  laughing 
like  the  morning ;  and  the  Children  of  the  M'ut,  and  the  baying  o( 
the  blood-hound  that  tracks  their  steps  at  a  distance  (the  hollow 
echoes  are  in  our  ears  now),  and  Amy  and  her  hapless  love,  and  the 
villain  Varney,  and  the  deep  voice  of  George  of  Douglas — and  the 
immoveable  B,nlafrc,  and  Master  Oliver  the  Barber  in  Quentin 
Durward — and  the  quaint  humour  of  the  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  and  the 
comic  spirit  of  Peveril  of  the  Peak — and  the  fint  old  English  romance 
of  Ivanhoe.  What  a  list  of  names !  What  a  host  of  associations ! 
What  a  thing  is  human  life!  What  a  power  is  that  of  genius! 
What  a  world  of  thought  and  feeling  is  thus  rescued  from  oblivion ! 
How  many  hours  of  heartfelt  satisfaction  has  our  author  given  to  the 
gay  and  thoughtless!  How  many  sad  hearts  has  he  soothed  in 
pain  and  solitude !  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  public  repay  witli 
lengthened  applause  and  gratitude  the  pleasure  they  receive.  He 
writes  as  fast  as  they  can  read,  and  he  does  not  write  himself  down. 
He  is  always  in  the  public  eye,  and  we  do  not  tire  of  him.  His 
worst  is  better  than  any  other  person's  best.  His  bad-^roundt  (and 
his  later  wr  ks  are  little  else  but  back-grounds  capitally  made  out) 
are  more  attractive  than  the  principal  figures  and  most  complicated 
actions  of  other  writers.  His  works  (taken  together)  are  almost  like 
a  new  edition  of  human  nature.  This  is  indeed  to  be  an  author ! 
The  political  bearing  of  the  Scotch  Novels  has  been  a  considerable 

^  >   Perhaps  the  finest  scene  in  sll  these  novels,  is  that  where  the  Dominie  meet! 
hit  pupil.  Milt  Lucy,  the  morning  after  her  brother'i  arrival. 
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At  a  ,in,e  also,  w  .?we  b.7?.?r  ,  """''  V'^  "''r-vradicali.n,. 
Stuarts,  it  i,  interesting  to  hri  "  '""'  ''''  prin,  iples  of  the 

misfortunes.  ThT'c  do°„''7sir^X';'^ ■T'''  ""'^  'T°"^  '""' 
bristling  prejudice,  on  thi.  .cor,    ,„H  r  ■  ^T""  l*"  '""^'^  <>"' 

head,  and  Cavalier,  between  Pr'J  '""  ^"^  P'^^  '^'*""  Ro'-nd- 
reconciling  all  he  d^er"i, "//fT  °'  ""'^  ^"P'""  ""^ '» ''  ^'i'" 
dee.  not  'entJr  in  o  .Te  S  nc.ion."T h""-,"  '°  ""^  ^"''"-  "^ 
treat,  of  the  strength  or  t  "  n  ™ity  ofl' \"r  "'  ^T'^-  ''' 
virtue,  or  vices  of  the  human  h.rl,l,^ ,u  "'"^°   """•*•  "'  the 

in  the  whole  race  of  manS      NothLl  7  "I '"  ''  ^""""^  ^'-■'^^'^ 
or  be  n>ore  galla.uly  executed.     Th  r"!  "a^ftlTo '""^'"""r'^ 
our  author  was  about  to  take  r„„  C         e    \        ,    "  °"*  "">«  that 
novels,  in  order  to  pit  a  mo  ett^.f,""".  h'  ""  '"^J"'  °^  °«  "^  "^'^ 
Gunpowder  riot  than  or^No   pl "4'  T"  H^^^'f "'°"  ™ '''^ 
permitted.     Sir  Walter  i.  :>  nrf      5^/    .P"J'«''«»   l-ave   hitherto 
vulgar  and  still  lu^kbrold  1^1    k"       '\"^"  "'^  '^^  "S^  fr<""  the 
Thfough  someodd'foc  .;  „?w 'r''^-''  {"^-'Y  «>'i  Slavery, 
restoring  the  claims^X  StuamL  fh"'  "  •'""^^'«'".  that  in 
House  of  Brunswick  are  more  fir^!  ^      !  ""''•">'  °^  ™'""°«.  the 
Bourbon.,  by  collateral  reTsoninri^  ''*'1  '"  P"'"'  "'"  '"»"•  ='"d  the 
point  of  view',  we  c^tl^sZ^  ^o^ZAZllr' W  t  ^"^  """ 
'he  ha.  done  .omething  to  revive  the  delnir  ^'.'.^^''"  "^agines 
these  novel..     His  lovaltv  i.  fou^^lJ^  d^hn.ng  spirit  of  loyalty '  by 
the  actual  throne  by  the  Ih adow  of  r  Zr^'^t  ""'°°=  ^'  W^ 
of  making  u.  enamored  ofS«  "rood  o^J^'     P.""  ^'  '""^  ''>'"'' 
harrowing  portraits  he  has  drawn^m  '     W    t^""'  ^''"''^"'  """^ 
to  the  early  stages  of  barbar!.!     e   ,      J-       .     ''^  ^^  ""Y  "^  back 

•a    consum'ma.forLtt;Trl:'^a-%'^"2^'  T""  ^^ 
enough,  or  does  he  so  dot,  =,nH   ^  ■  ^  ^'    ^^    infatuated 

self-willed  prejudices   as  to  befiel^K'?K°''M''"  """^   ''"^ful  and 

.0  the  beai.y^of  ^eg   imacv     h!t  is      f  T\  "'^^  ''  ''"^'^  ^°-"t 

bigotry,  when  he  himfe If   s  o'bl led     '         ^*.'"%P°«^r  and  savage 

-".^eisar--r-;:^^of^the.^ 

mn„nmwh.chh„bec„j„„  laid  6.f„  ^  he  L  w      I        °  ■''    '^P'"'"'-'-"   of 
those  valiant  Baron,,  ,o  whoie  «and  ,„f„„  ,ht  I  ".e",-.™'"  '»  think  that 

wtrc  indebted   for   their  e»i.f,n^.      u^.j     ,  ^  """"'  ••"=  '•'■"tie.  of  EnshnJ 

~. -  Wo/-::-  :J:- ;--•-:  -„- iS 
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that  lie  ha.  even  the  blindre..  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  have  a  fling  at 
//«//  and  dungs  (the  contemptible  ingredients,  a.  he  would  have  u. 
believe,  of  a  modern  r-'ble)  at  the  very  time  when  he  is  descrihinn  a 
mob  of  the  twelfth    .entury— a  mob  (one  should  think)  after  the 
writer  »  own   heart,  without  one  particle  of  modern  philosophy  or 
revolutionary  politics  in  their  composition,  who  were  to  a  man,  to  a 
hair,  just  what  priests,  and   kings,  and  nobles  lit  them  be,  and  who 
were    collected   to  witness    (a  spectacle  proper  to  the  times)   the 
burning  of  the  lovely  Rebecca  at  a  stake  for  a  sorceress,  because  she 
was  a  .lewesi,  beautiful  and  innocent,  and  the  consequent  victim  of 
insane  bigotry  and  unbridled  profligacy.     And  it  i.  at  this  moment 
(when    the  heart   is   kindled  and    bursting   with    indignation   at   the 
revolting  abuses  of  self-constituted  power)  that  Sir  Walter  jto»j  th, 
prru  to  have  a  sneer  at  the  people,  and  to  put  a  spoke  (as  he  thinks) 
in  the  tthee    of  upstart  innovation  !     This  is  what  he  'calls  backin' 
his  friend,  —it  is  thus  he  administers  charms  and   philtres  to  our 
love  ot  Legitimacy,  makes  u.  conceive  a  horror  of  all  reform,  civil, 
political   or  religious,  and  would  fain  put  down  the  Spirit  of  the  Apc. 
The  author  of  Waverley  might  just  a.  well  get  up  and  make  a  speech 
at  a  dinner  at  Edinburgh,  abusing  Mr.  Mac-Adam  for  his  improve- 
ments in  the  roads,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  nearly  impassable  in 
many  place,  'sixty  years  since' ;  or  object  to  Mr.  Peel's  Police- Bill 
by  insisting  that  Hounslow-Heath  was  formerly  a  .cene  of  greater 
interest  and  terror  to  highwaymen  and  travellers,  and  cut  a  greater 
?x^.-''f,-^"  T*^'   Newgate  Calendar    than    it   doe.   at  present.--Oh ! 
Wickhff,  Luther,  Hampden,  Sidney,  Somers,  mistaken  Whigs,  and 
thoughtless  Reformers  in  religion  and  politics,  and  all  ye,  whether 
poets  or  philosophers,  heroes  or  sages,  inventors  of  arts  or  sciences, 

to  tho.=  Of  nature  and  humanity.  But  ah.  !  w=  havt  only  to  extract  from  tl>t 
.n.lu.tr,ou.  Hrnryonc  of  tho«  numerou.  pa..ag«  w'  .A  he  ha.  collected  from 

reality  of  the  horrors  of  the  perioa. 

e,erli^d''f„";if"°"  *'"?  l^-  ""c  '"^''"  ""  ^"™  Chronicle  of  the  crueltie. 
e«.rc,8ed  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen  t,,  the  great  baron,  and  lord,  of  castle,, 
who  were  .11  Normans,  afTord.  a  .trong  proof  of  the  exce.se.  of  which  they  were 
»ol  kv  l?  n'"  '"'"?"'  ""!  '"?""'!•  "  '^''=>'  «^^-'0""y  opprced  the  poor 
KedJ^^n,!  ";'",'  "u  "'^'="  t'1  ""'  '="'"•  "''y  "'''■'  "■em  with 
had  any  money,  threw  them  mto  prison,  and  put  them  to  more  cruel  torture. 

other,  hi  Z7",  "".J"^""/-  V'yj''f^0""*  ""<":  '■>  mud,  and  «„pended 
other,  by  the  feet,  or  the  head,  or  the  thumb.,  kindling  fire,  below  them.  They 
.queeied  the  head,  of  some  with  knotted  cord,  till  they  pierceo  their  brain.,  while 
they  threw  other,  into  dungeon,  .warming  with  .erpenl,,  snake,   and    load.." 

.he  d'e.rr.l  '  T  '°  ''^'  "■=  I""*"  '°  "«  P»i"  of  P'n"!np  the  remainder  ol 
the  dcicription.'— «t«,jr'i  Hut.  edit.  1805,  vol.  vii.  p.  346. 
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fiha«tly,  smiling  judKes.  to  ex,o  -  *'  "'  ""  '""S"  applied  bv 

acorns  on  trees  without   iudje  or   Zr  f"  '""«"  "^^nR  "P  like 

tiirough  thickets  and  vlLll  h     ■"  7'  "'  ''"'"^''  ''^e  wild   U-a,t! 
,         ,--de  of  nobles,  the  d^ivi:;:;,*'; ,ct;.  tt  '"  ""''^  of  P""i^ 
owe  .t,  that  «e  no  lonoer  wear  rounH  'V  '""" '  ">  w^om  we 

the  swineherd,  and  of  Wa"ba T  i e!,"'  "".*"  "^^  """  "^  GurTh 
lord,  are  no  longer  the  den.  of  ba„di  t   Ton,    '^  '^'  "^""  "^  8^". 
fii-e  and  sword,  to  lay  waste  the  hnd    '.1        **"""  ""y  '"«  with 
loathsome  dungeons  without  knowTn' the"  ""  "^  '°"^"  "P-'  '" 
hands   struck   off  for  raisin/,)?,    ^  'he  cause,  or  have  our  rinht 
■"-'^   "--wecansleep'So X'"„f-^-d^'^-e  "^-n't  wanfon 
travel  without  making  our  wiHs     th,t  „     T^  "T'  "■  °'"  hed«.  or 
down  trapdoors  by  ^Richard  Varne      w^.h     ''  '^°'^'^"-r' thrown 
Re.verofWes,burn.Flatsetsfire,„2     W'th  impunity ;  that  no   Red 
W  signs  cold-blooded  dea&a'nf  •"'"«"'  '•'»'  -C'"" 
Tristan   the  Hermit,  or  Petit  And,rcrawlin''""  ""''"r  *"«  "" 
aid    making  our  flesh    creep,  and    ;,  "I  ''"^^  "?"  "'■  "ke  'P'ders, 
every  moment   of  our  liy.l-y'thol  ''""'»"=''"   *ith.n  us    a 
the  face  of  nature  and  society  return  tn      ''T''""'^  ">''  ^^ange  i„ 
pardon  of  Sir  Walter  and  his  m  r  ,n.      I         .  °""  '"°"'  ""d  heg 
Ufdo  all  that  you  have  done     '^  L  aviCth"''  "■  ""  ^''"S  able  t^ 
other  remarks  which  we  wished  ml  t^         ''""■'°"'  'here  are  two 
was,  to  express  our  admlrlt  t  of  °  hT^od  "   "'  ^^T^'''     ^''^  o"" 
which  the  author  has  taken  occas  on  to^         '    u'^  "^  '^'  "-ottos,  in 
-e.yhving  author  (whether  1      ™;so;T''"ru''  ''""'^  ='''"°« 
■"direct  argument  in  favour  of  thrp-      1       '""^  *""  himself- an 
from  which  they  spring-and    he  mh         "'''"""'  "  '°  "-e  source 
":"t  at  the  innumer'ble%„dl  tan         T''  '"  i""'  °"  """""h! 
E"ghsh  in  them,  more,  we  believe, h"'"  °^  ^"^  »"''  ^'o'^nly 
printed.      We  should  thinTthe  17^  ',",  ""^  °"'^^  *orks  now 

manuscript  after  he  hn.  once  wr  ..Tn     '  .r^o  '    ,"<" /"^'''y  '^"^  'h! 
i'  there  were  a  wri..,  who  « b'orVloi^lhrrnrers:'^^^"- 

And  to  party  ^ave  ud'^.7  '^"'""'■d  his  mind, 

'  wh.   <■  L  '^  "** '"""'  ^°'  mankind-- 

.  Who,  from  the  height  of  h;. 

-canning  the    recesses   of      e'h"u'ma°h'"«  '''™^'"«°  "«-••  and 
'PP'ehension  up-  to  every  1^ V^^os^rte^edt  ^t 
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future  Rood  of  mankind— who,  rai«*d  by  affiucncf,  the  reward  of 
succcmful  industry,  and  by  the  voice  of  fame  alwve  the  want  of  any 
but  the  mo»t  honourable  patronajje,  stooped  to  the  unworthy  arti  of 
adul.ition,  and  alietted  the  views  of  the  great  with  tlie  pettifonning 
feelings  of  the  meaner  dependant  on  office— who,  h.ivin';  sfcured"the 
admiration  of  the  public  (with  the  probable  r.vcrsion  ot  immortality), 
showed  no  respect  for  himself,  for  that  genius  that  had  r  .ed  bin  to 
distinction,  for  that  nature  which  he  trampled  under  loot-  vho, 
amiable,  frank,  friendly,  manly  in  private  lit'-,  ws  seized  with  the 
dotage  of  ai^e  and  the  fury  of  a  woman,  tl-,.  irtant  politics  were  con- 
cerned— who  reserved  all  his  candour  and  comprehensi/eness  of  view 
for  history,  and  vented  hit  littleness,  pique,  resentment,  bigotry,  and 
intolerance  on  his  contemporaries— who  took  the  wrong  side,  and 
defended  it  by  unfair  means — who,  the  moment  his  own  interest  or 
the  prejudices  of  other  'nterfered,  seemed  to  forget  all  that  was  due 
to  the  pride  of  intellect,  to  the  sense  of  manhood— who,  praised, 
admired  by  men  ot  all  parties  alike,  repaid  the  public  liberality  by 
striking  a  «i  m  and  envenomed  blow  at  the  reputation  of  every  one 
who  was  n,L  liie  ready  tool  of  power— who  strewed  the  slime  of 
rankling  malice  and  mercenary  scorn  over  the  bud  and  promise  of 
genius,  because  it  wai  not  fostered  in  the  hot-bed  of  corruption,  or 
warped  by  the  trammels  of  servility— who  supported  the  worst  abuses 
of  auihority  in  the  worst  spirit— who  joined  a  gang  of  desperadoes  to 
spread  calumny,  contempt,  infamy,  wherever  they  were  merited  by 
honesty  or  talent  on  a  different  side — who  officiously  undertook  to 
decide  public  questions  by  private  insinuations,  to  prop  the  throne  by 
nicknames,  and  the  altar  by  lies — who  bein:;  (hy  common  consent), 
the  finest,  the  most  humane  and  accomplished  writer  of  his  age, 
associated  himself  with  and  encouraged  the  lowest  panders  of  a  venal 
press;  deluging,  nauseating  the  public  mind  with  the  offal  and 
garbage  of  Billingsgate  abuse  and  vulgar  ilang ;  showing  no  remorse, 
no  relenting  or  compassion  towards  the  victims  of  this  nefarious  and 
organized  system  of  party-proscription,  carried  on  under  the  mask  of 
literary  criticism  and  fair  discussion,  insulting  the  misfortunes  of 
•ome,  and  trampling  on  the  early  grave  of  others 

'  Who  would  not  grieve  if  such  a  man  there  be  ? 
Who  would  not  weep  if  Atticus  were  he  ? ' 

But  we  believe  there  is  no  other  age  or  country  of  the  world  (hut 
ours),  in  which  such  genius  could  have  been  so  degraded  I 
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tf  t..r  Walter  Scott  may  be  thought  by  .ome  to  have  beea 
'  Burn  universal  heir  to  all  humanity,' 

■n    a    striking  degree,  the   creature   of  hia    o/n    «,ill      He    hnlH^ 
uo^^comn.un.o„   with  hi,   kind;   but   «ands  alone,    ^uhout  °"' 


mate  or 


'  As  if  a  man  were  author  of  himsclt. 
And  owned  no  other  kin." 


him.e^f  or  trample,  on  if,  L  J^:rZ.^l::)^  M  Sl^ 

inmgs,    even   himself.       N.,ture  must   come   to   him   to   ait    for   hZ 
p.cture-he  doe,   not  go  to    her.      She  mu.t  co  1     hi"  time    h 
.onventence   and  hi.  humour;  and  wear  a  .omir.  or  i  fan  a    ic  Jarb 

*  Thii  Enay  wa.  written  put  before  Lord  Byron'i  dc.th. 
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like  a  river,  clear,  gentle,  harmless.  The  poetry  of  the  first 
•corches,  that  of  the  last  scarcely  warms.  The  light  of  the  one 
proceeds  from  an  mternal  source,  ensanguined,  sullen,  fixed;  the 
others  reflects  the  hues  of  Heaven,  or  the  face  of  nature,  nlancinj; 
Tivid  and  various.  The  productions  of  the  Northern  Bard  have  the 
rust  and  the  freshness  of  antiquity  about  them  ;  those  of  the  NoMe 
1  oet  cease  to  startle  from  their  extreme  ambition  of  novelty,  botli  i'l 
style  and  matter.     Sir  Walter's  rhymes  are  '  silly  sooth  '— 

'  And  dally  with  the  innocence  of  thought. 
Like  the  old  age ' — 

his  Lordship's  Muse  spurns  tht  olden  time,  and  a.Fects  all  the  super- 
cilious airs  of  a  modern  fine  lady  and  an  upstart.  The  object  of  the 
one  writer  is  to  restore  us  to  truth  and  nature:  the  other  chiefly 
thinks  how  he  shall  display  his  own  power,  or  vent  his  spleen,  or 
astonish  the  reader  either  by  starting  new  subjects  and  trains  of 
speculation,  or  by  expressing  old  ones  in  a  more  striking  and  emphatic 
manner  than  they  have  been  expressed  before.  He  cares  little  what 
It  IS  he  says,  so  that  he  can  say  it  diflirently  from  others.  This  may 
account  for  the  charges  of  plagiarism  which  have  been  repeatedly 
brought  against  the  Noble  Poet-if  he  can  borrow  an  image  or  senti- 
ment from  another,  and  heighten  it  by  an  epithet  or  an  allusion  of 
greater  force  and  beauty  than  is  to  be  found  in  the.  original  passage, 
he  thinks  he  shows  his  superiority  of  execution  in  this  in  a  more 
marked  manner  than  if  the  first  suggestion  had  been  his  own.  It  is 
not  the  value  of  the  observation  itself  he  is  solicitous  about ;  but  he 
wishes  to  shine  by  contrast— even  nature  only  serves  as  a  foil  to  set 
off  his  style.  He  therefore  takes  the  thoughts  of  others  (whether 
conteniporaries  or  not)  out  of  their  mouths,  and  is  content  to  make 
them  his  own,  to  set  his  sump  upon  them,  by  imparting  to  them  a 
more  meretricious  gloss,  a  higher  relief,  a  greater  loftiness  of  tone, 
and  a  characteristic  inveteracy  of  purpose.  Even  in  those  collateral 
ornaments  of  modern  style,  slovenliness,  abruptness,  and  eccentricity 
(as  well  as  in  terseness  and  significance),  Lord  Byron,  when  he 
pleases,  defies  competition  and  surpasses  all  his  contemporaries. 
Whatever  he  does,  he  must  do  in  a  more  decided  and  daring  manner 
than  any  one  else— he  lounges  with  extravagance,  and  yawns  so  as  to 
alarm  the  reader  !  Self-will,  passion,  the  love  of  singularity,  a  dis- 
dain ot  himself  and  of  others  (with  a  conscious  sense  that  this  is 
among  the  ways  and  means  of  procuring  admiration)  are  the  proper 
categories  of  his  mind  :  he  is  a  lordly  writer,  is  above  his  own 
reputation,  and  condescends  to  the  Muses  with  a  scornful  "race ! 
Lord  Byron,  who  in  his  politics  is  a  liberal,  in  his  genius'^is  haughty 
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admire  i„,..pe„de„ce  of  feet,  Z  relr„;' a'T^r  er^aT:^ 

b^JltLT    V^'  pragnutical  and  restless  working    of  h     ow 
iTh'l        ^        """"  °'"  ^''  ""='"  '"  "-e  worid.     wt  like  a  wZr 
the  :anp:  ^f'h  Z  T'"^'""'>  "^^  '"'"=»  ■"  ("^  ''  willing  to  take   n 

,h,„  I    ^1^     Scott  (meaning  thereby  the  Author  of  Wavcrkv? 
than  Lord  Byron,  a  hundred  times  over.       id  for  thp  ^J       ■^' 

.«,»«.  !„„„,»  ../^,., « d;%«'  rfj  "ftrr."; 

out  of  r?  "■r'"r"S  '"  '^'"^  '^''  ^''"^  -  "O'ting  b    he  wo  Id   , 
r  on-  or,"h:        '~^"  """r'"'  °^^'"^'  "■«  Author  of  Wav^r   J 
on,,  of  the   greatest   teachers   of  morality   that  ever   lived    hy 
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emancipating  the  mind  from  petty,  narrow,  and  bigottea  prejudices: 
Lord  Byron  is  the  greatest  pampcrer  of  tiiose  prejudices,  by  seeming 
to  tliink  there  is  nothing  else  worth  encouraging  but  the  seeds  or  the 
full  luxuriant  growth  of  dogmatism  and  self-conceit.  In  reading  the 
Scotch  Novell,  we  never  think  about  tlie  author,  except  from  a  feeling 
of  curiosity  respecting  our  unknown  benefactor:  in  reading  Lord 
IJyron's  works,  he  himself  is  never  absent  from  our  minds.  The 
colouring  of  Lord  Byron's  style,  however  rich  and  dipped  in  Tyrian 
dyes,  is  nevertheless  opaque,  is  in  itself  an  object  of  delight  and 
wonder:  Sir  Walter  Scott's  is  perfectly  transparent.  In  studying 
the  one,  you  seem  to  gaze  at  the  figures  cut  in  stained  glass,  which 
exclude  the  view  beyond,  and  where  the  pure  light  of  Heaven  is  only 
a  means  of  setting  off  the  gorgeousness  of  art :  in  reading  the  other, 
you  look  through  a  noble  window  at  the  clear  and  varied  landicape 
without.  Or  to  sum  up  the  distinction  in  one  word.  Sir  Walter 
;  Scott  is  the  most  dramatic  writer  now  living ;  and  Lord  Byron  is 
i  the  least  so.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  Author  of 
Waverley  is  in  the  smallest  degree  a  pedant ;  as  it  would  be  hard  to 
|)ersuade  ourselves  that  the  author  of  Childe  Harold  and  Don  Juan  is 
not  a  coxcomb,  though  a  provoking  and  sublime  one.  In  this  decided 
preference  given  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  over  Lord  Byron,  we  distinctly 
include  the  prose-works  of  the  former ;  for  we  do  not  thiak  his 
poetry  alone  by  any  means  entitles  him  to  that  precedence.  Sir 
Walter  in  his  poetry,  though  pleasing  and  natural,  is  a  comparative 
trifler :  it  is  in  his  anonymous  productions  that  he  has  shown  himself 
for  what  he  is! — 

Intensity  is  the  great  and  prominent  distinction  of  Lord  Byron's 
writings.  He  seldom  gets  beyond  force  of  style,  nor  has  he  produced 
.iny  regular  work  or  masterly  whole.  He  does  not  prepare  any  plan 
beforehand,  nor  revise  and  retouch  what  he  has  written  with  polished 
accuracy.  His  only  object  seems  to  be  to  stimulate  himself  and  his 
readers  for  the  moment — to  keep  both  alive,  to  drive  away  ennui,  to 
substitute  a  feverish  and  irritable  state  of  excitement  for  listless 
indolence  or  even  calm  enjoyment.  For  this  purpose  he  pitches  on 
any  subject  at  random  without  much  thought  or  delicacy — he  is  only 
impatient  to  begin — and  takes  care  to  adorn  and  enrich  it  as  he  pro- 
ceeds with  'thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn.'  He 
composes  (as  he  himself  has  said)  whether  he  is  in  the  bath,  in  his 
study,  or  on  horseback — he  writes  as  habitually  as  others  talk  or 
think — and  whether  we  have  the  inspiration  of  the  Muse  or  not,  we 
always  find  the  spirit  of  the  man  of  genius  breathing  from  his  verse. 
He  grapples  with  bis  subject,  and  moves,  penetrates,  and  animates  it 
by  the  electric  force  of  his  own  feelings.     He  is 
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ottravagant,  offensive ;  but  he  is  never  dull,  or  tedious,  but  when  he 
'  write,,  prose.     Lord  Byron  does  not  exhibit  a  new  view  of  nature,  or 

^'th  wh'ifh  h""'  '"T  'T  ™P°^«"«  ''y  'he  romantic  a«ociat;ons 
w,th  which  he  surrounds  them  ;  but  generally  (at  least)  t.kes  common- 
pUce  thoughts  and  events,  and  endeavours  to  express  them  in  stronger 

tow.r  by  the  side  of  h,s  subject.  He  does  not,  like  Mr.  Words- 
wor  h,  |,ft  ooetry  from  the  ground,  or  create  a  sentiment  out  of 
nomng.      He  does   not  describe  a  daisy  or  a  periwinkle,  but   the 

H,sC/„y,  Harold  contains  a  lofty  and  impassioned  review  of  the 
gea  even.,  of  h.story,  of  the  mighty  objects  left  as  wrecks  of  time, 
but  le  dwuis  chiefly  on  what  is  familiar  to  the  mind  of  every  school' 
boy ;  has  brought  out  few  new  traits  of  feeling  or  thought ;  and  has 
done  no  more  than  justice  to  the  reader's  preconceptions  by  the 
sus  aned  force  and  brilliancy  of  his  style  and  imagery. 

Lcrd  Byron's  earlier  productions,  Lara,  the°Co™,V,  &c.   were 

wild  tnd  gloomy  romances,  put  into  rapid  and  shining  verse.     Thev 

discowr  the  madness  of  poetry,  together  with  the  inspiration  :  sullen, 

mood.,  capricious,  fierce,  inexorable,  gloating  on  beauty,  thirsting  fo 

revenge,  hurrying  from  the  extremes  of  pleasure  to  pain,  but  with 

nothm.  permanent,  nothing  healthy  or  natural.     The  oaudy  decora 

ions  and  the  morbid  sentiments  remind  one  of  flowers^strewed  over 

the  face  of  death  !      In  his  Child,  Harold  (as  has  been  just  observed) 

he  ass,mes  a  lofty  and  philosophic  tone,  and  'reasons  high  of  provi- 

f„T;  l°.7''"°«''^'Jg-=.  *'•"'.  ""d  /ate.'     He  takes  the  highest  point, 

in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  comments  on  them  from  a  more 

commmdrng  eminence:    he  shows  us  the  crumbling  monuments  of 

time,  le   invokes   the   great  names,  the   mighty  spirit  of  antiquity. 

Ihe    universe    IS  changed    into    a    stately    mausoleum  :-in    solem'n 

measures  he  chaunts  a  hymn  to  fame.      Lord  Byron  ha,  strength  and 

elevaton  enough  to  fill   up  the  moulds  of  our   classical  and   ti.ne- 

hallowed  recollections,  and  to  rekindle  the  earliest  aspirations  of  the 

mind  after  greatness  and  true  glory  with  a  pen  of  fire.     The  names 

ot  Tasso,  of  Ariosto,  of  Dante,  of  Cincinnatus,  of  C:rsar,  of  Scipio, 

bse  nothing  of  their  pomp  or  their  lustre  in  hi.  h.inds,  and  when  he 

begins  and   continues  a   strain   of  panegyric   on   such   subjects,   we 

in"tihi,e7r.:::''  "■"' '" '  '^"''""  "^  "^^  p™-'  "-^-g  -" 

'  Till  Contemplation  has  her  fill.' 

s^holl  on[me'r.h%"?'  ''™».*l''i"<l;g'"'ntly  from  'this  bank  and 
Shoal  of  time,  or  the  frail  tottering  bark  that  bears  up  modern  reputa- 
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tion,  into  the  hugt  5m  of  ancient  renown,  and  to  revel  there  «,irk 
unfred,  out»prea  J  plun,e.  Even  this  in  hi^  i,  spleen-hi  content 
of  his  contempo-aries  makes  him  turn  bark  ,n  ,h    i  '^°°^"^f 

project  himself  forward  to  the  d,^  feure '  lLh  R  °'"  ^"'l'-  " 
&al.ero  >  Sar.ianapalus,  Sec.  aret t  e  ^l  t7h^,tth!r''":rL"'TL"; 

others  lollin,  on  hi.  couch  of  a  mo3g,  "ut  do  «  carry  hrre«le°r' 
out  of  the  poets  mind  to  the  scenes  and  events  recorded  "he" 
have  neither  action,  character,  nor  interest   but  ar^  l^r,     e         ^ 

dramatic  fragment  p'ubthefinX' ^^fe^^^  ^tween'li'a  ""^ 

::L^ro%]itTr.^y''''  "'^  charac^^sire" '^ar^a^i:: 

h?.  .  f  I  i  Lordship's  imagination  ;  and  the  Deluge,  whih  he 
humourr'''  '""■''"''  ™y  "'  '^''  -  """^  <l--«d  all'his  o«n  idi: 
.  rZl  Tn  '7  *^.'o  "''  ""'=  "'^  °"  ^"'hor's  turn  for  satire      His 

has  t  itrrr'  ^^r^^^^'^^  s'VoS  tre'- 

e^la^uTs^^deTade  ratdint^to"'^"  ''""'="'"  '""'  '^"^  '  "  *>" 
situation.      He  ^y'  of  ^Mr^ti:^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

aversion  '  That  may  be  :  but  whose  fault  is  ^t  ?  'xhU  s  thV satire 
lor  o™^l       ,  'V^^"""™?^  "  have  all  his  whims  orii sife  taken 

which  he  dLs  nn?  rf    k    .  f"'   "'^°  ■"«"  «'"''  »  rebufiF 

r*™r?ee       The    M  M  '  S'  I"™'  °"  '''^  ''^^''  ^"^  'his  passe,  for  a 

t"  hat  he  w^s°  bor^ln  :  7'  °'-'  "'^''""=''  """""  =""1 
insin u'ation  Is  not  true ,  "oHf  t  :efe  Tt"is  Z'^tTT^  ''^V  '^.''' 
the  per.on  who  makes',  not  .iJ^^^Z  '^  ap'J^d  'Thi  FI' 

'L«ter  to  FhV  '  'ft  °n"  T'^"'^'  ^°  ^''  lordship,  in  » 
fifty  Ls  as  .  It  7  ^J  ^?'"'"«'"'er's  Review,'  addresses  him 
Mty  times  as     mj,  </,«r  A„W/,',  „„  is  there  any  other  wit  in  the 
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who  cam^  totTti"^7l1j::T^i^'Z''''rV  P«"°" 
"right  laugh,  th.  public  wi  1  not  n  1  kc  m?  "  "^""•f /-"'«  *»"^'^» 
about  Pope,  he  clans  Mr    R„     '  |''^<;  manner,  in  the  controversy 

div.ne  might  submit  to  the  obligation    but   h^  h,  """"^ 

subscribe  to  the  rest      If  i,  •.  f  .'°"' .""'  ,"«  "fs  no  occasion   to 

parson,  and  Lord^  Byron  a  peer  tile  Ta  f '^  ^1.*''^  ^'"'"'^  ''^  » 
was  no  need  to  write?^,:pE'';roTet.  ""*  ""'  ''''"'■'  ''"^ 

.he'^rtf  :ft"sS  wrUrarro^h'"'  7/'"'V  ',!  °*'"«  "> 

the  splashine  of  sodawlr  k  f 'u'  '"L"'*'""™  is  followed  by 
Aiter^he  i"|h°ning  and  the  tlJ'°'^^  "T-ions  of  ordinary  bile! 
interior  of  the  <L4  and  ,L  ,"""'  T  ""  ■""■oduced  to  the 
.olemn  hero  of  "tedv  n lavs  TT  "^.^"^''-h-d  basins.  The 
tolerable  and  not  [o'^^^en^j  ?  J '"  The  Noblfr"-  H  ''""'^i  '^  '^"^^ 
only  writer  who  has  prostituted  his  taTents  t  this  wt  '  H  T'm  ""^ 
m  order  to  desecrate  •   tak^.    =   ,^1  „  •     j  r    ■^'     "*  hallows 

beauty  his  hands  have  wrought  "ate:  '"  ''f"°S  *■=  ™='£-  °f 
in  goodness  to  Heaveronfv  to  hLk      °"  '',°P"  """^  <""•  '«='i^f 

Jn  fact.  Lord  Byron  ,s  the  spoiled  child  of  fame  as  well  a.  fortune 

^^^'^'t:r^^'^^^:^^z:i^Vr  -"'  ™-  ■-  ">  •"' 

written  about  itKlf.  '"""«  S"ANdv  m  rhyme  ,  ,t  ,,  rather  a  p„em 
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He  has  taken  a  surfeit  of  popularity,  and  is  not  contented  to  delieht, 
unless  he  can  shock  the  public.  He  would  force  them  to  admire  in 
spue  of  riecer.cy  and  common  sense— he  would  have  them  read  what 
they  would  read  in  no  one  but  himself,  or  he  would  not  give  a  ruih 
for  their  applause.  He  is  to  be  'a  cliartered  libertine,'  from  whcm 
insults  are  favours,  whose  contempt  is  to  be  a  new  incentive  to 
admiration.  His  Lordship  is  hard  to  please  :  he  is  equally  averse  to 
notice  or  neglect,  enraged  at  censure  and  scorning  praise.  He  :ries 
the  patience  of  the  town  to  the  very  utmo'^t,  and  when  they  show 
signs  of  weariness  or  disgust,  threatens  to  discard  them.  He  says  he 
will  write  on,  whether  he  is  read  or  not.  He  would  never  write 
another  page,  if  it  were  not  to  court  popular  applause,  or  to  affect  a 
superiority  over  it.  [n  this  respect  also.  Lord  Byron  presents  a 
striking  contrast  to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  latter  takes  wliat  part  of 
the  public  favour  falls  to  his  share,  without  grumbling  (to  be  sure  he 
has  no  reason  to  complain) ;  the  former  is  always  quarrelling  with 
the  world  about  his  modicum  of  aiiplause,  the  spolia  opima  of  vanity, 
and  ungraciously  throwing  the  offerings  of  incense  heaped  on  his 
shrine  back  in  the  faces  of  his  admirers.  Again,  there  is  no  taint  in 
the  writings  of  the  Author  of  Waverley,  all  is  fkir  and  natural  and 
abovr-ioanl:  he  never  outrages  tlie  public  mind.  He  introduces 
no  anomalous  character :  broaches  no  staggering  opinion.  If  he  goes 
back  to  old  prejudices  and  superstitions  as  a  relief  to  the  modern 

reader,  while  Lord  Byron  floats  on  swelling  paradoxes 

*  Like  proud  seas  under  him  '  j 

if  the  one  defers  too  much  to  the  spirit  of  antiquity,  the  other  panders 
to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  goes  to  the  very  edge  of  extreme  and  licentious 
speculation,  and  breaks  his  neck  over  it.  Crossness  and  levity  are 
the  playthings  of  his  pen.  It  is  a  ludicrous  circumstance  that  he 
should  have  dedicated  his  Cain  to  the  worthy  Baronet!  Did  the 
latter  ever  acknowledge  the  obligation  ?  We  are  not  nice,  not  very 
nice  ;  but  we  do  not  particularly  approve  those  subjects  that  shine 
chiefly  from  their  rottenness :  nor  do  we  wish  to  see  the  Muses  drest 
out  in  the  flounces  of  a  false  or  questionable  philosophy,  like  Portia 
and  Nerissa  in  the  garb  of  Doctors  of  Law.  We  like  metaphysics 
as  well  as  Lord  Byron  ;  but  not  to  see  them  making  flowery  speeches, 
nor  dancing  a  measure  in  tlie  fetters  of  verse.  We  have  as  good  as 
hinted,  that  his  Lordship's  poetry  consists  mostly  of  a  tissue  of  superb 
comnion-places ;  even  his  paradoxes  are  common-place.  They  are 
familiar  in  the  schools  :  they  are  only  new  and  striking  in  his  dramas 
and  stanzas,  by  being  out  of  place.  In  a  word,  we  think  that  poetry 
,  moves  best  within  the  circle  of  nature  and  received  opinion :  specula- 
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tire  theory  and  .ubtle  caiuistry  are  forbidden  ground  to  it.  But 
Lord  Byron  often  wanders  into  this  ground  wantonly,  wilfully,  and 
unwarrantably  The  only  apology  we  can  conceive  for  the  .pijit  of 
sonie  of  Lord  Byron  8  writings,  is  the  spirit  of  some  of  those  op,x)8ed 
fr,.l'",k  ^•'2' *ir°™'"' »"''"•"*"'«  anything.  '  Fanhest 
from  them  is  best.'  The  extravagance  and  license  of  The  ont  .eera. 
a  proper  antidote  to  the  bigotry  and  narrowness  of  the  other.  The 
tirst  /'MioB  ofJudgmnl  was  a  set-off  to  the  second,  though 

'None  but  itself  could  be  its  parallel.' 
Perhaps  the  chief  cause  of  most  of  Lord  Byron's  errors  is,  that  he 
IS  tliat  anomaly  in  letters  and  in  society,  a  Noble  Poet.  It  is  a  double 
privilege  almost  too  much  for  humanity.  He  has  all  the  pride  of 
birth  and  genius.  The  strength  of  his  imagination  leads  him  to 
indulge  in  fantastic  opmions;  the  elevation  of  his  rank  sets  censure  at 
rtehance.  He  becomes  a  pampered  egotist.  He  has  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  a  niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame.  Every-dav 
rnortals.  opinions,  things  are  not  good  enough  for  him  to  touch  or 
thinn  of.     A  mere  nobleman  is,  in  his  estimation,  but  'the  tenth 

rw"o™""H  'm°'"'  ^"i"'  =  f  T"'  ■"""  °^8^"'"»  ■'  »"  better  th  „ 
U  ^^'}^T.  "  "''°  *  '^''y  °f  <l"^'ity-     The  people  are  not 

polite  enough  for  him  :  the  Court  not  sufliciently  intrilectual.  He 
hates  the  one  and  despises  the  other.  By  hating  and  despising 
others,  he  does  not  learn  to  be  satisfied  with  himself.  A  fastidious 
man  soon  grows  querulous  and  splenetic.  If  there  is  nobody  but 
ourselves  to  come  up  to  our  idea  of  fancied  perfection,  we  easily  get 
tired  of  our  ,dol.  When  a  man  is  tired  of  what  he  is,  by  a  natural 
perversity  he  sets  up  for  what  he  is  not.  If  he  is  a  poet,  he  pretends 
to  be  a  metaphysician  :  .f  he  is  a  patrician  in  rank  and  feeling,  he 
wou  d  fain  be  one  of  the  people.  h5s  ruling  motive  is  not  the^fove 
of  the  people,  but  of  distinction  ;  not  of  truth,  but  of  singularity. 
He  patronizes  men  of  letters  out  of  vanity,  and  desert,  them  from 

,  ,h  ."'•"  !""'  "'', "''""  °^  *"^'"^»-  "•=  '"'^'^'  i"  »»  obnoxious 
publication  to  provoke  censure,  and  leaves  it  to  shift  for  itself  for  fear 
of  scandal  We  do  not  like  Sir  Walter's  gratuitous  servility:  we 
Ike  Lord  Byron  s  preposterous  liberalism  little  better.  He  niav  affect 
the  principle,  of  equality,  but  he  resumes  his  privilege  of  peerage 
upon  occasion.  His  Lordship  has  made  great  ofcrs  of  servicVto  tie 
threvem  r"""''  "  "*  "  "  P"'"-"  '"  ^ephalonia,  u  uiting 

*♦♦»♦, 
We  had  written  thus  far  when  news  came  of  the  death  of  Lord 
Uyron,    and   put  an  end  at  once  to  a  .train  of  .omewhat  peevish 
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memory.     Had  we  known  that  we  were  writing  his  epitaph,  we  mu« 

Tr  I  '  H  T';  •  '".'"  **■"  *•  '""'  *""™  """J.  'han  to  take  up 
our  leaden  shafts,  and  try  to  melt  them  into  'tears  of  sensibilitv  '  or 
mould  then,  into  dull  praise,  and  an  affected  show  of  candour  'wi 
en/o,r„  '  "^,"""3  ""=  """'"'»  '"■*-""'^-  «"her  for  his  reproof  or 
accept)  nor  can  wc  now  turn  undertaker.'  men  to  fix  the  elitterinir 
gate  upon  h,s  coffin,  or  fall  into  the  procession  of  popular  w<^'- 
Death  cancels  every  thing  but  truth  ,  and  strips  a  man  o?  e«ry  ^h  n- 
but  genius  and  virtue.  It  is  a  sort  of  natural  canonization.  &"; 
lif^hfmTrh      l""'f  J""*"'"''  P°«'°  •>»  im-nortityTand 

msona  ■  rhta^n  A     '  "^T^-  ?""='"  ''*"  '>^'  "«  '"'"We.  the 

rh^r,".!  .  .  ^  ■  ""^  ™'"8'"^  *'">  'he  dust-the  finer  and  more 
ethereal  part  mount,  with  the  winged  spirit  to  watch  over  our  latest 
memory,  and  protect  our  bones  from  insult.  We  consign  the  lea 
worthy  qualme.  to  oblivion,  and  cherish  the  nobler  and  fmplr.sh.ble 
nature  with  double  pride  and  fondness.  Nothing  could  .3there^ 
iupertonty  of  genius  in  a  more  .triking  point  of  view  thrthe  dU 
conte.t,  and  the  public  indifference  about  the  place  of  Lord  Byron's 

A  king  mu.t  have  a  coronat.on-a  nobleman  a  funeral-procession.- 

JumarminV"  rj'u'""  ""'  ^^''°'-  '^''^  r°«'»  """""Y  '"he 
human  m.nd,  m  wh.ch  he  sow.  the  seeds  of  ncler-ending  thou-ht- 
his  monument  is  to  be  found  in  hi.  works  :  " 

'  Nothing  can  cover  his  high  fame  but  Heaven  ■ 
^o  pyramids  set  oft"  his  memory,  ' 

But  the  eternal  substance  of  his  greatness." 

^°frldom°f"  ?r1=  '"L*'"'.  ^^"^  ^  """"y'  '°  *>''  «"'  i"  'he  cause 
ai/'hts  :^;ap°h  !  "'  '""■  '"'  '"'''  °^  -"•     Let  that  be  his  excuse 

MR.  oOUTHEY 

Mr  Southey,  as  we  formerly  remember  to  have  seen  him,  h«i  a 
hectic  flush  upon  his  cheek,  a  roving  fire  in  his  eye,  a  falcon  gUce 
fmnlV""  T""/  '"t  <'^>"ed-it  was  the  lo^k  that  had  beetl 
mpressed  upon  hi.  face  by  the  event,  that  marked  the  outset  of  hi" 
hte,  u  was  the  dawn  of  Liberty  that  still  tinged  his  cheek  a  smile 
bctwixt  hope  and  sadness  that  still  played    'pon  h"    qulve  i  g™J 
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Mr.  Southey'.  mind  is  essentially  sanguine,  even  to  over-weeninenes. 

t  ,s  prophetic  of  good  ,  it  cordially  tmbrace,  it ,  it  ca.*  aZZ' 

^"Kermg  look  after  it,  even  when  it  is  gone  for  ever.     hV  cannot' 

.tn  wh'cran'  f  h'"'"^'"  °^/»PP'--.  "is  confidence  in  his  el  oT 
man,  when  all  el  e  despair.  It  ..  the  very  element,  <  where  he  must 
hve  or  have  no  life  at  all.'     While  he  Apposed    t  pos,  ble  th"   a 

«  L  K-f  T"l^  u""l^  ^  '■"™''"«-l  '^^°  »"y  that  l>ad  hithe  to 
sou  7f;7f  '^/  I'Shtof  the  French  Revolution  beamed  into  hU 
8oul  (and  long  after,  it  wa.  seen  reflected  on  hi.  brow,  like  the  lial  t 
oUe^ting  suns  on  the  p^-ak  of  some  high  mountain,  or  o  ely  rt  e'^of 
cloud,  floating  in  purer  ether !)  while  he  had  this  hone,  thi.  f^th  t 

mc^  ^,  ,'k-  "  ^u"l^  r'  *"  """"""•  »  '■^""tic,  a  leveller  ■  he 
from  t  e  °1h7  l^'  ">°'?g'>' *">"'<•  banish  »"  P^i"  and  mi  ery 
from  tne  world-in  h.s  impatience  of  the  smallest  e^or  or  injustice 
he  wouM  have  sacr.hced  himself  and  the  existing  generlt  on  (i 
holocaust)  to  h.s  devotion  to  the  right  cause.     But  when  he  once 

was  no  longer  possible,  when  his  chimera,  and  golden  dreams  of 
human  perfect.bil«y  vanished  from  him,  he  turned%uddenly  round 

ortit~'"ld''lV*''"""  "•  "  "gl^'-'     Mr.  Southey'harnot 
tortitudeoi  mmd,  ha.  not  patience  to  think  tliat  evil  is  inserarablr 
from  the  nature  of  things.     His  irriuble  sense  rejects  the  Zrnati 
altogether,  a.  a  weak  stomach  rejects  the  food  thafis  distastef^  to  t 
He  hopes  on  against  hope,  he  believe,  in  all   unbelief.     He  must 

ut    Tk  °V"T^  °'  "^  '""'S'""y  8°^-     He  missed  his  w.v  in 
Utopia,  he  has  found  it  at  Old  Sarum-^  • 

'  His  generous  ardour  no  cold  medium  knows : ' 

a:d7rr:h:tong°f "" "-"' "'  '"'''■  »=  -  --  - «— . 

.fj^^  T'^u  "!  "'*'  T  '^^'^' ''"'  ^•="-»Pi'>ion  is  the  ruling  principle 

^^     "?''"  """'^-     ^'''  '^''""'  "*■  "oveltv,  -he  applause  of  the 

nultitude,  the  sanction  of  power,  the  venerablon«.  of  an^Luity,  lue 

;XeTc«  i^rin  "^ —'!■-<>"''- » «ood  .kmi  to'do';iS:'hu 

preference..  His  inquiries  are  ,«rtial  .:  d  hastv  :  his  conclusions  raw 
and  unconcocted,  and  with  a  considerable  inf»«on  of  whim  and  humouT 
and  a  monkish  spleen.  Hi,  opinion.  ^  ,,ke  certain  wine.,  Tarn 
or  so^'fo"'  when  now;  but  they  will  not  keep,  and  soon  tirn  fa 
or  sour,  for  want  of  ,  str,w,ger  .nirfc  of  the  understanding  to  ci.e  . 
body  to  them.     He  wooed  Liberty  as  a  youthful  lover,\u°  ftwas 

w  h  a^n  "ir  "  '  ™"""'  """  »  ''"'*''  »"'*  ^^  has  si'nce  w  d<W 
with  an  elder.y  an:   not  very  reputable  lady,  called  Legitimacy.     !^ 
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■wilful  man,  according  to  the  Scotch  proverb,  mw/  hav.  hi.  tuay      If 
It  were  the  cause  to  which  he  wai  sincerely  atuched,  he  would  adhere 
to  It  through  Kood  rei  ,rt  and  evil  reports   but  it  i.  him«lf  to  whom 
he  doe.  homage,  and  would   have  others  do  .0;   and  he  therefore 
chang.8  sides,  rather  than  submit  to  apparent  defeat  or  temporary 
mort.ficat.on^    Abstract   principle    has   no  rule    but  the  un.lerstood 
distinction  between  ri^ht  and  wrong  ;  the   indulgence  of  vanitv,  of 
caprice,  or  prejudice  is  regulated  by  the  convenience  or  bias  oV  the 
!!lT^"''u-     I       ""'P«""«^'"  of  <»"■  politician's  mind  is  poetical,  not 
philosophical      He  is  more  the  creature  of  impulse,  than  he  is  of 
retlection      He  invents  the  unreal,  he  embellishes  the  false  with  the 
glosses  of_fancy,  but  pay.  little  attention  to  'the  words  of  truth  and 
soberness.       His    impressions   are   accidental,   immediate,    personal, 
instead  of  being  permanent  and  universal.     Of  all  mortal,  he  is  surely 
the  most  impatient  of  contradiction,  even  when   he  ha.  completely 
turned  the    tables  on  himMlf.     Is   not  this  very  inconsistency  the 
reason.      Is  he  not  tenacious  of  his  opinions,  in  proportion  as  they 
are  brittle  and  hastily  formed  >.     I,  he  not  jealous  of  the  ground,  of 
his  belief,  because  he  fear,  they  will  not  bear  inspection,  or  is  con- 
scious  he  ha.  shifted  them  .'     Does  he  not  confine  others  to  the  strict 
line  of  orthodoxy,  because  he  has  himself  taken  every  liberty  ?     I, 
he  not  afraid  to  look  to  the  right  or  the  left,  lest  he  should  see  the 
ghosts  of  his  former  extravagance,  .uring  him  in  the  face  >     Doe.  he 
not   refuse   to  tolerate  the  smallest  .hade   of  difference  in  others, 
because  he  feels  that  he  want,  the  utmost  latitude  of  construction  for 
difFering  so  widely  from  himself?     I.  he  not  captious,  dogmatical, 
petulant  in  delivering  his  sentiments,  according  a.  he  has  been  incon- 
sistent, rash,  and  fanciful  in  adopting  them  ?     He  maintains  that  there 
can  be  no  possible  ground  for  differing  from  him,  because  he  looks 
only  at  his  own  side  of  the  question !      He  sets  up  his  own  favourite 
noti<,ns  as  the  standard  of  reason  and  honesty,  because  he  has  changed 
from    one    extreme    to    another!       He   treats   his    opponems    with 
contempt,  because  he  is  himself  afraid  of  meeting  with  disrespect! 
Me  says  that  •  a  Reformer  is  a  worse  character  than  a  house-breaker.' 
in  order  to  stifle  the  recollection  that  he  himself  once  was  one' 

We  must  say  that  'we  relish  Mr.  Southey  more  in  the  Reformer' 
than  in  his  lately  acquired,  but  by  no  means  natural  or  becoming 
character  of  poet-iaureat  and  courtier.  He  may  rest  assured  that  a 
garland  of  wild  flowers  suits  him  better  than  the  laureat-wreath  ■ 
that  his  pastoral  odes  and  popular  inscriptions  were  far  more  adapted 
ro  his  gemus  than  his  presentation-poems.  He  is  nothing  akin  to 
birth^lay  suits  and  drawing-room  fopperies.  'He  is  nothing,  if  not 
fantastical.  In  hi.  figure,  in  hi.  movements,  in  his  sentiments,  he 
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U  .harp  and  angular,  quaint  and  eccentric.     Mr.  Southey  i,  not  of 
^e  court,  courtly.     Every  thing  of  hin,  and  about  hin,  J  from  the 
people.     He  i«  not  claMical,  he  h  not  leftitimate.     He  is  not  a  n,an 
moH  l"  TZ""^"^  of  O'hermen'.  opinion,  ■   he  is  not  .h.ped  o    Zy 
model :  he  bow,  to  no  authority :  he  yields  onlv  to  his  own  wavw.ird 
pecul.arme».      He  ,.  w.ld,  irregular,  singul,-,r,  extreme.      Hei"  no 
forn,al„t   not  he!     Al    i,  crude  and  chaotic,  seit.opinion„ed,  v,-,in 
He  want,  proportion,  keeping.  .y,,em,  .tandard  rules.     H.    ,  no 
.r„  ,/  r.>u„,„.,.      Mr.  Southev  walk,  with  hi,  chin  erect  thiuul 
the  street,  of  l„    don,  and  «„h  an  umbrella  .ticking  out  un    '     hi. 
arm,  m  the  .me,,  weather.      He  l,a,  not  sacrificed  to  th,   Gr.ce 
nor  studied  decorum.     \Si,h  him  every  thing  is  ,,roiectin  ■    s  a  ti„ ' 
from  „s  pl,-,ce,an  episode,  a  digression,  a  p«tic  license.     H,  Zl 
not  move  m  any  given  orbit,  but  like  a  falling  star,  shoots  from  W. 
^here.      He  is  pragmatical,   re.tless,   unfixed,  full  of  experinTen, 
begintiing    every   th„.g  a-new,    wiser   than    hi.    bettors   judg  nT  fo; 
himself,  dictating  to  other,.       He   i,  decidedly  r^jJJ,.^  hI 
may  have  given  up  the  reform  of  the  State  :  bit  depend  upon  i,,  he 
ha,  some  other  ioiiy  of  the  same  kind.      Doe.  he  not  dedicate  to  hil 
SmT^  '""extraordinary  poem  on  the  death  of  hi,  ft^ 
i.pJt  J       'fJ>">S«"U  a,  a  specimen  of  what  might  be  done 
„  f  "8'"'\''«'"',«-'"»?     In  a  court-poem  all  should  be  trite  and  on 
n  approved  model.     He  might  a,  well  have  presented  himself  at  the 
levee  in  a  fancy  or  masquerade  dre„.     Mr.  Southey  was  not  /,  ,rv 
W,„,„„    w„h    Majesty-still    less    on    such    an    occasion.       4Z 

,^  r-k  rV*'""  ^T''"^  greatness,  the  party-petulance  carried 

0  the  1  hrone  of  Grace  the  unchecked  indulgence  ot>rivate  humour 
the  assumption  of  infallibility  and  even  of  the  voice  of  HeavrTn 
his  poem,  are  pointed  instance,  of  what  we  have  said.  They  show 
the  singular  state  of  over.exci.ement  of  Mr.  Southey's  mind,  and  the 
force  of  old  habit,  of  independent  and  unbridled' thinking,  wh  ch 
cannot  be  kept  down  even  in  addressing  his  Sovereign!     XZ^l 

^I'tT^'^^T  ^'^''  *>''  '^''"""'^  ^'"  ^'^"'"*^'  h-  ^"'/° 
il  T  u  ^°  *;"  ''"y  '^^  'P*"''  the  scope,  the  splendid 
■magery,  the  hurried  and  startlin.i;  interest  that  pervades  them  '  \\'o 
will  say  that  they  are  not  sustained  on  fictionrwilder  than  his  own 
Glendoveer,  that  they  are  not  the  darir.  creation,  of  a  mind  curW 
by  no   law.  tamed    by   no  fear,  that  they  are   not   rather   like  the 

very  harmless  "if  we  regard  the  rank  e^'crllL^Pof  Mrts^lr. 
poetry  like  the  red  and  blue  flowers  in  corn,  as  the  unweeded  growth 
of  a   luxuriant  and   wandering    fancy;    or  if  we  allow   the    yea*lv 
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working,  of  an  ardent  .pirit  to  ferment  an.l  boil  o»er-the  varie.v  ,K. 

9^;;^- ;-x~-:- £ij4^^2 

mode  of  rhvnx-  or  ri.i«nn      n.    c  .      I'liiory  tor  a  new 

mwmm 

au"e     ""'"■'""'  '°  ^°>  °'  ^'""^  'he  advocate  of  a  ro«« 

of  Mr.  sou„.ey  ;ithtr,^r,  :^^'Zt^.^7::"z:^ 

youth  .^  %,t"tl;Vr""H"'K  '"^"'^"'=''''^^  ^ 

ut/e^g'rLndl"  """""   •"  "'^na^e  and   corrupt.  I   burMLm 

'  Far  tmm  the  sun  and  suiuiner  gale  ! ' 
He  would  suppress  the  freedom  of  wit  and  humour,  of  which  h,  h, 
«t^the  example,  and  claim  a  privilege  for  playing  a'ntl^'He  would 
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introduce   in   uniformity   of  intellectual   wcicht.   >nH    n, 

be  no  more  cake,  and  ale?  •     IJccause  h,  f!  1      V    '^     "thereto 
all  our  notion.  IVom  the  (;™4  ZL'  "b^  t  ^i::  T" 

.-in  nature  a.^  ;{rd:L:t  hH'^r^:  1„;;::-  ^^•"•• 
at  the  .ame  fme  free  to  declare  that  we  th.nk  hL    .    '  T 

Qu.rurfy   R„i,^,  notwithstand.ng    the"   vi?   Le    -  VV  .  T.I 
they  display,  have  a  tendency  to  qualify  it,  mos      -.'■  1'     .F 
They  have  redeemin^  trait.  i„  ,hem       'aT,!'  '  "• 

the  whole  lump ' ,  andNhe  .pirit  of  hu'.nity^f,  '   t  '^  ^Z^ 

of  contradictlTdoe,  noUmerf^re  c  :hicrr'°"''  *'"^  "'^-  "l^'^'' 
bruise,    or  sirk  fr«™  .l '"'''"*"■  °"  ^n'cn  !■■«  >»  not  sore  ticm  old 

ratioswith  hi,  author  fv  he  H„  ""  '™  ^J'"  ^^^''"'"^'^  ^"°'""« 
with  blood  On  ,  I,'  t l^r  7  ""u"  ''"'*  ">  '^^'''S^  I^'l^d 
obnoxiou.,  where  H^rtvTa,'  *,  "'  ^T^^''^  '"''  "«  '"='^°"'- 
Southey  i,'  ..illTLalt^d  hu^a^    "xhf  e^.t;  IT:""''    •^^• 

»^^:d'o;^,t:i;tlrf^"  oid.po.;r"^^i  *: -n":;^:^: 

wa,    not    reguh^ly    ar'^icS    a.    ^r''""^  '"''  improvement.      He 

his  disposition       Mavthec-ii  T'  '^  P^«^°^"y '"d  sharpne,,  of 
po..t.on.     Maj  the  quatnt  but  affecting  a,piration  expressed  ia 
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one  of  these  be  fulfilled,  that  as  he  mellows  into  maturer  aae   all  such 
"penties  may  wear  off,  and  he  himself  become  ^ 

'  Like  the  high  leaves  upon  the  holJy-tree  ! ' 
Mr.  Southey's  prose-style  can  scarcely  be  too  much  nraised       h  i. 

and  ReT;."  Perhaps  superior  to  the  matter,  that  Is   in  hi:  EayJ 
also  excels  as  an  historian  and  prose-translator       H;T "  " '— "^ 

:^Jts:"'  t  -''''  p-nrr  r;  itS:;at.,..ir^^:^ 

and  mdus  ry.      By  no  uncommon  process  of  the  mind    Mr    Sn  ,h.! 

-  S:f ':  S'  -s-d -r',t  i^»rr  Bt 
=-  y.t.-ss.-Ttrii  s  ■'•'■"',  '*" 
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scholastic  and   prollssional  in  his  ideas       He  ««T  , 

more  simple  in  hi,  manners  than  hi.  friend  Mr  CotUe  ^",  " 
the  same  time  less  cordial  or  conciliating  H-  ,  '""'?'^ '  ''"t  at 
Jess^ope  or  p.easin,    and  .herXe  tyThim^elne  fo^ ^  pTea'^ 

ot  Addison,  '  a  parson  in  a  tye-wif .'     He  is  rr.r  =   I, "•^*>-"P;'0" 

.or  does  he  indulge  in  the  i^leasLs  of  the  ^all   n„T  nT/X' 

h:m-n"f"i,:;\:tLr;;i^;,^°A':7  'v^^^^^-"^  -'^  -^ 

genius)  has  led  so  uniformly  and  en  ire^y  the'^life  of  a  srh"  T"?  "' 

ntrs^'r  '"''1  'r'  ''"""■"s  hi".tif''to  Lni  fth^r 

enthusiasm   of  an  early  love,  with  the  severity  and  constancv  nf  I 
reliRious    vow-and    well    would    it    have    l^en   for   hi  "f  Z  f  ^ 
con,,ned   himself  to  .h,s,   and   not   undertaken  to  pu     down  o' to 
patch    up   the    State!      However    irregular    in    his   opfnTs,    Mr 
houthey    IS    constant,    unremitting,    mechanical    in    his  Tdle  .   and 

Shandean   here.      In   all    the   relations  and   charities  of  pr    ate  life 
he  IS  correct    exemplary,  generous,  just.      We  never  hc-rd  a  .inlTe' 
unpropriety  laid  to  his  char,e;    and   if  he  has  many  cnem L     t? 
men  can  boast  more   numerous  or   stauncher  friends.^-The   v  r  etv 

n  which  they  are  produced.  He  rises  early,  and  writes  or  Tads 
till  breakfast-time.  He  writes  or  reads  after  breakiasr  till  dinner 
after  dinner  till  tea,  and  from  tea  till  hed-time—  ' 

'  And  follows  so  the  ever  lunning  year 
With  protitabJe  labour  to  his  j?rave— " 
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on  Derwcnt's  banks,  beneath  the  foot  of  Skiddaw.  Study  seryes 
him  for  bminess,  exercise,  recreation.  He  passes  from  verse  to 
prose,  from  history  to  poetry,  from  reading  to  writing,  by  a  stop- 
watch. He  writes  a  fair  hand,  without  blots,  sitting  upright  in  his 
chair,  leaves  off  when  he  comes  to  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and 
changes  the  subject  for  another,  as  opposite  as  the  Antipodes.  His 
mind  is  after  all  rather  the  recipient  and  transmitter  of  knowledge, 
tiian  tlw  originator  of  it.  He  has  hardly  grasp  of  thought  enough 
to  arriv*  at  any  great  lending  truth.  His  passions  do  not  amount  to 
more  than  irritability.  With  some  gall  in  his  pen,  ,ind  coldness  in 
his  manner,  he  has  a  great  deal  of  kmdness  in  bis  heart.  Rash  in 
his  opinions,  he  is  steady  in  his  attachments  —and  is  a  man,  in  many 
particJart  admirable,  in  all  respectable — his  political  inconsistency 
alone  excepted  ! 
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Mr.  Wordsworth's  genius  is  a  pure  emanation  ''  the  Spirit  of 
the  Age.  Had  he  lived  in  any  other  period  of  the  w  ,rid,  he  would 
never  have  been  heard  of.  As  it  is,  he  has  some  dirfii  -Ity  to  contend 
with  the  hebetude  of  his  intellect,  and  the  meanness  of  his  subject. 
With  him  '  lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder ' :  but  he  finds  it  i 
toil  to  climb  in  this  way  the  steep  of  Fame.  His  homely  Mii«r 
can  hardly  raise  her  wing  from  the  ground,  nor  spread  her  hidden 
glories  to  the  sun.  He  has  '  no  figures  nor  no  fantasies,  which  bu8\' 
pulsion  draws  in  the  brains  of  men  :  '  neither  the  gorgeous  machinery 
of  mythologic  lore,  nor  the  splendid  colours  of  poetic  diction.  His 
style  is  vernacular  :  h'.-  delivers  household  truths.  He  sees  nothing 
loftier  than  human  hopes ;  nothing  deeper  than  the  human  heart. 
This  he  probes,  this  he  tampers  w/th,  this  he  poises,  with  all  its 
incalculable  weight  of  thought  and  feeling,  in  his  hands  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  calms  the  throh'.iinj;  pulses  of  his  own  heart,  by  keepmg 
his  eye  ever  fixed  on  the  fa'e  of  nature.  If  he  can  malLe  the  liti; 
blood  liow  from  the  wounded  brea-^t,  this  is  the  living  colairing  with 
which  he  paints  his  verse :  if  he  can  assuage  the  pain  -jr  close  up 
the  wounil  with  the  balm  of  solitary  musing,  or  the  hoaim^  power 
of  plants  and  herbs  and  'skyey  influences,'  this  is  the  sole  triunrpli 
of  his  art.  He  takes  the  simplest  elements  of  nature  and  of  tae 
linman  mind,  the  mere  abstract  conditi'jns  insepara-iie  from  oar 
be;ng,  and  tries  to  compound  a  new  system  of  poetry  from  tiaem  : 
and  has  perliaps  succeeded  as  well  as  any  one  could.  ' '  jYiki.'  .tamjn 
n  mi  al'iLnum pulo' — is  the  motto  of  his  works.      He  thinks  notm,-; 
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low  or  indifferent  of  which  this  can  be  affirmed  :  every  thing  that 
professes  to  be  more  than  thi.,  that  is  not  an  absolute  essence  of 
truth  and  feehng,  he  holds  to  be  vitiated,  false,  and  spurious.  In  , 
word,  Ills  poetry  is  founded  on  setting  up  an  opposition  (and  pushing 
It  to  the  utmost  length)  between  the  natural  and  the  artificial  • 
between  the  spirit  of  humanity,  and  the  spirit  of  fashion  and  of 
the  world ! 

It  is  one  of  the  innovations  of  the  time.  It  partakes  of,  and  is 
carrieu  along  with,  the  revoluriunary  movement  of  our  aqe :  the 
political  changes  of  the  day  were  the  model  on  which  he  formed 
and  conducted  his  poetical  experiments.  His  Muse  (it  cannot  be 
denied,  and  without  this  we  cannot  explain  its  character  at  all)  k 
a  levelling  one.  It  proceeds  on  a  principle  of  equality,  aod  stnns 
-0  reduce  a  I  things  to  die  same  standard.  It  is  distinguished  by  a 
pro«rf  humility.  It  relies  upon  its  own  resources,  and  disdains  external 
'HOW  and  relief  h  takes  the  commonest  events  and  objects,  as  a 
:c-st  to  prove  that  nature  is  always  interesting  from  its  inherent  truth 
^ind  beautv,  without  any  of  the  ornaments  of  dress  or  pomp  of 
circumstances  to  set  it  off.  Hence  the  unaccountable  mixture  rf 
eMnn^  simplicitv  and  real  abstruscncss  in  the  Lyric,,/  Ballaih 
— rools  have  lanftied  at,  wise  men  scarcely  understand  them.S  He 
takes  a  mfajEtt  or  a  story  merely  as  pegs  or  loops  to  hang  tKou^ht 
and  trrfing  <m  ;  tbt  incidents  are  trifling,  in  proportion  to  his  con- 
tempt for  mipomig  appearances;  the  reflections  are  profound, 
accortJing  to  me  gravity  and  the  aspiring  pretensions  of  his  mind. 

His  popular,  ■•rtificial  stvie  gets  rid  (at  a  blow)  of  all  the 
trappinns  of  verse,  of  all  the  high  places  of  poetry:  'the  cloud-capt 
towers,  the  solem.  temples,  the  gorj-eous  palaces,'  are  swept  to  the 
ground,  aid  •  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  leave  not  a  wreck 
belimd.  .^I  the  traditions  of  learning,  all  the  superstitions  of  age, 
are  obliterated  and  effaced.  We  begin  J,  novo,  on  a  taiu/a  ra  Jof 
•■oetry.  The  purple  pall,  the  nodding  plume  of  tragedy  are 
exploded  as  mere  patitomime  and  trick,  to  return  to  the  simplicity  of 
truth  and  nature.  Kings,  queens,  priests,  nobles,  the  altar  and 'the 
throne,  the  distinctioDS  of  rank,  birth,  wealth,  power,  '  the  judge's 
roie,  the  marshal's  truncheon,  the  ceremony  t'-  ,t  to  great  one.,  'longs  ' 
re  not  to  ::e  round  here.  The  author  tfann.les  on  the  pride  of 'art 
with  great,'  pnde.  The  Ode  and  ITpocie,  the  Strophe  .m,)  the 
Anristrophe.  he  laughs  to  scorn.  The  harp  of  Homer,  the  trump  of 
I  indarand  of  Aicseus  are  still.  The  decencies  of  costume,  the, lecora- 
tions  of  vantty  are  stripped  off  without  mercy  as  barbarous,  idle,  and 
(rothic.      I  he  jewels  in  the  crisped  hair,  the  diadem  on  the  polished 

Itdu' .2re  t'tio""^^*- '"'-'■f^-'^'-v"    *■' . ..;--!        .1  ■   __   ■  ■ 

-;,■■•   ■■■•  TM!,v.-.u:;,  v::c.:-..  :-^.!i,    .UT^.ar,    5riu    iiuliiiii;;   tt-'Hrt'Iltfl 
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hi.  fastidious  u«tebevond  a  simple  garland  of  flowers.  Neither 
docs  he  avail  hmi«lf  of  the  advantages  which  naton-  or  accident  hold. 
out  to  him.  He  chooses  to  have  his  subject  a  foil  to  his  mvention, 
to  owe  nothins  but  to  himself.  He  gather,  mama  in  the  wilderness 
he  strikes  the  barren  rock  for  the  gushing  moisture.  H.-  elevates 
the  mean  by  the  strength  of  his  own  aspirations;  he  clothes  the 
naked  with  beauty  and  grandeur  from  the  stores  of  his  own  recollec- 
tions. No  cypress  grove  loads  his  verse  with  funeral  pomp:  but  his 
imagination  lends  '  a  sense  of  joy 

'  To  the  bare  trees  and  mountains  bare. 
And  grass  in  the  gmn  held.' 

No  storm,  no  shipwreck  startles  us  by  its  horrors:  but  the  rain' ow 
lifts  Its  head  m  the  cloud,  and  the  breeze  sighs  through  ihc  withered 
tern.  No  sad  vicissitude  of  fate,  no  overwhclmin..  catastrophe  in 
nature  deforms  h„  page:  but  the  dew-drop  glitters  on  the  bi^nding 
flower,  the  tear  collects  m  the  glistening  eye. 

'Beneath  the  hills,  along  the  llowerv  viles. 
The  generations  are  prepared  ;  the'  panes', 
The  internal  pangs  are  ready;  the  dread  strife 
Of  poor  humanity's  afflicted  will, 
Struggling  in  vain  with  ruthless  destiny. 

As  the  lark  ascends  from  its  low  bed  on  fluttering  wing,  and  salutes 
th^  m.^rninR  skies ;  so  Mr.  Wordsworth's  unpretending  Muse,  in 
ru.set  ,.u.se,  scales  the  summits  of  reflection,  while  it  makes  the  round 
earth  its  footstool,  and  its  home  ! 

Possibly  a  good  deal  of  fhi^  ,.,ay  be  regarded  as  the  elve<-  of 
disaii-ointed  views  and  an  inve,.,d  ambition.  Prevented  by  native 
pnde  and  indolen.e  from  climbing  the  a.scent  of  learning  or  greatness, 
i.msht  by  political  opinions  to  say  to  tlie  vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the 
wor Id,  '  1  hate  ve,  seeing  the  p„th  of  c!as«c»i  and  artificial  poetry 
hocked  up  by  rhe  -  umbrous  ornaments  of  style  and  turgid  Jmmon- 
pi0.et,  .0  that  nothinj.  more  could  be  achieved  in  that  direction  bu- 
by  the  most  ridiculous  bombast  or  the  tamest  servility  ;  he  has  turned 
back  partly  from  the  bias  of  his  mind,  partly  perhaps  from  a  judicious 
policy— has  struck  info  the  sequestered  vale  of  humbi*  life,  souaht 
out  the  Muse  among  sheep-cotes  und  hamlets  and  t.he  peasant's 
mountain-haunts,  has  discarded  all  the  tiesel  pageantry  of  verse,  and 
endeavoured  (not  in  vain)  to  aggrandise  the  tr.vial  and  add  the  charm 
of  ,.„velty  to  the  familiar.  No  one  has  shown  the  same  imagination 
in  raising  trifle.  »,to  importance  :  no  one  t^  displayed  th'e  same 
pathos  in  treating  of  the  simplest  feelings  of  the  heart.      R,s,rv^,1 
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po«ry   h«    no   other  »urce  i  c  a  a«er    He  hT'T ,'  '"  ^'" 
pastora   scenes,  till  cirh  oSL.^,  i,       '•"■^""-     "e  has    dwelt  amon" 

'^e-in...  a  link' :!'  :h1^tr„?^;t^hr  "rff  7'  -  "^r-^ 

Every  one  8  bv  hahit  =.nH   *-,™-i-    ■     *        ■•  "ore  of   hi-  own  heart. 

of  hi^i^th;oXoV«.^tT';eTaf'th^•'^ ''","'''■■' '"  ""^  i''^-- 

circun,stance8  of  his  life  Bu  o  1  /h"""  /'?'";«  '"''  '■■'^'"""l 
nature  is  a  kind  ot  ho,ne  ■  Z   ,  ^^  "'  '^'^  '^'■'■'•'^'''  ^"''"'^'^ 

interest  in  the  univlr«  f  h  "e  I  "'''^  ^'  ""^  "  '""^^  ^  l-'"""-' 
not  .n  some  mood  or "theT  fo  ,  i  TheT''  ™  ■"':«"'*-"«  ">it  it  has 
.!.«  does  not  awaken  the'lnr;'o;'oth:r;::;.:.^^  '"■'"  ^   ^^  ^"""^ 

x::?tw-:^;,;r.r:tK-^-n^^^^ 

lichens  on*he    o^k   r    a  life"    ""■'""T""  u'°  *""•  ^  "^  "- 

n:  o:^:^;^:5x-s^- r  ^^^ 

substitute   elsewhere.     The    vill    d      ^'^'^^--J"'  "'^V  ha.c  no 
who  see  all  thinj-s  through  book,     i         "       '""^  ""^'"'  ""^  '•^""'^d, 

despise,  the  faslionable' may'  d.cde™  hr^'^"""  t"'' '^' ^'''' 
created  hi,„self  an  intererin  h.  h  "'™' ■  ""'  'he  author  has 
student    of  nature     winch     ■  n  7  "'   """  '"'^"^  ^"'l  '""-^'v 

willstlllcontnu    'tof       wh™ir'I"   .  ,"    Z"'™^   "''  "^'^   <='"- 

(aultering  tongue  I      Ti.-e   is  ah,  n.;,  7  gli»>™.:v;  eye  and 

humanity,  tntu'sed  mto  hL  p    tor  Iv  in'^  "  R^JTe  To"'  ^''"''"""'"' 
Md  events  of  the   orcat   wnrld    I  J<-eniote  from  the  passions 

,'!.nity  ,0  the  pnml^lle^,    ?    ;:  .^Tu^   T"'   "1 

r- 'ped  to  ha,eT:^art::.:t-:t:;Lr  r^r-!7^.^f  ?» ■ 

■^   .-=orwn,tc.ci,ornfr™,...spray.  but,nde.cribi„git;Wsmi:^: 
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imbued  with  the  majesty  and  solemnity  of  the  objecH  around  him  — 
the  tall  rock  liftB  iti  head  in  the  erectness  of  hii  ipirit ;  the  cataract 
roars  in  the  sound  of  his  verse;  and  in  its  dim  and  mysterious  mean- 
mg,  the  mists  seem  to  gather  in  the  hollows  of  Helvellyn,  and  the 
forked  Skirfdaw  hovers  in  the  distance.  There  is  litUe  mention  of 
mountainous  scenery  in  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetry  i  but  by  Internal 
evidence  one  miglit  be  almost  sure  that  it  was  written  in  a  moun- 
tainous country,  from  its  bareni'^s,  its  simplicitv,  its  loffiness  an-!  its 
d'-pth  ! 

^  His  later  philosophic  productions  have  a  somewhat  different 
clmracter.  They  are  a  departure  from,  a  dereliction  of  his  lirst  , 
principles.  The\  are  classical  and  courtly.  They  are  polished  in  ; 
Myle,  without  being  gaudy;  dignified  in  subject,  without  affectation. 
They  seem  to  have  been  composed  not  in  a  cottage  at  Grasmere,  but 
among  the  halt-inspired  gF..ves  and  st.itt-lv  recollections  of  Cole- 
Orton.  We  might  allude  in  particular,  lor  examples  of  what  we 
mean,  to  the  lines  on  a  Picture  by  Claude  Lorraine,  and  to  the 
exquisite  poem,  entitle  I  Laotlamh,.  The  last  of  these  breathes  the 
pure_  spirit  of  the  finest  fragments  of  antiquity— the  sweetness,  the 
gravity,  the  strength,  the  beauty  and  the  languor  of  death— 

•  Calm  contemplation  and  majestic  |iains.' 

Its  glossy  brilliancy  arises  from  the  perfection  of  the  finishing,  like  that 
of  careful  sculpture,  not  from  gaudy  colouring— the  texture  of  the 
thoughts  has  the  smoothness  and  solidity  of  marble.  It  is  a  poem 
that  might  be  read  aloud  in  Elysium,  and  the  spirits  of  departed 
heroes  and  sages  would  gather  round  to  listen  to  it !  Mr.  Words- 
worth's philosophic  poetry,  with  a  less  glowing  aspect  and  less 
tumult  in  the  veins  than  Lord  Byron's  on  similar  occasions,  bends  a 
calmer  and  keener  eye  on  mortality ;  the  impression,  if  less  vivid,  is 
niore  pleasing  and  permanent;  and  we  confess  it  (perhaps  it  is  a  want 
of  tsste  and  proper  feeling)  that  there  are  lines  and  poems  of  our 
author  s,  that  we  think  often  times  for  once  tha'  we  recur  to  anv  of 
Lord  Byron's.  Or  if  there  are  any  of  the  latter's  writings,  that  we 
can  dwell  upon  in  the  same  way,  that  is,  as  lasting  and  heart-telt  i 
sentiments,  it  is  when  laying  aside  liis  usual  pomp  and  pretension,  he 
descends  with  Mr.  Wordsworth  to  the  common  ground  of  a  dis- 
interested humanity.  It  may  be  considered  as  characteristic  of  our 
poet's  writings,  that  they  either  make  no  imi-.-sjon  on  the  mind  at 
all,  seem  mere  nmsensi-verses,  or  that  tlicv  leave  a  mark  behind  them 
'.hi.:  never  wears  out.      They  eitl.t-r 
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Excursion,  both  of  natural  de8cr!^L„  J'°Y"^  ^"'''^"  ''"  "'' 
(pnssages  of  the  latter  k,nd  thr"^!?  "''/*  '"'^I''^^<*  ''^''"'i'^n 
of  'he%welii„;ianTungJ  Iseml;  he!  "!'"''  '"  ""^  'hougL"  and 
r,7«;™.  over  d,e  4  f  o  hu™!n  K  'f'  ,'>'"'P'><»"^-^  mournful 
j"«ic.-  and  in  s.nce'r  tl^at  we  hink^T  '„  "' J'  :"""  '''''  '" 
should  ever  become  Po  .ular   eTen  in  L  J''"^'     '  '^''  '^'^  *°''' 

origan  and  the  ^ceptd   of  accrlldf^r-    ^''"'''   "«  "   "   'h" 

we  believe,  tell  still-born  from  the  „res,  -rhpj  Excursion, 
abortive,  and  clumsy,  and  ilLiudoed    n     L      ,  *'5  something: 

and  laboured.     The   personals    fcr    K  ''"'?'•      ^'  *»"  '""« 

Sire  rustic:  the   plan  ^a  ed  tj"    ?  """u"  '""'  ^'"'  '°«''  '^^ 

and  the  effect  was  like  be,n,  T^T""'  ^'"'^  ^"'  "<«  ''"1'''^-'^. 
>o  sit  down  toT  silt  h,„T^  T  '  "^'^'yfa^ll  and  invued 
with  nothing  bu  uce  fve  Zres'nf''^  -mpany  of  clowns,  and 
1.  was  not  eten  /^.y."!"  Wle-d^mpl.ngs  served  up. 

%:td-ir-:;;l-^-:i£Sv^'ta:^~^ 

or  by  the  pretensions  Vthrpe'rson'  He  hi  a  L"'',""'"  "'""  ^^'^ 
h"  smie,  and  great  denth  .nnT'  i-  /  peculiar  sweetness  i, 

the  tones  of  hPs  voice  '^Hts„r"r  ""t'  '"^^"^  '"'^""y.  '" 
particularly  ^.^J^^rJi:  ZZ^^i^t^^^:  T  '"T^  ^^ 
with  preternatural  lusti,-  anH  fl,.  "'"""«  pa.-s.iges  his  eye  beam. 
»-eln'n„  brea»t.  No  on;  who  h  ^"""V^^"''  ^'"^'-^  "P  f™-"  ^i^ 
^-  awa?  uith  an  in  pres"k,n  '"  t  hi  '""  l"  "  "f''  "'™'"'^  ""'"^ 
Hood.'  Pe,  I,„ps  thr» Zet  0  \rface  r<"  f '  "°  ™"  "^  '"'^'■■■ 
convevafull  idea  of  his  Doetrv       „"",'  "''  '"'"^  "  "''•^^^■''y  to 

t--  I  »  manner  is  nolT^misS:  "T^^' '^^  "f  •- '"•="^^■"^. 
m*-.  or  in-  lied.     In  commnv  •         ■  ""■  "'^'  '^'^  '*  '-•"her 

nra,>.,i„-  ,^  K^     ^    .  •>civcu.      ir  ne  is  faecome  verbose  a'^-' 


nrs,  iic 


out  ..  aoW  or  an  Hidif?e,ent  remark 


was  not  so  in  his  better  days.      Ke  th 


without  either  effort  or  pretension. 
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and  rclap.ec!  into  musing  again.  He  shone  most  (because  he  Krmed 
niost  roused  and  animated)  in  reciting  his  own  poetry,  or  in  talking 
about  It.  He  soniet.mes  gave  striliing  views  of  his  feelings  and  train* 
ot  association  m  composing  certain  pa!,sages;  or  if  one  di<i  not  alw»y. 
understand  his  distinctions,  still  there  «as  no  want  of  interest-  there 
was  a  latent  meaning  v.orth  inquiring  into,  like  a  vein  of  ore  rtiat  one 
cannot  exactly  hit  upon  at  the  mon.ciit,  but  of  wh  ch  there  are  sure 
in.lications.  His  standard  of  poetry  is  high  ard  severts  almost  to 
PKclusiveness.  He  admit.  ,f  nothing  below,  scaveK  of  any  thing 
Dcve  himself.  It  is  li,  e  to  hear  hinx  talk  of  the'v.ay  in  which 
certain  subjects  should  1  .  hern  treated  by  emim-nt  poe'.s,  according 
to  his  notions  of  the  art.  Thus  he  linds  fault  v  ith  LJtyden's  de.scrip. 
tion  ot  IWcchus  in  the  A/exander's  Fea.,\  as  if  he  were  a  mere 
good-looking  youth,  or  boon  companion — 

*  Flusheti  with  a  pnrp-l*  grace, 
He  shows  his  hi'Hest  !acc  ' — 

instead  of  representing  the  God  returning  from  the  conquest  of  India, 
crowned  with  vine-leaves,  and  drawn  by  panthers,  and  followed  by 
troops  01  satyrs,  of  wilH  men  and  animals  that  he  had  tamed.  You 
w-ould  think,  in  hearin,  him  speak  on  this  subject,  that  you  saw 
litian  s  picture  ot  the  nKx^ting  of  Bacchus  and  Ari.idtu— to  classic 
were  his  conceptions,  so  glowing  his  style.  Milton  is  his  great  idol, 
and  he  sometimes  darc«  to  compare  himself  with  him.  His  Sonnets, 
mdeed,  have  someth.ng  of  the  same  high-raised  tone  and  prophetic 
spirit,  t  haucer  is  another  prime  favourite  of  his,  and  he  has  been 
at  the  pains  to  modernize  some  of  the  Canterbury  Tales.  Those 
pet  sons  who  look  upon  Mr.  Wordsworth  as  a  merely  puerile  writer, 
must  be  rather  at  a  loss  to  account  for  his  strong  predilection  for  such 
geniuses  as  W.nte  and  Michael  Angelo.  We  do  not  think  our  author 
has  any  very  cordial  sympathy  with  Shakespear.  How  should  he .' 
Miakespear  was  the  least  of  an  egotist  of  any  body  in  the  world. 
He  ioes  not  much  relish  the  variety  and  scope  of  dramatic  composi- 
riOB  'He  hates  those  interlocutions  between  Lucius  and  Ciius.' 
let  Mr.  Wordsworth  himself  wrote  a  tragedy  when  he  was  vounf  ;  i 
and  we  have  heard  the  following  energetic  lines  quoted  froi'n  it,°as 
put  into  the  mouth  of  a  person  smit  with  remorse  for  some  rash 
crime : 

'  Action  is  momentary. 

The  motion  of  a  muscle  this  way  or  that  • 
Sutt'iTing  is  long,  obscure,  and  infinite  ! '  ' 

Perhaps  for  want  of  light  and  shade,  and  the  unshackled  spirit  of  the 
drama,  this  performance  was  never  brought  fors-ard.     C-ur  critic  has 
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a  grrat  <Ii,like  ,o  Gray,  and  „  fondnew  for  Thomwn  and  Collin. 
It  .s  mort,fy,ng  ,o  hear  him  speak  of  Pope  and  Dryflcn  whl 
^{7ZrtZ\''^,  been.upp„sed  to  have  allV  pojfe  e"cene„c« 

'Let  observation  with  extensive  view 
Survey  mankind  from  China  to  Peru  •— 

."IVZ  '^T  '■  '  '°"'  V'  "'■  ™»gi"»'i"n  accon,panyin).  the  word, 

'Survey  mankind  from  China  to  Peru  ' 
reasoner,  and  ma.ter.of-factTopi:r:heir";a„?:fc:^  ^t 

Jiewick'.  woodcuts,  and  Wated:X;ylv       etchin;:   'Z^h^r  ™ 
SasPol-.tTne^'^^   ''■""^    '""'"■«^"«    ^'"'^     'nthusiasm     n 

;.»,*„,  II.  „   ,j.,  „  ,^  M.'.T.tfi';:'S-;  V; 

.  .i.a,.™,,  „.,  :h,  ,,„„  „„,„,„„,  dat  h,  ta^  a«  v;„;;„ 
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Medici..'     But  thew,  we  hope,  are  mere  epigrams  inAjtur.d'»„ril 

:: "  i.fTcrhr'"''  -- '-  "-^  ■"*"-'•  -  -^  -■"»«  s 

'  Where  one  for  sense  and  one  tor  rhyme 
I»  quite  lufKrient  at  one  time.' 

■We  think,  however,  that  if  Mr.  Word.worth  had  been  a  more  liberal 
;«!d^and-i!  cr.t.c   he  would  have  been  a  more  sterling  wHt^^     ifa 

.     have  VomT  "  1  Tr  "^  ^'^T"  ''^'^  ^"^  "P*"  '°^'^^^^  -"^ 
have  commumcnted  pleasure  to  the  world  more  frequently.     Had  he 

.    hUow^  w^dHr"  '°  P^"""""""?  ^ntenceon  the  works  of  other,, 
k^nienTv      Th  "  received  more  favourably,  and  treated  more 

,  kn.tntly       The    current  of  his  feelings   is  deep,   but   narrow:  the 
range  of  his  understand  ng  is  lofty  and  asnirino  rafLr  .h,.A°        • 
Tl,,.  Cnr^-   .k.      ■  •     r        ■       ."   ,      "'P""'g  rather  than  discursive. 
I  he  force,  the  onginality,  the  absolute  truth  and  Identity  v.ith  which 

'  ,^mflf.V°'"^  ""'=,''  """''"  ^r  ''"'"^"^■"  ""  '0  -"^"V  others.     The 

.  simplicity  and   enthusiasm  of  his   feelings,   with    respect   to  nature 

;  renuers  him  bigotted  and   intolerant   in   his  judsmcn  s  of  men  and 

•  H^.ngs.      But  It  hapicns  to  him,  as  to  others,  ^hat°  his  strength  lie    in 

f^^ZJlV  '"''•  P^^/Pr*  ^"'  no  right  tocomplain.  fve  n  i.it 
get  rid  of  the  cynic  and  the  egotist,  and  find  in  his  stead  a  common- 

?^H  nr?'"- 1  "  V^""'**  '  ""^  ">•  Sood  'he  Gods  provide  us  'TaTne 
and  original  vein  of  poetry  is  not  one  of  their  most  contemptible  gifts, 
and  the  rest  ,s  scarcely  worth  thinking  of,  except  a.  it  may  be  a 

who  h?v  h  '°  '  ;r  *'"'  f  ■*"  P"*"""""  fr""-  h-"""  """re ;  0 
who  have  been  idle  enough  at  some  period  of  their  lives,  to  deify 

Urs  tr'\'T''T''i  '^"'"'  """"^  "•  «"'  'his  is  a  chord  that 
jars,  and  we  shall  not  dwell  upon  it. 

Lord  Byron  we  have  called,  according  to  the  old  proverb,  -the 

■   r^met    r^  ^°"""l  =  ^'-  Wordsworth  might  pleadfin  m  tigat  on 

of  some  peculiarities,  that  he  is  <the  spoiled  child  of  disappointment.' 

hTveTor^TK^''  '^"^  ^'^i'^^"  '"'y"  Vopul^r  poe?,\ewouk 
great  bor,homm,e  and  frankness  of  disposition.  But  the  Vense  of 
mjustice  and  of  undeserved  ridicule  sours'^he  temper  and  narrows  the 
nlX,  7°  .         /''^  u"*^    *°''''»   °^   g"'"'-   '"d   '0    find    them 

nafilnre    "w  "'"^  *'"'  '^°"''  "  °"*  "^ '^'  *>"""'  '"^^'  "f  human 
patience.     We  exaggerate  our  own  merits  when  they  are  denied  by 
,  others,  and  are  apt  ,o  grudge  and  cavil  at  every  particle  of  praise 
,  bestowed  on  those  to  whom  we  feel  a  conscious  superiority.     In  mere 
ITrnli  T  '";  against  the  world,  when  it  turns  against  us; 

•brood  over  the  undeserved  slights  we  receive;  and  thus  the  menial 
current  ot  the  soul  is  stopped,  or  vents  itself  i 
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and   •e]f.con«it.     Mr.  Word.wor.h  ha.  thought  too  much  oi  con 

Tr,">  """.'  ";''  "'""'■"  '  ""^  '"•  "'»n  h'oJ^t  of  the  ward 
of  po«en,y   and  of  the  opirion,  we  do  .ot  .ay  of  nri v  ,°  fr  end'    but 

hi  oueht  Tt  ^^^'""yy  »  -"'■-"'">•  '0  established  'model,,  and 
ne  ought  not  to  have  been  surpris.d  that  his  orieinalitv  wis  not 
understood  as  a  nitter  of  rnnr..      H.  u  ""smaiuy  was  not 

*-;v/.         J  L       '.  ""''^,<"  course.     Me  has  gnamtd  too  much  m  thr 
tndU;  and  has  often  thrown  out  crusts  to  th-  cri-ic-  in  n.eredZn  ' 
or  a.  a  point  .f  honour  when  he  was  challenged. 'whih  "the  wi« 
hi.  own  gc^,d   serjse  would   have  withheld.      We  suspect  that   Mr 
Wordsworth's  frelinos  are  a  lit.le  morbid  in  this  re"I,,  or    hat  he 
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much  ,„  socety  and  is  deeply  conversant  with  !,ooks.  He  is  a  mat 
of  the  world  and  a  .cholar,  but  the  scholar  g.ves  the  tone  to  all  hi^ 
oher  ac^u,rements  and    pursuits.     Sir  James    i,   by  education   and 

A.  It  IS,  It  may   be  said,  that  in  company  he  talks  well    h„f  rn„ 

To  consider  him  in  the  last  point  of  v  ^.  first.     As  a  politic! 
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partisan,  he  is  rather  the  lecturer  than  the  advocate.     He  is  able  to 
instruct  an.^   delight  an  impartial  and  disinterested  audience  by  the 
extent  of  his  intorniation,  by  his  acquaintance  with  general  principles, 
by  the   clearness  and    aptitude  of  his   illustrations,   by    vigour  and 
copiousness  of  style ;    but    where    he    has    a    prejudiced    or    unfair 
antiigonist  to  contend  with,  he  is  just  as  likely  to  put  weapons  into 
his  enemy's  hands,  as  to  wrest  them  from  him,  and  his  object  seems 
to  be  rather  to  deserve  than  to  obtain  success.     The  characteristics 
of  his   mind  are  retenlivencss  and   comprehension,   with   facility   of 
production  :  but  he  is  not  equally  remarkable  for  originality  ot  view, 
or  warmth  of  feeling,  or  liveliness  of  fancy.      His  eloquence  is  a  little 
rhetorical;   his  reasoning    chiefly  logical:    he  can    bring  down    the 
account  of  knowledge  on  a  vast   variety   of  subjects  to   the  present 
moment,   he  can   embcllisli   any   cause   he  undertakes    by   the   most 
approved  and  graceful  ornaments,  he  can  support  it  by  a  host  of  facts 
and  examples,  but  he  cannot  advance  it  a   step  forward  by  placing 
it  on  a  new  and  triumphant  'vantage-ground,  nor  can  he  overwhelm 
and  break  down  the  artificial  fences  and  bulwarks  of  sophistry  by  the 
irresistible  tide  of  manly  enthusiasm.     Sir  James  Mackintosh  is  an 
accomplished   debater,   rather   than   a  powerful    orator:    he  is  dis- 
tinguished more  as  a  man  of  wonderful  and  variable  talent  than  as  a 
man  of  commanding  intellect.      His  mode  of  treating  a  question  is 
critical,  and  not  parliamentary.     It  has  been  formed  in  the  closet  and 
the   schools,   and   is   hardly  fitted  for  scenes   of  active   life,  or   the 
collisions  of  party-spirit.      Sir  James  reasons  on  the  stjuare ;    while 
the  argiiments  of  his  opponents  are  loaded  with  iron  or  gold.      He 
makes,  indeed,  a  respectable  ally,  but  not  a  very  formidable  oi)poncnt. 
He   is  as  likely,  however,  to   prevail  on  a  neutral,  as  he  is  almost 
certain  to  be  baffled  on  a  hotly  contested  ground.     On  any  question 
of  general  policy  or  legislative  improvement,  the  Member  for  Nairn 
is  heard  with  advantage,  and  his  sj-ecches  are  attended  with    effect : 
and  he  would  have  equal  weight  and  influence  at  other  times,  if  it 
were  the  object  of  the  House  to  hear  reason,  as  it  is  his  aim  to  speak 
it.      But   on  subjects  of  peace  or  war,  of  political  rights  or  foreign 
interference,  where  the  waves  of  party  run  high,  and^  the  liberty  of 
nations  or  the  fate  of  mankind  hangs  trembling  in  the  scales,  though 
he   probably  displays  equal  talent,  and  does  full  and  heaped  justice 
to  the  question  (abstractedly  speaking,  or  if  it  were  to  be  tried  before 
an  impartial  assembly),  yet  we  confess  we  have  seldom  heard  him, 
on  such  occasions,  without  pain  for  the  event.     He  did  not  i.lur  his 
own  character  and  pretensions,  but  he  compromised  the  argument. 
He  spoke  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  anil  nothing  but  the  truth  ;    but 
the  House  of  Commons  (we  dare  aver  it)  is  not  the  place  where  the 
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truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  can  he  spoken  with 
•safety  or  w.th  adTantaoe.      The  judgment  of  the  Ho.,4  is  net  a 
Dalance    to   weigh   scruples   and   reasons  to  the  turn  of  a  fraction  • 
another  element,  bes.de,  the  love  of  truth  enters  into  the  composition 
of  tneir  dccs.on.,  the  reaction  of  which  must  be  calculated  upon  and 
guarded   agamst.      If  our   philosophical  statesman   had   to  open   the 
case  before  n  class  ot  tyros,  or  a  circle  of  grey-beards,  who  wished 
to  torn,   or   to   strengthen    their    judgments    upon    fair   and    rational 
grounds,   nothmg  could   be   more  satisfactory,  more  luminous,  more 
able   or    more    decisive    than    the    view   taken   of  it    by    Sir    James 
Mackintosh.      But    the    House  of  Commons,  as  a  collective  bod! 
have  not  the  doclity  of  youth,  the  calm  wisdom  of  are  ;    and  often 
only  want  an  excuse  to  d-  wrung,  or  to  adhere  to  what  they  have 
already    determined    upon;     and    S.r    James,    in    detailing    the    in- 
exhaustible stores  of  his  memory  and  reading,  in  unfolding  the  wide 
range  ot  his  theory  and  practice,  in  laying  down  the  rules  and  the 
exceptions   m  insisting  upon  the  adv.iniases  and  the  cbjections  with 
equal    expl.citness,    would    be    sure    to    let    something    drop    that    a 
dexterous  and   watchtul   adversary  would  easily   pick   up  and   turn 
against  him,  if  this  were  found  necessary;  or  if  with  so  many  pros 
and  cons  doubts  and  di/ficulties,  dilemmas  and  alternatives  thrown 
into  It,  the  scale,  witn  its  natural  bias  to  interest  and  power,  did  not 
already  fly  up  and  kick  the  beam.     There  wanted  uniiy  of  purpose 
impetuosity  of  feeling  to  break  through  the  phalanx  of  hostile  and 
inveterate  prejudice  arrayed  against  him.     He  gave  a  handle  to  hi, 
enemies ;    threw  stumbling-blocks    in  the  way   of  his   friends.      He 
raised  so  manv  objections  for  the  sake  of  answering  them,  proposed 
so  many  doubts  for  the  sake  of  solving  them,  and    made  I  many 
concessions  where  none  -v.re  demanded,  that  his  reasoning  had  the 
efFect  of  neutralizing  itselt ;   it  became  a  mere  exercise  of  the  under- 
standing without  zest  or  spirit  left  in  it;  and  the  provident  engineer 
who  was  to   shatter    ,n      leces    the  strong-holds  if  corruntion    and 
oppression,  by  a  well-directed   and  unsparing  discharge  of  artilkrv 
seemed  to  have  brought  not  only  his  own  cannon-balls,  but  h     own 
wool-packs  along  with    him  to   ward  off  the   threatened   mischief! 

oT-Cel"  ?'"^-  w  "'ti'^^'i  "^^'^  "'^'''^"  ^P^"''  °"  'he  transfer 
ot  Genoa,  to  wh^h  Lord  Castlereagh  did  not  deign  an  answer,  and 
which  another  Honourable  Member  called  'a>„W  speech.'  It 
was  a  most  able  candid,  closely  argued,  and  philosophical  exposure 
of  that  unprincipled  transaction;  but  for  this  very  reason  it  was  a 
olecsmm  the  place  where  it  was  delivered.  Sir\Tames  has,  since 
his  period,  and  w.th  the  help  of  practice,  lowered  himself  to  the 
tone  of  the  House;  and  has  also  applied  himself  to  questions  more 
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congenial   ,0   his  habits   of  mind,  and  w'cre   the  .success  would  be 
more  likely  to  be  proportioned  to  his  zeal  and  his  exertions. 

I  here  wa:;  a  greater  degree  of  power,  or  of  dashint;  and  splendid 
effect  (we  wish  we  could  add,  an  equally  humane  and  liberal  spirit) 
n  the  l.r-,ur.,„n  tU  Lanu  of  Natur,  and  Nations,  formerly  delivered 
by  8,r  lan-es  (then  Mr.)  Mackintosh,  in   LincolnVInn  Hall.     He 
showed  greater  confulence ;    was  more  at  home  there.     The  effect 
was  more   electncal   and   instantaneous,  and   this  elicited   a  prouder 
display   of  mtellectual   rtches,   and   a   more   animated  and    iLosin. 
mode    of   delivery        He    grew    wanton    with    success.       Dazzlinr 
others  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  acquirements,  dazzled  himself  bv  the 
admiration   they  excited,  he  lost  fear  as  well   as  prudence ;    dared 
every  thing,  carried  every  thing  before  him.     The  Modern  Philo- 
sophy  counter-scarp   outworks,  citadel,  and  all,  fell  without  a  blow, 
by  <the  wh«ff  and  winJ  of  his  fell  doCrin.,'  as  if  i,  had  been  a  pa^k 
of  cards.     The  volcano  of  the  French  Revolution  was  seen  expiring 
in  Its  own  flames,  hke  a  bonfire  made  of  straw:    the  principles  ot 
Reform  were  scattered  m  all  direction,,  like  chafF  before  the  keen 
^'^f™^  l""'        '  '««l/'»'"  Wm  like  one  inspired ,  nothing  could 
withstand  his  envenomed   tooth.     Like  some  savage  beast  got  into 
the  garden  ofthe  fabled  Hesperides,  he  made  clear  work  of  it,  root 
and  branch,  with  white,  foaming  tusks— 

'  Laid  waste  the  borders,  and  o'erthiew  the  bowers.' 

The  havoc  was  amazing,  the  desolation  was  complete.  As  to  our 
visionary  sceptics  and  Utopian  philosophers,  they  stood  no  chance 
with  our  lecturer-he  did  not  'carve  them  as  a  dish  fit  for  the 
Oods,  but  hewed  them  as  a  carcase  fit  for  hounds.'  Poor  God 
who  had  come,  in  the  lonhommie  and  candour  of  his  nature,  to  hear 
V'hat  new  light  had  broken  in  upon  his  old  friend,  v-as  obliged  to 
quitthefiel,  and  slunk  away  after  an  exulting  taunt  thrown  out  at 
such  fanotu!  chimeras  as  a  golden  mountain  or  a  perfect  man.' 
Mr.  Mackintosh  had  something  ofthe  air,  much  ofthe  dexterity 
and  self-possession,  of  a  political  and  philosophic!  juggler;  and  an 
eager  and  admiring  audience  gaped  and  greedily' swallowed  the 
gilded  bait  of  sophistry  prepared  for  their  credulity  and  wonder. 
Those  of  us  who  attended  day  after  day,  and  were  accustomed  to 
have  j!1  our  previous  notions  confounded  and  struck  out  of  our  hands 
by  some  metaphysical  legerdemain,  were  at  last  at  some  loss  to  know 
'Whether  fwo  „„d  fwo  made  fi::r,  till  we  had  heard  the  lecturer's 
opinion  on  that  head.  He  might  have  some  mental  reservation  on 
the  subject,  some  pointed  ridicule  to  pour  upon  the  common  sup- 
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position,  some  learned  authority  to  quote  against  it.     To  an-ic'.  v. 
111,"     7      '  '"'^«?'''  ^y  K™'  •'='"'"  °'  nice  diftinctioi,    bv  a 

i^f  ^^ui^°o^^d:^::,i3::;,tt;r;:^s  ^"  ::^ 

potent   operation  was  to  scour  awav   the   Hrpo«   J^  f     i        ^    j 
peccant  hun^ours  of  the  body  ,Ig  I'/.etS    "o'stand'^h  M 
back  to  the  drawers  m  a  metaphysical  dispensary,  and  to  take  out  of 

:  verse  to  the  citar.ng  up  of  all  diiiiculties,  and  the  silencinn  of  a 
oppugners.  Mr.  Mackintosh's  Lectures  were  after  all  but  a  kind  o f 
p  ,^soph,cal  centos.  They  were  profound,  brillia  t  new  to  hi 
hearers;  but  the  iTolund.tj,  the  brilliancy,  the  novelty  wer^  not  h 
own.  He  was  l,ke  Dr.  Pangloss  (not  Voltaire's,  hut  Colennn's 
who  speaks  only  m  quotations;  and  the  pith,  th;  ..arrow  of  Si 
•f  mos  s  reasoning  and  rhetoric  at  that  memofabi;  perio  ■  nZ  t  pu 

™  n„t  K  ^"  /  f^"™ter  an  excellent  n,an  and  a  sound  critic' 
gong  to  hear  one  of  these  elaborate  cHuslons ;  an-1  on  his  want  of 
enthu.,asm  bein^.  accounted  for  from  it,,  not  bei  g  one  of  the  orator's 

p  rL  tw;  h  "''''\'''  '''"■ ""  •"'"" » --  ">' «™-°  -'' 

ave  b  :^  rectriW^'^'w"'  "^'T  ^""'"'''"8  ''^  *''''^''  »"=  --''' 
for  one  thiniln  th  T  ""■'  ™^'  '""y-  ''  "^'^  '''^'^"«  o*"  "'"e, 
oroneth.ng  m  these  Lectures-the  tone  and  spirit  in  which  thev 

jmed  to  have  been  composed  and  to  be  delivered.     If  all  tha   body 
of  opm.ons  and  principles  of  which  the  orator  re-d  bi-  ''',f„ 
untoucded,  and  there  was  an  end  of  all "  those  Wews-a'dtoVeTt;:: 


'  The  late  Rev.  Jo.eph  Fawcett,  of  Walthamjto*. 
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pointf.1  to  future  improvement,  it  was  not  a  matter  of  triumph  or 
exultation  to  the  lecturer  or  any  body  else,  to  the  young  or  the  old, 
the  wise  or  the  foolish  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  a  subject  of  reuret,  of 
slow,  reluctant,  painff'  admission — 

'  Of  lamentation  loud  heard  through  the  riicfiil  air." 
The  Immediate  occasion  of  this  sudden  and  violent  change  in  Sir 
.lames  s  views  and  opinions  was  attributed  to  a  personal  interview 
which  he  had  had  a  little  before  his  death  with  Mr.  Burke,  at  his 
house  at  Bcaconsfield.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1796,  appeared 
the  lirgtciJc  l\au,  from  the  pen  of  the  great  anostate  from  liben  • 
and  betrayer  of  his  species  into  the  hands  of  those  who  claimed  it  as 
tlieir  property  by  divine  right— a  work  imposing,  solid  in  many 
respects,  abounding  in  facts  and  admirable  reasoning,  and  in  which  all 
flashy  ornaments  were  laid  aside  for  a  testamentary  gravity,  (the 
eloquence  ot  despair  resembling  the  throes  and  heaving  and  muttered 
threats  ot  an  earthquake,  rather  than  the  loud  thunderbolt)— and  soon 
after  came  out  a  criticism  on  it  in  The  Monthly  Review,  doing  justice 
to  the  author  and  the  style,  and  combating  the  inferences  with  force 
and  at  much  length  ;  but  with  candour  and  with  respect,  amountin.. 
to  deference.  It  was  new  to  Mr.  liurke  not  to  be  called  names  by 
persons  of  the  opposite  party;  it  was  an  additional  triumph  to  him  to 
be  spoken  well  ot,  to  be  loaded  with  well-earned  praise  by  the  author 
ot  the  Vindicia  Callkt.  It  was  a  testimony  from  an  old,  a  powerful 
and  an  admired  antagonist.'  He  sent  an  invitation  to  the  writer  to 
come  and  see  him;  and  ir  the  course  of  three  days'  animated 
discussion  of  such  subjects,  Mr.  Mackintosh  became  a  convert  not 
merely  to  the  graces  and  gravity  of  Mr.   Burke's  style,  but  to  the 

liberality    of  his    views,    and    the    solidity    of  his    opinions The 

Lincoln  s-Inn  Lectures  were  the  fruit  of  this  interview  :  such  is  the 
influence  exercised  by  men  of  genius  and  imaginative  power  over  those 
who  have  nothing  to  oppose  to  their  unforeseen  Hashes  of  thought  and 
invention,  but  the  dry,  cold,  formal,  deductions  of  the  understandinc. 
Uur  politician  had  time,  during  a  few  years  of  absence  from  his  native 
country,  and  while  the  din  of  war  and  the  cries  of  party-spirit  '  were 
lost  over  a  wide  and  unhearing  ocean,'  to  recover  from  his  surprise 
and  from  a  temporary  alienation  of  mind  ;  and  to  return  in  spirit,  and 
in  the  mild  and  mellowed  maturity  of  age,  to  the  principles  and 
attachments  of  his  early  life. 

'  At  tht  tim=  when  the  Vmduit  Gallics  fir.t  made  its  appearance,  a.  a  reply  to 
the  RefltcmK  „  th,  Frtmk  Rc^voluMr.,  it  -i-as  ericrt  up  by  the  par.;:,„n.  of  the  nevv 
•chool,  ai  a  work  superior  in  the  charms  of  composition  to  its  redoubted  rival  •  in 
acuteness,  depth,  and  soundness  of  reasoning,  of  cou-se  there  was  supposed  to  be 
no  comparison.  ^*^ 
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The  appointment  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  to  a  Judgeship  i„  Indi, 
was  one,  wh.ch,  however  Hatterin,  to  his  vanity  or  favourable  ,o  hi 
interests    was  entire^  foreign  to  his  feelings  and  habits.      I    was  an 

sepojs  and  Nabobs  and  cadets,  and  writers  to  India.    He  had  no  one 

literary  conversation  was  Rone.  It  was  the  habit  of  his  mind  his 
ru l.ng  pass,on  ,o  enter  into  the  shoclc  and  conHict  of  op.^ion  on 
ph,losoph,cal,  polmcal,  and  critical  <,uestions-not  to  dictal  to  raw 
tyros    or    domineer   over    persons    in    subordinate    situations-but    to 

bv  mee,in?">V°"  '"\'^''  'f "''  "^  '"•'"■"^  -"'-  »"d  information 
b>  meetmg  wi  h  men  ot  equal  standing,  to  have  a  fair  field  pitched  to 
argue,  to  d.sfnguish,  to  reply,  to  hunt  down  the  ..ume  of  imd  .  t 
w,,.,  eagertjess  and  =kill,  to  push  an  advantage,  to  cover  a  re  e  to 
give  an. •  take  a  fill-  "  "v<.r  a  re.,ea  ,  to 

'  And  gladly  would  he  Icaiii,  and  gladly  teach.' 
?     h  is  no  won.ivr  that  this  sort  of  fViendly  intellectual  gla,l,ato,^hip  is 
Sir  James  s  greatest  pleasure,  for  it  i.  his  peculiar>/..^    He  haTno 

,  an  author  ;  too  unimpassioned  for  an  orator  :  but  in  society  he  is  iust 
vain  enough  to  be  pleased  with  immediate  attention,  oood-hunlied 
enough  to  listen  with  patience  to  others,  with  great  coolness  and  sef 
possession,  fluent  communicative,  and  with  t  manner  equally  free 
trom  violence  and  insipidity.      Few  subjects  can  be  started,  on  which 

c'ho"rar""lfTht'r'   "   '''^'"   •?  ^'""'^'^   ''^  '''  gentle^an^'an 
cholar       If  there  is  some  tinge  of  pedantry,  it  is  carried  off  bv  -n-, 

Sif,  5  "'  T^   I'""y   "^  '-"""^'"g  ••'"''  ■'""'='""8  'topics. 

There  IS  scarce  an  author  that  he  has  not  read;   a  period  of  hiitory 
th  the  IS  not  conversant  with;   a  celebrated  name  if  which  he  has 
no   a  number  of  anecdotes  to  rel.te;  an  intricate  question  that  he 
no   prepared  to  enter  upon  in  a  popular  or  scientific  manner.      If  an 
opinion    in    an    abstruse    metaphysical    author    is   referred    to,    he   i. 

page  on  which  i  is  to  be  met  with,  can  trace  it  back  through  various 
descents  to  Locke,  Hohbes,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  to^a  pi  ce  i„ 

ator?onT-^'"r  °f  "pV'^^''""':'""  -  »  -'«  '■"  -e  of  the  comme 
ators  on  Aristotle  or  Pkto,  and  thus  give  you  in  a  few  moments- 
space,  and  without  any  effort  or  previous  notice,  a  chronological  table 
of  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  in  that  particular  branch  of  inquiry 

!uJ^WW,rt-  T.  "?'"''■  P^^'^^'y  ^'^"''"'■le  and  delightful  in 
an  exhibition  of  this  kind,  and  which  is  equally  creditable  to  the 
speaker  and  gratifying  to  the  hearer.      But  this  kind  of  talent  was  of 
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deli!l,';,.,l",'"'"V  "r  'r"'"""'  ^""'  °^  *''''=''  '»>«  Chief  Judge 
del.al  cd  to  niake  a  display,  were  in  no  requen  there.    He  ianKuishfd 

nces.an.ly  for  books  from  Enj-land.     One  that  wa.  sent  him  at    hi 

which  he  spoke  of  that  dry,  tough,  metaphysical  cioh-j,.,r,  shoLd 
the  dearth  of  ,nteh«tual  intercourse  in  which  he  lived,  and  "he 
craving  ,n  h,s  mind  after  those  studies  which  had  once  been  his  nride 

Perhlrto'^'  '^f  "'"  r^'  ^  ""^'''^'■-  "  '-  re™!:  "so  „S  t: 
Ferhap.  to  another,  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  the  difeences  of  mind 

and    ma„nera   m,,ht   have   atoned  for  a  want  of  social    and   liter  ry 

<{?«•,,.„,  :   but  Sir  James  is  one  of  those  who  see  nature  through  7he 

spectacles  of     ooks      He  might  like  to  read  an  account  of  I  da' 

but  India  Its.!,  with  its  burning,  shining  face  would  be  a  mere  blank 

an  endless  waste  ro  him.     To  persons  of  this  class  of  mind  Tntl 

must  be  translated  .mo  words,  visible  imaacs  into  abstract  r  ono  i  on 

to  meet  their  refined  apprehensions,  and  they  have  no  more  to    aro 

a  ma  tter-of-ftct  starmj,  them  in  the  face  wit'hout  a  label  in  its  mou." 

than  they  would  to  a  hippopotamus! -We  may  add,  before  we  qtd 

his  point,  that  we  cannot  conceive  of  any  two  persons  more  .Hffer^en 

in    colloquial    talems,   m    which    they   both    excel     than    Sir    ]Zl 

r'adtraL'  7l  '''■  S"'"'"^^"  ■'^'"'^  ""^  "^  -  e^uarrag? 
llTnJ'  1  T"'  "^  .'^""^"^"■on  =  but  in  the  mind  of  the  onf  we 
see  notamg  but>/„r«,  in  the  other  every  thing  is  fluid.  The  ideas 
H"  ""'7'  "'  ^°""'^  "'?'*  "ngible,  as  those  of  the  other  are 
erounrMr  C  r^;""'-  ,  ^"  'j""^'  Mackintosh  walks  over  the 
fll  that'  h^s  h  f  "  "'"'^l  ''y""«  "^  ^'°"'  "•      The  first  knows 

all  hat  has  been  sa,d  upon  a  subect;  the  last  has  something  to  sav 
that  was  never  said  before.      If  the  one  deals  too  much  in  learned 

deT'ofr  •  \  '  ""^  '"'"'.""''  ''^'•^  ^'""''-  The  one  has  a  good 
deal  of  the  caput  mori.um  of  genius,  the  other  is  all  volatile  salt. 
The  conversation  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  the  effect  of  read  g 
a  well-written  book,  that  of  his  friend  is  like  hearing  a  bewilde  ed 
dream.  The  one  is  an  Encyclopedia  of  knowledge,  the  other  i  a 
succession  of  Sybil/ine  Leaves  !  ^ 

As  an  author,  Sir  .ames  Mackintosh  may  claim  the  foremost  rank 
amono  those  who  pride  themselves  on  ainll'al  ornaments  and  a  quired 
learning,  or  who  write  what  m..y  be  tern.c-.l  a  composite  style.^  Hk 
y.n^,c,.   GalUc.  ,s   a   work   of    great  labour,  greaf  ingenuity,  g"       , 
brilliancy,  and  great   vigour.     It  is  a  little  too  antithetical  in  the 

onTnion"  \  '\''"'°l!'  '""  ^'"''""'  '"  ""^  announce    en    of  i' 
opinion,.      Sir  James  has,  we  bcileve,  rejected  something  of  the  J! 
WW  of  the  one,  as  he  has  retracted  some  of  the  abrupt  extravagance 
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of  the  V-. her.     We  apprehend,  however,  that  our  author  i.  not  one  of 
those  who  draw  from  their  own  resource,  and  accumulated  feelines 
or   who   ,vp,ove   with   age      He   belon.»    to    a    class    (common    in 
Scotland  and  elsewhere)  who  get  up  school-exercises  un  any  civen 
su.,jL-ct  in  a  masterly  manner  at  twenty,  and  who  at  forty  are  eitlicr 
where  they  were-or  ret,o;;rade,  if  they  are  men  of  sen.e  and  modestv. 
Ihe  reason  is,  their  vanity  is  weaned,  after  the    llrst   hey-day   and 
an.nial  spirits  of  youth  arc  flown,  from  making  an  affected  disi.lay  of 
knowledge,  which,  however  useful,  is  not  their  own,  and   may  be 
.     mucn    n„„e  simply   stated;    they   are  tired   of   repeating    ,he    same 
,      :rsuinents  over  and  over  again,  after  having  exhausted  and  rung  the 
•     -hM.nes  on  their  whole  stock  for  a  number  of   ti,,.cs.     Sir    James 
Macintosh  is  understood  to  be  a  writei   in  the  Edinburgh   Review 
j    and  the  articles  attributed  to  him  there  are  full  of  matter  of  great  pith 
I     and   moment.       But    they   want    the    trim,   pointed   expression,   the 
I     ambitious  ornaments,  the  ostentatious  display  and  r;.pid  lolubility  of 
"IS  early  proluctions.     We  have  heard  it  objected  to  his  I  ,ter  com- 
l.osii,ona,  that  his  style  is  good  as  far  as  single  words  and  phrases  are 
conceinn.,  but  that  his  sentences  are  clumsy  and  disjointed,  and  that 
tfleser.M.e  up  still  more  awkward  and  sprawling  paragraphs.     This 
18  a  r:ice  criticism,  and  we  cannot  speak  to  its  truth  ;   but  if  the  fac- 
be  so,  we  think  've  can  account  for  it  from  the  texture  and  ob,ioi.s 
procr  s  of  the  author's  mind.      All  his  ideas  may  be  said  to  be  given 
p.-econc'.'ptions.     Tlicy  do  not  arise,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  subiect,  or 
out  or  one  another  at  the  moment,  and  therefor,-  ,!o  not  rtow  raturallv 
and  gracctully  from  one  another.     They  have  been  laid  down  before- 
hand ,n  a  sort  ot  formal  division  or  f-ame-work  of  the  understanding  • 
anu  the  connection  between  the  premises  and  the  conclusion,  between 
one  branch  ot  a  subject  and  another,  is  made  out  in  a  bungling  an.' 
unsari.tactci  V  manner.     There  is  no  principle  of  fusion  in  the  work  ■ 
ne  sir;  ces  alter  the  iron  is  cold,  and  there  is  a  want  of  malleability  in 

a)',"'-  V  r  ,  "7"?  "  "  P'''"*'^"'  *^''^  '"  ^  ''"«»PA-'f  in  writin..  a 
^'■"orj  ofEngkml  after  the  downfall  of  the  house  of  Stua-t  \i,- 
It  be  worthy  of  tne  talents  of  the  aitthor,  and  of  the  principles  of  the 
period  It  IS  intei.aed  to  illustrate! 


MR.  MALTiiUS 
Mr.  Malthijs  may  be  considered  as  one  of  those  rare  and  fortunate 

aTidTnll!  1  l',  '"'if"^  V."™'i^''  '"^P"""'™  "'  I'-'i'-'HS  of  moral 
and  political  philosophy.  His  name  undoubtedh  stands  very  hiah 
in  the  present  age,  and  will  in  all  probability  go  down  to  posterity 
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with  more  or  U;,  of  renown  or  obloquy.     It  v.a»  said  by  a  person 
u-ll  ,|ual,l,e  I  to  jud«e  both  from  strength  and  oandour  of  mind,    hat 
•   would  take   a   tho  v^ars   at   least   ,„  answer   hi,  work  on 

Popubfon.       He  has  .  .rown  a  new  li.ht  „n  that  .ucs.io  , 

|.omt  ot  V  <■  ./-whether  he  has  not  ;,!.„  endeavoured  to  spread  a  fliootii 
over  the  hopes  and   more  sanguine  s,      ilations  of  man/and  to  last  a 

t'  '-'r?-  L  xrl',."^""'''  ■'  ""°"'"  1""''°"-  'i'here  is  this  to 
!e  .„d  or  Mr  Malthus.  that  in  speaking  of  him,  one  knows  wh  ■., 
one  r.  t.lkmj;  about  He  ,s  somethinR  beyond  a  ,„ere  name-one 
has  no,  to  I.,  M.  W.  about  his  talents/hi,  attain.u-nts.  his  vas 
reputat,on  a,Hl  leav^.  off  w.thout  knowing  what  it  all  amounts  to 
-he  ,s  not  one  of  those  .rear  men,  who  set  themselves  off  and  strut 
::nd  tret  an  hour  upon  the  sta^e,  during  a  day-dream  of  popularity, 
with  the  ornaments_^  and  jewels  borrowed  from  the  comn^.  stock 
o  which  noth,n;-  b^t  their  vanity  and  ,„esumption  gires  them  the 
least  mdiyilual  claim-he  has  du.  into  the  mine  of  truth,  and  brought 

to  the  question  of  what  he  has  done  or  failed  tc  do.  It  is  a  specific 
c  a,  „  that  he  sets  up.  Whe:  we  speak  of  .Mr.  Ma'.hus,  we  n.ean 
the  J.ss^y  an  Po;J„Wm;  and  when  v.e  mention  the  lissay  on  Popula- 
tion, we  mean  a  distinct  leading  proposition,  that  stands  out  intelligibly 
from  ad  trashy  pretence  and  is  a  ground  on  whicl,  to  fix  the  levers 
that  may  move  tlie  world,  backwards  or  forwards.  He  has  not  left 
npinion  where  he  fbund  it ,  he  has  advanced  or  giver  it  a  wrong  bias, 
o  thrown  a  stumbling-block  in  its  way.  In  a  word,  his  name  is  not 
^tu.k,  like  so  many  others.  -  the  firmament  of  re -..ation,  nobody 
knows  why,  inscribed  in  g,e..  letters,  and  with  a  transparency  oV 
I ALEN-TS,  Genius,  LEARN,^o  blading  round  it-it  is  tantamount  to 
an  idea,  it  is  identified  with  a  principle,  it  means  that  the  popuLuwn 
cmmlgo  on  perpetually  mcreasks  ■wltL.t  presnn^  on  the  limit' of  the 
menu  of  ,utu,tenee,  and  that  a  check  of  ,ome  kind  or  other  must,  so.ner 

"l^X^t''^T^!:'."\  V-'"  '"  '*■"  ''''""  "f  "'«  ^°«™e  which 
Mr.  Malthus  has  been  the  first  to  bring  in  o  general  notice,  and  as  we 
thmk,  o  establish  be>ond  the  fear  of  contradiction.  Admining  then 
as  we  do  the  prominence  and  the  value  of  his  claims  to  public  atten- 
tion. It  yet  remains  a  question,  how  far  those  claims  are  (as  to  th- 
talent  displayed  in  them)  strictly  original ,  how  tar  (as  to  the  logic 
accuracy  with  which  he  has  treated  the  subject)  he  has  introduced 

i"l"^"t     ^"^'1"'  T'"  '"'°  "'  ""'•  ''°«'  f"  (="  ">  the  spirit  in 

which  he  has  conducted  his  inquiries,  and  applied  a  general  principle 

to  particular  objects)  he  has  only  drawn  fair  an        eviuble  conclusions 

from  It,  or  endeavoured  to  tamper  witli  and  wrest  it  to  sinister  and 
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lervile  ■^urpotes.  A  writer  who  shrinks  from  followint;  up  a  v  lII- 
founded  principle  into  its  untoward  con^eijucnccs  t'roai  timidi'\  or 
falie  del.^u-y,  is  not  worthy  of  the  rnnie  ot  a  philoniphir  :  :i  v>riti-r 
who  assumes  the  garb  ut  canilou-  ami  nn  inflisibic  love  ot'  truth  to 
garble  anj  pel  vert  it.  to  crouch  to  pou.;  ;:thl  pander  to  prejudice, 
deserves  t  worse  title  than  that  of  n  sophist ! 

Mr.  Malthus's  first  octave  volume  un  this  subject  (published  in 
the  year  17g«)  was  intended  as  an  answer  to  Mr.  Godwin's  J:m/uirr 
conrtrning  Polilical  Juslici.  It  was  'lell  got  up  for  the  purpose,  and 
[  had  an  immediate  effect  It  was  whar  in  the  hinguage  of  the  ring  is 
;  called  a  facei  It  made  Mr.  GiKiwin  and  the  other  advocates  of 
;  Modern  Philoiophy  look  about  thei.i.  It  may  lie  almost  doubted 
whether  Mr.  Malthus  was  in  the  first  instance  serious  in  many  things 
;  that  he  threw  out,  or  whether  he  did  not  hazard  the  whole  as  an 
amusing  and_  extrcrne  paradox,  which  mi^iht  ])uzzle  the  reader  as  it 
had  done  himself  in  an  idle  moment,  but  to  which  no  practical 
consequence  whatever  could  attach.  This  state  of  mind  would 
prolably  continue  till  the  irritation  of  em  mies  and  the  encouragement 
of  friends  convinced  him  that  what  he  had  at  lirst  e  hibited  as  an 
idle  fancy  was  in  fact  a  very  valuable  discovery,  or  '  l)ke  the  to.n! 
ugly  and  venomous,  had  yet  a  ])recious  jewel  in  its  head.'  Such  a 
supjiosition  would  at  least  account  for  some  liings  in  the  original 
hssay,  which  scarcely  any  writer  would  venture  upon,  except  as 
professed  exercises  of  ingenuity,  and  which  have  been  since  in  part 
retracted.  But  a  wrong  bias  was  thus  given,  and  the  author's  theory 
was  thus  rendered  warped,  disjointed,  and  sophi5ti.,al  from  the  verv 
outset. 

Nothing  could  in  fact  be  more  illogical  (not  to  say  rbsurd)  than 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Malthus's  reasoning  applied  as  an  answer  {far 
ixcellenct)  to  Mr.  Godwin's  book,  or  to  the  theories  of  other 
Utopian  philosophers.  Mr.  Godwin  was  not  singular,  but  was  kept 
in  countenance  by  many  authorities,  both  ancient  and  modern,  in 
supposing  a  state  of  society  possible  in  which  the  passions  and  wills 
of  individuals  would  be  conformed  to  the  general  good,  in  which  ilje 
kntjwledge  of  the  best  means  of  promoting  human  welfare  and  the 
desire  of  contributing  to  it  would  banish  vice  and  misery  from 
the  world,  and  in  which,  the  stumbling-blocks  of  ignorance,  of 
selfisl.aess,  and  the  indulgence  of  gross  appetite  being  removed,  all 
things  would  move  on  by  the  mere  impulse  of  wisJom  and  virtue, 
to  still  higher  and  higher  degrees  of  perfection  and  happiness. 
Coinpared  with  the  lamentable  and  gross  defi.iencies  of  existing 
institutions,  such  a  view  of  futurity  as  barely  possible  could  not  fail 
to  allure  th:  gaze  and   tempt  the  aspiring  thoughts  of  the  philan- 
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-IHculatue   men  -ouW   net    l,u(   ru«h   forward    into  thU  ide.-l   world 
fa     Mr  Wordsworth   ,n  the  cant  of  the  day  calls  i,.)   ,  ,ere      a, 

-he'  tron'h' M  ''T''  "■"""'""««  "^  timc-haliowed  ijLo.s,  t^ 
the  aronE.hold»  of  power  and  corruption,  that  'the  O.rinth  m 
cap,ul,o,  pol,  ,ed  society.' with  the  bLe  a'nd  ,.din,  nt,.  ,  !.  l! 
overthrow,,  and  ,wept  away  a.  by  a  hurricane.  Ti.ere  we  c  n.I 
want.ng  persons  whose  ignorance,  whose  fea,.,  whose  pride,  or  who  e 
prejud,ces  conten.plated  .uch  an  alternat.ve  w.th  horror  ;  and  who 
would  naturally  feel  no  ,n,all  obli^.tion  to  the  n,an  «ho  shrTuld 
r.l.cve  the.r  apprehension,  from  the  stunning  roar  of  this  minhtv 
change  of  opm.on  that  thundered  at  a  distance,  and  snould  bTal, le*^ 
by  some  logical  apparatus  or  unexpected  turn  of  the  aroument.  tj 
prevent  the  vessel  of  the  state  from  being  hurried  forward  w.th  tt" 
progress  of  improvement,  and  dashed  in  pieces  down  the  tremendou, 
^ecipjce  of  human  perfectibility.  Then  comes  Mr.  Malthu^^orwr] 
with  the  geometrical  and  arithmetical  ratios  in  hi,  ha..da,  and  ho'd, 
ata'tioT  "'.'"f'^^'^'^  contemporaries  a.  the  only'  means  o 
salvation.      <  For     (so  argued   the  author  of  the   Essay)   'let   the 

Si:,  1^'"  ?'"'*'",'"  F"''''"^  ""'*  "f  other  simibr  works  t 
carried  literally  and  completely  into  effect ;  let  every  corruption  and 
abuse  of  power  be  entirely  go.  rid  of;  let  virtue,  ^know^'e!  and 
■  V  lization  be  advanced  to  the  greatest  height  th^t  these  v  siinary 
reformers  would  suppose,  let  the  pas  ions  and  appetites  be  -ubjected 

rant  tl,r°"  ""'"J  VT""  ""^  -"-""Tf  public  opfnioT^ 
grant  then,,  ,n  a  word    all  that  they  ask,  and  the  .'ore  completely 

„7,h  »«/"'«d.the  sooner  will  they  be  overthrown  again. 

and  the  more  m.vitable  and  fatal  will  be  the  catastrophe-.  For  the 
principle  of  population  will  still  prevail,  and  from  the  comfort,  ease, 
and    plenty  that  will   abound,   will   receive  an   increasing  force  and 

fooHat  ,"™  7  "1"'°"""  "•  ^'  ^"^  *'"  '"•'-  ""  '■-".  but  the 
lood  that  IS  to  supply  them  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for  it  • 

bl'  Zre^"'-  '"  "  "°''  '""^'""T^-  "'^"  "'""Sh  each  square  yardi 
by  extreme  improvement,  in   cultivation,   could   maintain   its  man 

che.tof  '}'"'''  "'7'  *"'    ^   "^  ""'"^y'  'he  wholesome 

checks  of  v,ce  and  m.sery  which  have  hitherto  kept  this  principle 
within  bounds)  will  have  been  done  away,  the  voice  of  rea^n  will 

havoc,  and  dismay  will  spread  around  ;  hatred,  violence,  war,  and 
bloodshed  will  be  the  infall.hV  consecjuence,  a.d  from  the  pinn'dc 
Ot  hapi.ine88,  peace,  relmement,  and  social  advantage,  we  shall  b,- 
hurled   once  more  into   a   profounder  abyss  of  misery,  want,  and 
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\  harb,iriim  than  ever,  by  the  sok-  operation  of  the  t.rincii''.-  „• 
|>()l>uI:ition  !  —Such  is  a  brief  abstract  of  the  arRunic  :t  of  the  Lniv. 
l-an  :    /  thing  lie  leis  concluive,  a  more  complete  f,i!l:icy  s       paii- 

■'rincp,, '.     Mr.  Mai  bus  cone s,  he  assumes  a  state  of  pei  Ic^.bilitv 

»uch  as  us  opponents  imagine.!,  in  which  the  general  ■■ooii  i.  '', 
obtain  the  er  -e  mastery  of  individual  interests,  and  rca.u'n  of  "rosi 
.ippetites  and  passions:  and  then  he  argues  that  such  a  perfect 
i  structure  of  society  will  fall  by  it,  own  we.jjht,  or  rather  be  under 
,  nimed  by  the  principle  of  population,  because  in  the  highest  possible 
state  '  the  subjugation  ol  the  p.issions  .  .  reason,  they  will  be 
absobcly  lawless  and  unchecked,  and  i-e:  ise  .is  men  become 
enl,:;htened,  quick  sighted  and  public-spii  -,1  .hey  will  show  ehem- 
selvef  utterly  blind  to  the  consequences  of  their  actionr,,  utterly 
indiHerent  to  their  own  we'l  being  and  that  of  all  succeeding  genera 
tions,  whose  fate  is  placed  in  their  hands.  This  we  conce?ve  to  m- 
the  boldest  paralogis.n  that  ever  was  offered  to  the  world,  or  palm,,! 
upon  wilhn-  credulity.  Against  whatever  other  scheme  of  reianr 
this  objection  might  b..  valid,  the  one  it  was  brought  expresslv  to 
overturn  was  impregnaMe  against  it,  invulnerable  to  its  8lif;iitest 
graze.  ay  that  the  Ut.-pian  reasoners  are  visionaries,  unfounded  • 
that  the  ite  of  virtue  and  knowledge  they  suppose,  in  which  reason 
shall  h  c  become  all-in-all,  can  never  take  place,  that  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  nature  of  man  and  with  all  experience,  well  and 
good— but  to  say  that  society  will  have  attained  this  high  and  'pali". 
state,  that  reason  wil  have  become  the  master-key  to  all  our 
motives,  and  that  whe  rrived  at  \u  greatest  power  it  will  cease 
to  act  at  all,  but  will  ..,  down  dead,  inert,  and  senseless  be.i.re 
the  principle  of  population,  is  an  opinion  which  one  would  think  frv 
people  would  choose  to  advance  or  assent  to,  without  stron^r  induce- 
ments for  maintaining  or  believing  it.  " 

The  fact,  however,  is,  that  .Mr.  Malthus  found  this  argument  entire 
(the  principle  and  the  .-ii-plication  of  it)  in  an  obscure  and  almost 
forgotten  work  published  about  the  middle  of  the  last  centurv, 
entitled  ^anom  Prosper  of  Manlmd,  Nalurt,  ami  Pro-vuhncr,  by'  , 
.Scotch  gentleman  of  the  nar.e  of  Wallace.  The  chapter  in  this  work 
on  the  Principle  of  Popu!,-,tion,  considered  as  a  bar  to  all  ultimate 
views  of  human  improvement,  was  probably  written  to  amuse  an  i-'lo 
hour,  or  read  as  a  paper  to  exercise  the  wits  of  some  literary  society 
in  the  Northern  capital,  and  no  farther  responsibilty  or  importance- 
annexed  to  It.  Mr.  Malthus,  bv  adopting  and  setting  his  ra.re  'o  i' 
has  given  it  sufficient  currency  and  effect.  It  sometimes  hapi)ens  thaJ 
one  writer  is  the  first  to  discover  a  certain  principle  or  lay  down  a 
given  observation,  and  that  another  makes  an  application  of,  or  draws 
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stnted.     Jiut  this  IS  not  so  in  the  present  instance      Mr   MaltC 

measures,  no  middle  course  of  reasoning  would  do      W;,K 

™eet  the  highest  possible  power  of  realTlhetw  oTd       fZg7 

wek^t  the'",  "''""'-'  °(S'""«  '^'  g^"'^"  P^^iWe  phvs  S 
tTat  its  1  !■  """Somst  ,,rin,  ,ple.  and  he  accordingly  lays  i,  Lwn 
hat  ,,s  opera  .on  .s  mecl>anical  and  irresistible.      Hi  premises  the^e 

"n"lfThrd"b "'"'"'  ""  ^'"■^'  ^"-^  c-rdinat'e  pri'n   pie    o 
action.     If  th  s  double  statement  had  beer,  true,  the  whole  scone  and 

M,i,i,    '  t*'  '"   '"^   ground.      Accordin?   to  Mr 

Malthus  s   octavo   edition,  the   sexual   passion  is  as  necessiv  to  be 

the  principle  of  population  must  be  vice  and  misery.     The  a    un  em 

partvin^hTr''''"'  '"^  ^""'P'"^-  ^"'  '''-^  '»  "o  a  a  g  n„' 
parity  m  the  two  cases,  sucl.  as  our  author  here  assumes.  No  ,  "n 
can  I  ve  for  any  length  of  time  without  food;  many  per  ons  live  all 
^e.r  lives  without  gratifying  the  other  sense.     The  longer  °he  cravini 

fouabt  .hr;"""t'''   ""^  """'  "°'-''   i-periouf  and     "con' 
trouUble  the  desire   becomes;  whereas  the  longer  the  gratification 
of  the  sexual  pass.on  is  resisted,  the  greater  fo'rce  does' habit  an" 
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resolution  acquire  over  it ;  and,  generally  speakini^,  it  is  a  well-known 
tact,  attested  by  all  observation  and  history,  that  this  latter  passion  ii 
-  subject  more  or  less  to  controul  from  personal  feelings  and  character, 
■  from  public  opinions  and  the  institutions  of  society,  so  as  to  lead  either 
i  to  a  lawtui  and  regulated  indulgence,  or  to  jiaitial  or  total  abstinence, 
I     according  to  the  dictates  of  mora/  reslru'mi,  which  latter  check  to  the 

i'  inordinate  excesses  and  unheard-of  consequences  of  the  principle  of 
population,  our  author,  having  no  longer  an  extreme  case  to  make  out, 
admits  and  is  willing  to  patronize  in  addition  to  the  two  former  and 
^  exclusive  ones  of  vice  and  misery,  in  the  second  and  remaining  editions 
of  his  work.  Mr.  Malthus  has  shown  some  awkwardness  or  even 
reluctance  in  softening  down  the  haisliress  of  his  lirst  peremptory 
decision.  He  sometimes  grants  his  grand  exception  cordially,  pro- 
ceeds to  argue  stoutly,  and  to  try  conclusions  upon  it ;  at  other  times 
he  seems  disposed  to  cavil  about  or  retract  it: — 'the  influence  of 
moral  restraint  is  very  inconsiderable,  or  none  at  all.'  It  is  indeed 
difficult  (more  particularly  for  so  formal  and  nice  a  reasoner  as  Mr. 
Malthus)  to  piece  such  contradictions  plausibly  or  gracefully  together. 
\ye  wonder  how  he  maniij^es  it — how  luiy  one  should  attempt  it ! 
The  whole  question,  the  gist  of  the  argument  of  his  early  volume 
turned  upon  this,  '  Whether  vice  and  misery  were  the  only  actual  or 
possible  checks  to  tlie  principle  of  population  :  '  He  then  said  tl-.ey 
were,  and  farewell  to  building  castles  in  the  air  :  he  now  says  that 
moral  restraint  is  to  be  coupled  witli  these,  and  that  its  influence 
depends  greatly  on  the  state  of  laws  and  manners— and  Utopia  stands 
where  it  did,  n  great  way  off  indeed,  but  not  turned  topsy-turvy  by 
our  magician's  v.  and  !  Should  we  ever  arrive  there,  that  is,  attain  to 
a  state  o( perfect  moral  restraint,  we  shall  not  be  driven  headlong  back 
mto  Epicurus's  stye  for  want  of  the  only  possible  checks  to  population, 
vice  and  misery  ;  and  in  proportion  as  we  advance  that  way,  that  is, 
as  the  influence  of  moral  restraint  is  extended,  the  necessity  for  vice 
and  misery  will  be  diminished,  instead  of  being  increased  according 
to  the  first  alarm  given  by  the  Essay.  Again,  the  advance  of  civiliza- 
tion and  of  population  in  consequence  with  the  same  degree  of  moral 
restraint  (as  there  exists  in  Isngland  at  thi^  present  time,  for  instance) 
18  a  good,  and  not  an  evil— but  this  does  not  appear  from  the  Isss.iy. 
The  Essay  shows  that  population  is  not  (as  had  been  sometimes  taken 
for  granted)  an  abstract  and  unqualified  good;  but  it  led  many 
persons  to  suppose  that  it  was  an  abstract  and  unqualified  evil,  to  be 
checked  only  by  vice  and  misery ;  and  producing,  according  to  its 
encouragement  a  greater  quantity  of  vice  and  misery  ;  and  this  error 
the  author  has  not  been  at  sufficient  pains  to  do  away.  Another 
thing,  in  which  Mr.  Malthus  attempted  to  clench  Wallace's  argument, 
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rii™  I'y-"^  to  the  disproportionate  power  of  increase  in  the  principle 
of  populafon  and  the  supply  of  food  a  mathematical  lorm,  or  "educfnK 

Mdtiu!  "  '"""'"'  '?,''  g^°"?«'""'  """».  i"  which  we  believe  Mr^ 
Mdthus  18  now  generaUy  admitted,  even  by  his  friends  and  admirers 
to  have  been  wrong.  There  is  evidently  no  inherent  differencHn  the 
pnncpe  of  increase  in  food  or  population  ,  smce  a  grain  of  corn  for 
example,  wdl  propagate  and  multiply  itself  much  fafter  even  than  h" 
human  speces  A  bushel  of  wheat  will  sow  a  field  ,  that  fieU  ^11 
furnish  seed  for  twenty  others.  So  that  the  limit  to  the  meanro f 
subsistence  is  only  the  want  of  room  to  raise  it  in,  or,  as  WaMice 
expresses  it, '  a  limited  fertility  and  a  limited  earth.'     U,  to  the  point 

tteteat  7"k"  ""^  «'""  ^"y  '''  ^^''^  """P-^  -  cult  va^ 
wm  mnr^  °f  ^"bsis.ence  naturally  increase  in  a  geometrical  r..,io,  and 
will  more  than  keep  pace  with  the  natural  and  unrestrained  progress 
of  Pop^l^'on;  and  beyond  tliat  point,  they  do  not  go  on  inLrsinl 

""  So  fl;  th""'^  "k'^"'"'"'  ""»•  ''"'''^^  --ionary  or  n3 
^=,h        .      .',  '  'I   '*"'    P™P°«'On   from  bei.g    universally   and 

mathematically  true,  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  or  state  of  society 
does  It  hold  good.     But  our  theorist,  by  laying  down   thk  do2 

if  whe^h"  "'""'  ^'t  '''^  advantage,  that  at  all  ti.nes  it  seen 
as  f,  whether  m  new  or  old-peopled  countries,  in  fertile  or  barren 
sods,  the  population  was  pressing  hard  on  the  n.cans  of  subsistence  ■ 
and  again,  it  seems  as  it  the  e;il  increased  with  the  progress  of 
improvement  and  cmluation ;  for  if  you  cast  your  eye  at  the  scaL 
^nd'th^t'Tt  "'''^-!-l-^d  "Pon  true  and  infallible  2!,  yt 

!  so  th^t  here  ;H'"'P"'''"r  "  ?/'  '''"  ""*"=  "^  -''»'^'™«  -«  »' 
4  .     o    hat  here    here  is  only  a  AJci,  of  one-halt ;  but  when  it  is  at 

I    ,.^  A  y-^°'  '°  ^'  '°  '•'="  '^"'^  '>>"«  i^  «  difFcrorce  of  26 

in  32,  and  80  on  in  proportion;  the  farther  we  proceed,  the  more 
enormous  is  the  mass  of  vice  and  misery  we  must  undergo,  Ta 
consequence  of  the  natural  excess  of  the  population  over  the  means  of 

ThelT  ^"'^.'Yn^lr'y,  ^^''^  '°  '''  ''"^"  desolating  progress. 
The  mathematicall  able-,  placed  at  the  front  of  the  Essay,  therefore 
eads  to  a  secret  suspicion  or  a  barefaced  assumption,  that  we  ought 
LTT   f  ""*  compassion  to  give  every  sort  of  indirect  and 

under-hand  encouragement  (to  say  the  least)  to  the  providential 
checks  of  vice  and  misery;  as  the  sooner  we'arrest  this  formidable 
and  paramount  evil  in  us  course,  the  less  opportunity  we  leave  it  ct 

le'aa^talk'^S  '  '""'='"'•  '^--dingly.^'whenever  there  is  the 
leaat  talk  of  colonizing  new  countries,  of  extending  the  population,  or 

u.l"^A°^?  ■"""'^T  ^"^  ™p™vements,  Mr.  Malthus  conjures 
up  his  doub  e  ratios,  and  ,nsist«  on  the  alarming  results  of  advancing 
them  a  single  step  forward  in  the  series.     By  the  same  rule,  it  would 
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be  better  to  return  at  once  to  a  state  of  barbarism  ;  and  to  take  the 
benefit  of  acorns  and  scuttle-lish,  as  a  security  against  the  luxuries  and 
wanes  of  civilized  life.  But  it  is  not  our  ingenious  author's  wish  to 
hint  at  or  recommend  any  alterations  in  existing  institutions ;  and  he 
is  therefore  silent  on  that  unpalatable  part  of  the  subject  and  natural 
inference  from  his  principles. 

Mr.  Malthus's  'gospel  is  preached  to  the  poor.'  He  lectures 
them  on  economy,  on  morality,  the  regulation  of  their  passions 
(which,  he  says,  at  other  times,  are  amenable  to  no  restraint)  and  on 
the  ungracious  tO]iic,  that  '  the  laws  of  nature,  which  are  the  laws  of 
God,  have  doomed  them  and  their  families  to  starve  for  want  of  a 
right  to  the  smallest  portion  of  food  beyond  what  their  labour  will 
sup))ly,  or  some  charitable  hand  may  hold  out  in  compassion.'  This 
is  illiberal,  and  it  is  not  philosophical.  The  laws  of  nature  or  of 
God,  to  which  the  author  appeals,  are  no  other  than  a  limited  fertility 
and  a  limited  earth.  Within  those  bounds,  the  rest  is  regulated  by 
the  laws  of  man.  The  division  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  the  price 
of  labour,  the  relief  aflForded  to  the  ]>oor,  are  matters  of  human 
arrangement :  while  any  charitable  hand  can  extend  relief,  it  is  a 
proof  that  the  means  of  subsistence  are  not  exhausted  in  themselves, 
that  the  'tables  are  not  full!  '  Mr.  Malthus  says  that  the  laws  of 
nature,  which  are  the  laws  of  God,  have  rendered  that  relief 
physically  impossible;  and  yet  he  would  abrogate  the  poor-laws  by 
an  act  of  the  le;;i'ilature,  in  order  to  take  away  that  impossible  reliet, 
which  the  laws  of  God  deny,  and  which  the  laws  of  man  actually 
ati'urd.  We  cannot  think  that  this  view  of  his  subject,  which  is 
prominent  and  dwelt  on  at  "reat  length  and  with  much  pertinacity,  is 
dictated  either  by  rii^id  lo^ic  or  melting  charity  !  A  labouring  man 
is  not  allowed  to  knock  down  a  hare  or  a  partridge  t!i:i:  spoils  his 
garden:  a  country-squire  keeps  a  pack  of  hounds:  a  lauv  of  quality 
rides  out  with  a  luotman  behind  her,  on  two  sleek,  well-fed  horses. 
We  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  all  this  as  exemplifying  the  spirit 
of  the  English  Constitution,  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  or  as  an 
artful  distribution  of  linht  and  shade  in  the  social  picture;  but  if  any 
one  insists  at  the  same  time  that  'the  laws  of  nature,  which  are  the 
laws  of  God,  have  doomed  the  poor  and  their  families  to  starve,' 
because  the  principle  of  population  has  encroached  upon  and  swallowed 
up  the  means  of  subsistence,  so  that  not  a  mouthful  of  food  is  left  bv 
the  grindinj;  law  oj  necessity  for  the  poor,  we  beg  leave  to  deny  both 
fact  and  inference— and  we  put  it  to  Mr.  Malthus  whether  we  are 
not,  in  strictness,  justified  in  doing  so  ? 

We  have,  perhaps,  said  enough  to  explain  our  teeiin;',  on  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Malthus's  merits ,  ad  defects.     We  think  he  had  the 
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^.Szz  d:  l~A^r^  sir.?"-- 

coumenanced  opposite  errors,  which  if  adopted  in  theory  and  pract.ce 

^^o^^^r^-^elx--^::--^^^ 
=:!=/' ^t:dr^L:^-^l{^ 

in^ad.^;^;^:y5t:^^--'r-!^;;^i:^.rT!:' 

ofJudgeBIacUstoneoncofnT^iS^rh-^^^ 

obvious-  but  i't'isatlh  r'  ""^^"g"'""y  "  '"fliciently  plain  and 
JOvious  but  It  18  at  the  first  view  astonishing  to  consider  the  number 
of  lineal  ancestors  which  every  man  has  with!  no  vergreat  nZbe 

K  r\'s  TeV-ithT'  f '"""'  "•""'A^'  ^  ■"^°  -i^  fo'ontai^t 
r  .ms,  as  he  hath  lineal  ancestors.  Of  these  he  hath  two  in  the 
first  ascending  degree,  his  own  parents,  he  hath  four  in  tLrsecond 

io  tf/Th  H  ^r  ^"''"  '"^  l""'  P"""»  °f  his  mothe  ;  he  hath  dght 
.0  the  third,  the  parents  of  his  two  grandfathers  a'nd  two  gr  ^5 
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mothers;  and  by  the  same  rule  of  progression,  he  hatli  an  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  in  the  seventh;  a  thousand  and  twenty-four  in  the 
tenth ;  and  at  the  twentieth  degree,  or  the  distance  of  twenty 
generations,  every  man  hath  above  a  milli-n  of  ancestors,  as  common 
arithmetic  will  demonstrate. 

'  This  will  seem  surprising  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
increasing  ]>ower  of  progressive  numbers ;  but  is  palpably  evident 
from  the  following  table  of  a  geometrical  progression,  in  which  the 
first  term  is  2,  and  the  denominator  also  2;  or,  to  speak  more 
intelligibly,  it  is  evident,  for  that  each  of  us  has  two  ancestors  in  the 
(irst  degree  ;  the  number  of  which  is  doubled  at  every  remove,  because 
each  ot  our  ancestors  had  also  two  ancestors  of  his  own. 
Lived  De.rta,  ml       *-    . 

i     ^     =     =     E     I 

♦       -        -        -        -       ,6 

i        z        --        Z        Z       II 

I     z     z     =     ~    '.i 

'°        -        -         -        -      .OZ+ 
''       —       "        —       —     2348 

—  —     4096 

—       S.,2 

—  -     —     -   i(;,3S+ 

—  —    32;761^ 

—  —     —     —   65,556 

—  —   151,072 

—  —  —  —     212,144 
~              —              —              —     524,288 

"  -'  -  -  —    l,=+8,S76 

'This  argument,  however,'  (proceeds  Mr.  Godwin)  'from  Judne 
Blackstone  of  a  geometrical  progression  woul  luch  more  naturally 
apply  to  Montesquieu's  hypothesis  of  the  dt  lation  of  the  world, 
and  prove  that  the  human  species  is  hastening  ta.t  to  extinction,  than 
to  the  purpose  for  which  Mr.  Malthus  has  employed  it.  An  ingei'ious 
sophism  might  be  raised  upon  it,  to  show  that  the  race  of  mankind 
will  ultimately  terminate  in  unity.  Mr.  Malthus,  indeed,  should  have 
reflected,  that  it  is  much  more  certain  that  every  man  has  had 
ancestors  than  that  he  will  have  posterity,  and  that  it  is  still  more 
doubtful,  whether  he  will  have  posterity  to  twenty  or  to  an  indefinite 
number  of  generations.'— Enquiry  concerning  Population,  p.  100. 
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„,IU  ^nS^'"*"!'''  "If''  "  T""  ■""^  ^'"^S'-""  =  hi,  tone  of  controversy 
n,>d  and  gentlemanly,  and  the  care  with  which  he  has  brought  h'l 
acts  and  documems  together,  deserves  the  highest  praise.     He  ha 

Tf  Mr  Ri.  I  u  *  T''"r  "'^  ""'  »"<*  "'«•  T'he  partisans 
ot  Mr.  Ricnrclo,  who  are  also  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Malthu,  sav  thot 
the  usual  sagacity  of  the  Jatter  has  here  failed  him,  and  tiat  he  ha 
^own  himself  to  be  a  very  illogical  writer.  To  have  said  this  o 
h.m  forn>crly  on  another  ground,  was  accounted  a  heresy  and  a  p  ece 
0   presumpfon  not  easily  to  be  forgiven.      Indeed  M.. '^Malthas  Tn' 

ttn,Sdr;:,^h''"He'h''"""« '"  ":f  '-'i  ^y^-  *''°'" « --  --fe 

o  meddle  w  th.  He  has  contrived  to  make  himself  as  many  friends 
by  h,s  attacks  on  the  scheme,  of  N.n,„n  /".rAriM/y  and  on  the 
Poor^La^,,  ;,,  Mandeville  formerly  procured  enemies  bv  hi,  attack! 
ou  Nun:an  P.rficl,ons  and  on  CharUy-Schools ;  and  amon»  o'her 
mstance,  that  we  inight  mention.  Plug  Pulteney,  the  celebrated  miser 

Jit^^afto  ^^hoVd'h"  ''iH''"'"«  ^ '"«'"'«« left  htm.":;: ; 

enamours  wit^  )T      ■   ''°"l^  "'  "^  "  P'^t.,M.M,rch^f,'  wa,  so 
EssTv   ^,  T^A  'i^^'^TS   scheme,   and    humane   economy  of  the 

church    ivt.t     This  ri!"f  •'"  "■"*  "'"  ""=  ^""'"  -^  <>'^-  him  a 
unhappitZsirated       ''*""'  '""'""'"  *"  ^""^  ''"^^  "  -"'^-O 
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Mr    G.FroKn  wa,  originally  bred  to  ,ome  handic.-aft:  he  afterwa - 1. 

r:.!*"' '"'"' '"  ^""  '^  ^'«-"  -  p™-<i^  himtsrbi: 

Mr.  Gifford  has  no  pretensions  to  be  thought  a  man  of  eenius 
of  taste,  or  even  of  general  knowledge,  h!  merely  underTtand^ 
the  mechanical  and  instrumental  part  of  learning.  He  is  a  "hc 
of  the  last  age,  when  the  different  editions  of  an  aufho  or  he 
dates  of  his  several  performances  were  all  that  occupied  he  inquirit 
of  a  profound  scholar,  and  the  spirit  of  the  writer  or  the  LSro 

otthe'lhTlnd    '  '"/''f  '"'.  "^'^"•^'''"'  -  exercise  the      'ncy 
ot  the  light  and  s  ,erficul  reader.     I„  studying  an  old  author,  he 
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has   no  notion  of  any  thing  beyond  adjustin;;  a   point,  proj-oMnj;  a 
diHerent  reading,  or  correcting,  by  the  coll.fion  of  various  coiiies, 
an  error  of  the  press.      In   appreciating   a  modern   one,  if  it  is  an 
enemy,    the    first   thing    he    thinks    of  is    to   charge  him   with    bad 
jii  .-immar— he  scans  his  sentences  instead  of  wei;;liinj;  his  sense ;  or 
if  It  15  a  friend,  the  highest  comphmcnt  he  conceivo  it  possible  to 
pay  him  is,  that  his  thoughts  and  expressions  are  moulded  on  some 
hackneyed    model.      His   st.indard    of  ideal  perfection    is    what    he 
himself  now  is,  a  person  of  meJhcre  literary  attainments  :   his  utmost 
contempt  is  shown    by   rcjucin,;;  any  one  to  what   he   himself  once 
was,  a   person    without    the   ordinary    advant.iges    of  education    and 
learning.      It   is  accordingly  assumed,   with  much   complacency  in 
his  critical  pages,  that  Tory  writers  are  classical  and  courtly  as  a 
matter  of  course ;  as  it  is  a  standing  jest  and  evident  truism,  that 
VS  higs  and  Reformers  must  be  persons  of  low  birth  and  breeding- 
imputations  from  one  of  which  he  himself  has  narrowly  escaped,  and 
both  of  which  he  holds  in  suitable  abhorrence.     He  stands  over  a 
contemporary  performance  with  all  the  self-conceit  and  selt-iniportanrc 
of  a  country  schoolmaster,  tries  it  by  technical  rules,  affects  not  to 
understand    the  meaning,  examines   the  hand-writing,  the  spelling, 
shrugs  up  his  shoulders  and  chuckles  over  a  slip  of  the  pen,  and 
keeps  a  sharp  look-out  for  a  false  concord  and— a  flogging.     There 
IS  nothing  liberal,  nothing   humane   in   his  style  of  judging :    it  is 
altogether  petty,  captious,  and  literal.     The   Editor's  political  sub- 
serviency adds  the  last  finishing  to  his  ridiculous  pedantry  and  vanity. 
He  has  all  his  life  been  a  rollower  in  the  train  of  wealth  and  power- 
strives  to  back  his  pretensions  on  Parnassus  by  a  place  at  court,  and 
to  gild  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  letteis  by  the  smile  of  greatness. 
He   thinks  his  works  are  stamped  v/ith  additional  value  by  having 
his  name  in  the  HeJ-Bocl.     He  looks  up     i  the  distinctions  of  rank 
and  station  as  he  does  to  those  of  learnin;     with  the  gross  and  over- 
weening  adulation   of  his   early   origin.   '  Ail   his   notions  are   low, 
upstart,  s;rvile.     He  thinks  it  the  highest  honour  to  a  poet  to  be 
natronisea  by  a  peer  or  by  some  dowager  of  quality.     He  is  prouder 
ot  a  court-livery  than  of  a  laurel-wreath  ;  and  is  only  sure  of  having 
established  his  claims  to  respectability  by  having  sacrificed  those  of 
independence.      He  is  a  retainer  to  the  Muses;    a  door-keeper  to 
learning  ;  a  lacquey  in  the  state.      He  believes  that  modern  literature 
should   wear  the  fetters  of  classical  antiquity;    that  truth  is  to  be 
we.ghcd   in   the   scales   of  opinion   and    prejudice;    that  power  is 
-quivalent  to  right;  that  genius   is  dependent  on   rules;    that   taste 
and  refinement  of  language  consist  in  -word catching.     Many  persons 
sujipose  that  Mr.  Giffbrd  knows  lietter  than  he  pretends ;  and  that 
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or  that  before  he  is  the  tool  of  th!       Suarantce  for  his  sincerity, 

dupe  of  hi.  own  jaundiced  fee^f^.,''^''^'"^  °^  °'^"''  ''«  '»  'h^ 
ceptions.  ■■  ''*'"'8''  "'"'  na^ow,  hood-winked  per- 

'  D«troy  hi,  fib  or  sophistry  ,  in  v.in- 
The  creature  s  at  hk  dirty  work  again  !  ■ 

M;,;t''':„i'cirdo':o.,t7:,,:  ^rfy  •''-/-cau.  he  can„o, 

lessout  of  spite  than  becLX  re"  v  dT"'  '     "'T^"'  "l'^"^'°" 
novelty  of  thought  or  sentiLn    ^      ^t  a",hnT';"""^'' =  '"^ 
cannot  recover  for  some  time   an  I   IT    ,      n        .      ^""^  "^^"^'^  he 
'he  alarm  and  uneaaine  ,  occ'as  oi^ed  h.^""'  J!  "^'\^"  '"^"S"^  *"»' 
or  party    n.o.ives.      He  .arble,  an  ^2'  *'""""  '"'^'"'"2  ">  venal 
wilfully,  aa  because  it  is  a  lain  .    hi  r"  ""r"^'  "<«  »  -""^h 
to  take  in  the  context    when   a   Z-°  f"'"«'  ^''  ™icro.copic  view 
"ruck  him  a,  quaint  a^d  out  of  t'Te  Ta  "  r^fl"  M  "  ''^'''s^  "- 
style,   and   picks  out    detached   wnM       ^"     t  "y-"^'"*'  an   author's 
probation,  simply  because  he  feeirht  Tf     ''u"'"  ''"^  ^y"'"'    -" 
and  pleasure  in'tiis  sort  of  Jetty  warf  7   H     °™\°^  '"''"  '  P""^^ 
cf  contradiction,  acre  with'^o^unded  Pride    V'   ^"^^  'J"^  ™P"*^"' 
more  angry  at  unforeseen  beaudes       rf,  k  f  ','  ,?'""°"'  ^="'"' 
unde:.unding,  and  from   Wng    Ldlo   tj      t'*"""'"  '"  '''^ 
bear  the  slightest  jostling  or  Lpuiti,       r^   confinement,   cannot 
out  with  th'e  felloi  in  Ihe  r?         ^^r       '"""""c    "*  "'^y  c»'l 
cramp!'     He  would  ao  hf.L.       .  /""   °°'   Stephano,   but   a 

ftded^ornamentsHnd  i^:ipHtrma:i  i^^at  cl:l°'''"'k-^'^'^'  '"^ 
forty    years  ago.       Flashes  of  thou  ht    fltht,  of"  f      "'^'T  '^°'" 
exp,essions,heseta  down  among  th^  s Ls  of  .h.  r      "'  1'^'°""'" 
ordmary  occurrences  of  the  age  we  live  ^^   Ti!  '™"-'he  extra- 
restless  and  revolutionary  snirif  7h  J  H     \  J^"^  '^"  ""'''  of  a 
and  threaten   (by   impi  catio„ )  the  %         /^ """P"'"^*  °f -"ind, 
snail-paced,  bed-rid    habit    of  rl        ■     ''  °^  ""'  ''"'■     H*^  »'<>- 
whirling,  eccentric  mott  la  id"'1:rh"""°'   '"^  "P  ^'"^   ■'>^ 
tions  of  modern  literature      He  has'  Ion.  t  "'"^.^Sant  combina- 
and  ,s  determined  tha-  others  sh=ll    r     ^-        °  "^"°"^'y  himself, 
paradox  is  like  letting  off  a  pistol     In?   f'^'""     ^^'  ^'^'"^'"S  a 
and  offended.      The  u^ng  an  lli  r    ?       J"'  "'=    '"'  '»  =''"'"ed 
as  he  did  not  use  to  fin^rnV^d:  To^the  '"Entlish'  r''''T  ^''''' 
like  commg  suddenly  to  a  step  in  a  flight  nf,°".""^)  >"'  *'™ 
not  aware  of.      He  filsi,     and  a  T       "'§*", ."'^  "t^'"   'hat  you  were 
interjectional  cridciattn  what'^excTe."h'"  '"!''• 'T"^' -  ^on  of 
282  *'"=""  *"'  »P'«n,  his  envy,  or  his 
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Mr.  GifFord,  in     horn  1  J    ^I'l'^'"  ""*  •>'»  «'">pl«;  •' 

i.  fikcly  to  reaul  "rot  aVov'e° T;:1.°V'"  ""  "'  ''-^^"'"S  *''-'• 
tie  first  rudiment,  of  Huca'ron^hT  'f  '"• '"PP'^  ""^  *'"'  "^ 
5-'!"^  of  ill-humour  or tdi  nain'-'^h  r  ort  oT'  "'''^'  .'^  l'^  '"^■ 
from  a  spirit  of  contradiction  JnH">  r  '™""'  *'"'^''  "*«" 

the  opinLs  of  others     Tnd   til   tTT"  '"  "'^"  '^  ""''  '^"P"" 
,     con«-que-.ce   of   bowing    to    e   ibliX/    7""''°"'  which   is  the 

■    influence.       He   dedicai.'°o';:'e'':rear' nt'^^nd '    ""•'"'"?' 
compliments  in   return      H.  ■    *  "•   ""''    receives    h » 

Undl-gradualesTf"  -.wo^lnXtierCr  «"'\"''-'  -''  "'' 
of  wisdom.  He  throw,  the  we  gh  o  M  "  rbJi  ^t  ™  ''^  '"t "'  "^'^■ 
discoveries  in  i/<,ci./,>i,r  reading  intn     hi  I  "'"'  ""^  P""^ 

-kin«  In  the  Constit:Mo„  ^y""w47L  f';  ^7''"l'  '"  ''' 
qualines  u  thout  mercv  a.  ^„„^         j      ■"  '^Wicals,    whom    he 

.self to  the  prote«r:^cwr:ndltr "rh:- h"' '"  ^";^  ''■^■ 

■s  an  utter  v-ant  of  in.iependence  and  m  '^''^''.'''-''c'er  of  his  n>ind 
attempts.  H,  cannot  J-o  alone  he  muTt\"""""^  ',"  '"  '"^^  •*' 
a.'rf  trammels,  or  he  is '^tirn  d,  fretW  Z  un  ""'  "'  '  *^"-"" 
cannot  conr,,ve  of  anv  th  ,»  Tff  r        *'^''  "'  "  '^'^i''*-     He 

hates  tho..e  who  Itend  '  ''''"   ^'  ^"'^'  '"'  ^"d 

ofspiritthnntmsT   He  i  cHnrL"'"'  "V't"  "  ''°'''"- 
to   the  traditional   in    laws   and  'n    ^     "      "'  '""^  '^•^'"'"="<'  '''^ 
-ligion,  to  the  safe"i„'rinirn;    o.r^ri'in"   ""■  ""'""""'   '" 
technical    in   style  :    to   whaten-r   111  ""a.mr.atiun  ;   to  the 

judgment  into  the  hands  of  auti^ri^'d  ".  "T"'"  "i  '"^'^'"^"'^ 
'eeling  to  mechanic  JL  7fl  P%  *  '"Ejection  of  individual 
'hese,  or  .tra  Jinc  from   the   h  '        '  '7  °"'  "'"'"K  '"  '^e  face  of 

-  a  notable  Sant^re.  t d' f  k"  .PTl 'of'V'''^'^  ^^  ''^^  "'^"' 
time,  partly  to  soothe   hi.  nwl  r  V"^"'  "'"'"ut   loss  of 

and  as%n  edify  nnpectacle  to  l  ',  "(^."'""'^^'^  »e!,-.co„..e<,uence. 
"one  but  unfair^dvantaels  He  "  .^8'""^  ^"'"'^'-  "«  take 
who  are  not  in  the  e  din  '-strLs  oThi,  h-"'?""''^'  ^"'»'  "'  ^°- 
personal  or  accidental  dc&c  '^ff  !  '"'."=''°°'  "■■  pa-ty  with  some- 
political  libel,  he  is  rf  to  hear  of  it  r  v"'  ^''^"  ^'""''^''^  ^"^  ' 
lady  goes  on  crutches  and  is  ou  of  tou.  \ T"/  XT''"-  '  '  ^ 
of  It  in  Mr.    Gifford's  manly  sat^e       He  '  "  '""'"'^'^ 

birth  or  who  have  not  had  J  en  ^     '"""  '■  i*°rle  of  low 

own   want    of  cer^in    •  dvant»  ^'  fducat.on,  partly  to  hide  his 

those  who  posses'thlm  He  F"'  '■'u'^'  f  ^ell-timed  riattery  to 
untitled  ,cL:rm^:earS  he'  ^li^^''  'of  t^k  I  ^T'  ""'"'t'' 
-   behind  a  coro.et-coacf  lau.h  ^thf  r^^^-^plrSpri:;, 
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company,  and   forget,   himself.      He  .tanH«    .,   ,h.   j  r  .. 

Murray',    hop,  and  will  not  let  anV  h^  V     *.  ''°'"    °^  ^'■ 

n."b.o'r  .ome'^followe     of    he  c2.      'ro'''H  "«*'''-<'«»«' 

Temple  of  Fame  the  cndidn'o  mu.t  h^v,  f  djll^'f^"'":* 
yn.Ter.itie«.  a   pa..port  from    the    Troasurv       nX  "'"."" 

breach  ofetiquete  to  let  him  n^..  ,t"  V'  ?"'"*"«.  't  i»  a 
aspire  to  thelove  of  let"r,_and  mav  T"  '  '"  i""  "*""  »°"  *'«' 
0/  tie  Po.1,.     Or,  if  Le  cannot  2  "  1°  ''"'''  '"  '°  ""  ^">» 

claim  on  the  bare  ground  of  ,1^™'''  "  """V  "  8"  rid  of  the 
irumps  up  an  cxcu«  for  "[/""'':  °'  ^'"t  "^  'chool-learnin;.,  he 
con/ned  In  N."  r  a'^h  ^  trr^r:"^^  it"l  '\  '%•"""  ^^ 
part  of  the  critic,  it  i,  only  an  ami.hl         k  ""'  '  '"  °"  ">e 

hi»  betters  like  that  of  a  mcnfa^  TC  «ubserv..  „cy  to  the  will  of 

a  sc„s..  of  l™prietv,:kno;  Irof  .'hVwoHd  a"n  '7\  '"r""' 
i.cense.     Such  fellow,  f  ,„ch  i,     ;.  ^       ',  •   P°*""'  »"<'  """■■'! 

at  any  rate  „e  kept  out  of  nriv  lol  H  T  ^"""  ''  ""P'oy".)  should 
convi'ctcd  of  pro.'e'liW,t':;Tt''bTlff ■":;""  *''°  '''^'^  '"■" 
f  the  fact  wai  not  exactly  a  it  wa  stated  t  '"  ^'T-  ^"'^~ 
kind,  or  it  »«././  to  have  been  J  .'  *"  '"mething  of  t!,e 
the  public,  thf  court  the  nrTn.  I  '  f^"-'""  "''  »  P'°"»  ''""<'.- 
for  L  n,'ark  of  op"r'o  rium^  e  u-T "  '"'^'"  ""^  ""'  *"k'  ^ut 
that  an  insolent  pfe;>°"'l  U  a^re  tTelo*"  "'"  '°  ^^"''"^'' 
was  throwing  down  the  barrie.wM^K  ^S^"".  'a'te,  fancy-ir 
and  the  lower  clas^e^the  Wal  and  the°H^  l'  V^r''  ""  ''■«''" 
the  .tory  of  Dante  ^a^  ^rlre  to  trform''  ''^  ^''"P''""^ ''' 
seem  not  yet  recovered  from  the  ^SllZ^,-  ''''",''"'"''  «  *"»  >o 
taint  upon  it,  as  there  was  none  in  J,^        'nlection,  there  was  to  be  a 

a  'inglesIipWMr  G,fford',  pen.  "^'1''  ""  ,T  T  f"^"'""^  ''^ 
we  could)  "that  in  this  case  the?^  was  Tn.uch  *'"'"8'y  >""*  ('( 
as  there  was  m..lice  and  cunnin"  *  A^i  T*''"";  ""^  P'^'-'J"*''" 

that  under  any  circumst  e  "fhr^f;e'r"'<,7.L^V"°'  '""''J'  P°""''' 
enter  into  the  spirit  or  delicacy  of  Mr    icl.  "  '"  d"""  ""'"^ 

the  latter  somewhat  resembled  '[hat  of  '  ^"^^     ^'  '"'"«  "^ 

Ere  ir  ,n„l,) ' '  """j  !"''  ''''  '"  ""''""'  "o™. 
Or  H^j^  .  •'"'?''  "'  ""'"  '"ves  to  the  air 
Or  dedicate  ,ts  beauty  to  the  sun.' 

Mr.  Keati's  ostensible  crime  was  that  h-  k  j  i. 
£:camin,r    Ne^,pap„ ..     ^  'renter  InH  heen  Praised  in  the 

probably  was.  that  Cwas  a  C  "  witr.M  th  "''"''""'''''^  '"^»" 
of  youthful  genius  to  answer  ^orrMrGifflrH  "'""  ^""^  '*^''"" 
.He^one  as  he  was  inexorable  to  thf oth^^leTr  reStdg: 
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'«■•  himif  If  in  judgment  on  thi  other  «lf  knowlnlge, 

M>e  clowd  iht  door,  ,ht  panted,  all  akin 
io»p,nts,t,h.  air  and  Vision, \r,d" 
No  utter'd  syllable,  or  woe  hetid.  . 
But  to  her  heart,  her  heart  »a,  voluble 
gaining  .-/.th  eloquence  her  baln.v  side: 

Of  fru.ts  and  flower,,  and  bundle,  of  km„-nr  ^ 
And  d,a,non<led  with  pane,  of  quaint  deVe  '^ 
rnnumerable  of  «ain,  and  splendid  dye         ' 

And  n  the  m,d.,t,  -monR  thousan.l  heraldr"«  * 

A  «hM .  ^     '''^u' '"'""  =■"■'  •"'"  emblajonine      • 

A  ,h,el,led  scutcheon  b,.shd  with  blood  oPqSn,  .„d  king. 

And  on  her  s.Iyer  cross  soft  amethyst,    ^      ' 
And  on  her  ha.r  a  glory,  like  a. aim: 
She  seem  d  a  splendid  angel,  newly  drest 
bare  w,ng,,  for  heaven  :-Iporphyro  rrVw  fiinf . 
She  knelt,  so  pur.  a  thing,  so  free  Ll'',n^Z  t^lm.' 

•  Auon  his  heart  revives:  her  vesper,  done, 
Of  all  It,  wreathed  pearl,  her  h^r  she  frej,  ■ 
Unclasps  her  warmed  jewel,  one  by  one       ' 
Loosens  her  fragrant  boddice  ;  by  degree, 

Sa[f"hiSd'i^"fr'p'  ™*"'"8 «-  >•"  ^«" . 

Half-hidden   l,ke  a  mermaid  in  sea-weed. 
Pensive  awh.le  she  dreams  awake,  and  se« 
In  fancy,  fair  St.  Agnes  in  her  bed,  ' 

But  dare,  not  look  behind,  or  all  the  charm  i,  fled. 

UnT,h/r    ''^i'  '""^'  P"T'«''I  she  lay, 
Unt.l  the  poppred  warmth  of  sleep  oppressed 
■  (hed  hmb,,  and  soul  fatigued  away 
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Klown  like  a  thought,  uniil  the  morrow-day: 
B Hsfullv  hav.  n'.l  l„ih  from  jov  and  pain  ■ 
C  asp-d  like  a  m,s»al  where  »wart  Paynim-'  pray  , 
UhnJed  alike  trom  «unshine  and  trim  rain, 
A«  though  a  row  should  shut,  and  be  a  liiid  again.' 

Eve  or  St.  Agnes. 
With  the  rich  btautir.  and  the  dim  ob.curitie.  of  line,  like  these   let 
u.  contrast  the  Verse-  addressed  7i  a  Tuft  of  ,arlj  ^J/     by  the 
fastidious  author  of  the  Baviad  and  Mxvia,l._  ^  ^ 

'Swet  flowers  !  that  from  your  humble  beds 
Thus  jirematurrly  dare  to  rise, 
Ami  trust  your  unprotected  heads 
To  cold  Aquarius'  watery  skies. 

'  Retire,  retire  !      T/n,r  tepid  airs 
Are  not  the  ^nijl  brood  of  May 
T/ir't  mv.  with  lisht  inaliftnant  slareL 
And  flatters  only  to  bitray. 

'  Stern  Winter's  reign  is  not  yet  past— 
Lo!  while  your  buds  pre   ire  to  blov. 
On  icy  pinions  com-    .he  blast, 

And  nips  your  root,  and  lays  you  low 

•  Alas,  for  »•  igentle  doom  ! 

liiit  I  »  ,e!d  you  ;  and  supply 

A  kindlier   ,  on  which  to  bloom, 

A  nobler  1  I  on  which  to  die. 

'  Cf.  .le  then— 'e.e  yet  the  morning  ray 

Has  drunk  the  dew  that  gems  your  cre.t, 
And  drawn  your  balmiest  sweets  away  • 
O  come  and  grace  my  Anna's  breast! 

'Ye  droo;.,  fund  flowers !    But  did  ye  know 
What  worth,  what  goodness  there  reside 
^  '>ar  cups  with  liveliest  tints  would  glow  ■ 
And  spread  their  leaves  with  conscious  pridj. 

For  there  has  liberal  Nature  joined 

Her  riches  to  the  stores  of  Art, 
And  added  to  the  vigorous  mind' 

The  soft,  the  sympathising  heart. 

Come  then—'ere  yet  the  morning  ray 
Has  dmnk  the  dew  that  gems  your  crest, 

And  drawn  vour  balmiest  sweets  away  • 
O  come  and  grace  n  ■■  Anna's  breast.' 
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•  O !  I  should  think— lial/r.,^;ui,i  M 
Mix'il  I  bul  kofi  -win  ym  lo  ,/,art—i 
Years  of  anxiety  i  ipaid 
By  one  ihort  hour  of  transport  there. 
'  More  blest  than  me,  thus  shall  yr  live 
Vour  little  ilavi  >nd  when  ye  die 
.Mveet  flowers  !   the  Krateful  Nf.ise  shall  gi« 
A  verw  i  the  sorrowing  iiuid,  a  sijth. 
'  While  I  alas !  no  distant  date, 

NIlx  wi(h  til       ,st  from  whence  I  came, 
With.Mit  a  tMci,,.  CO  weep  my  tare, 
Without  a  stone  to  tell  my  ii^iiii'e.' 

'  I  wish  I  was  where  Anna  lies  j 

For  I  am  sick  of  lingering  here, 
'^"d  every  hour  Affection  cries, 
CJo,  and  partake  her  humble  bier. 


J  What  an  •wk»-or,l  be,lfcllo„  for  a  tuft  of  violets  ' 

Walk  .1  turth,  the  fragrant  hour  of  cvr  to  siiare. 
On  ,hy  romantic  bank.,  have  my  -wi.d  itram, 

Wh;lc  tho..  halt  sweetly  furslcl  ,lown  the  vale, 
tA  ;.!  up  the  pause  of  lov'i  delightful  tale  ! 
Wliilo   cv^r  as  she  read,  the  conscious  mai,;, 
l^y  '■'■'Itermg  voice  and  downcast  looks  betrav'd, 
Would  blush     .  on  her  lover's  neck  recline,  '   ' 
And  v,th  ner  linger— point  the  tcnderest  line  f 

^,^V..   the  author  ass.e.   „.  J„„  b..,  ....  ,   ^t^:^-^^   „,„ 

'  Even  then  (a.lmlre,  John  Bell  !  my  simple  ways) 
No  heaven  and  hell  danced  madly  through  my  lays, 
No  oaths,  no  execrations  J  „//«,;,  „/^,„.        '     '" 
Yet  trust  me,  while  thy  ever  jingling  train 
Lhime  thnr  sonorous  woes  with  frigid  art. 
And  shock  the  reason  and  revolt  the  heart  • 

Aw^fcdret'irn;rg?:t^^r.r-""'' 

Downright  frigi.lity      ,    Dowori.hi    i  .    "*  ■•   Downright  nonsense.     -. 

very  cordially  ?„  hi*,  wal.  A^  t  he  is";h'ryie  ,"",["""'=■'  i'"  ""■""-  'h- 
former  scene,  of  tendem  ss,  an  -gls  '  .  the  j' ",'  ''  I  ""l  ''i"''"^  horror  a.  hi. 
^.•.  >-  .«„  „,/  -Why  rac'k  "  grfS^VlLtflTuionTwhe^fr"'  ^''"""■" 
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'  I  wish  I  could  !  for  when  she  died 
I  lost  my  all  j  and  life  has  prov'il 
&ince  that  sad  hour  a  drearj'  void, 
A  waste  unlovely  and  unlov'd. 

*  Hut  who,  when  I  am  turned  to  clay, 
Shall  duly  to  her  grave  repair, 
And  pluck  the  ragged  moss  away. 
And  weeds  that  have  "  no  business  there  ■  " 

'Anil  who,  with  pious  hand,  shall  bring 

The  flowers  she  cherish 'd,  snow-drops  cold, 
And  violets  that  unheeded  spring, 
To  scatter  o'er  her  hallowed  mould  ? 

'And  who,  while  Memory  loves  to  dwell 
Upon  her  name  for  ever  dear, 
Shall  feel  his  heart  with  passions  swell, 
And  pour  the  bitter,  bitter  tear  > 

'  I  DID  IT ;  and  would  fate  allo^v, 

Should  visit  still,  should  still  deplore — 
But  health  and  strength  have  left  me  now, 
But  I,  alas  !  can  weep  no  more. 

'Take  then,  sweet  maid  !  this  simple  strain, 
The  last  I  offer  at  thy  shrine  j 
Thy  grave  must  then  undeck'd  remain. 
And  all  thy  memory  fade  with  mine. 

*  And  can  thy  soft  persuasive  look. 

That  voice  that  might  with  music  vie. 
Thy  air  that  every  gazer  took, 
Thy  matchless  eloquence  of  eye, 

'  Thy  spirits,  frolicsome  as  good. 
Thy  courage,  by  no  ills  dismay'd, 
Thy  patience,  by  no  wrongs  subdued. 

Thy  gay  good-humour — can  they  ■'  tade  ?" 

*  I'eiliaps — but  soiTow  dims  my  eye  : 

Cold  turf,  which  I  no  more  must  view. 
Dear  name,  which  I  no  more  must  sigh, 
A  long,  a  last,  a  sad  adieu  ! ' 

It  may  be  said  in  extenuation  of  the  low,  mechanic  vein  of  tht-sf 
impoverished  lines,  that  they  were  written  at  an  early  age — they 
were  the  inspired  production  of  a  youthful  lover !  Mr.  GifFord  was 
thirty  when  he  wrote  them,  Mr.  Keats  died  when  he  was  scarce 
twenty!      Farther  it  m-   be  said,  that   Mr.   Gifford  hazarded  his 
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first   poetical   attempts  under   all   the  disadvantanc.   of  a   neokctcd 
education  :  but  the  same  circumsMnce,  together  with  a  few  unpruned 
redundancies  of  fancy  and  quaintness.s  of  expression,  was  made  the 
plea  on  which  Mr.  keats  was  hooted  out  of  the  world,  and  his  line 
talents  and  wounded  sensibilities  consigned  to  an   early   rr  ive       In 
short,   the   treatmem    of  this   heedless   candidate   for    poetical  "fame 
might  serve  as  a  warning,  and  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  warnma 
to  all   unfledged  tyros,  how  they    venture  upon  any  such  doubtiul 
e.jtperiments,  except  under  the  auspices  of  some  lord    of  the  bed- 
chamber or   Government  Aristarchus,   and   how  they  imprudently 
associate  themselves  with  men  of  mere  popular  talent  or  inde  .cndence 
ot  feeling  !-It  IS  the  same  in  prose  works.      The  Editor  scorns  to 
enter  the  lists  of  .irgument  with  any  proscribed  writer  of  the  opposite 
party.       He   does    not  refute,  but  denounces  him.     He   makes   no 
concessions  to  an  adversary,  lest  they  should  in  some  way  be  turned 
against  him.     He  only  feels  himself  safe  in  the  fancied  insi  .nilicance 
ot  others  :  he  only  feels  himself  superior  to  those  whom  he  stigmatiics 
as  the  lowest  of  mankind.     All  persons  are  without  common-sense 
and  honesty  who  do  not  believe  implicitly  (with  him)  in  the  imma- 
culutcness  of  Ministers  and  the  divine  origin  of  Kings.     Thus  he 
informed  the  world  that  the  author  of  Table-Talk  was  a  person  who 
could  not  write  a  sentence  of  common  English  and  could  hardly  spell 
ms  own  name,  because  he  was  not  a  friend  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  had  the  assurance  to  write  Clmractirs  of  Shahi.pa,,-' , 
nays, a  a  style  of  criticism  somewhat  different  from  Mr.  Girtord's 
Mc  charged  this  writer  with   imposing  on  the  public  by  a  fiowerv 
style  ;  and  when  the  latter  ventured  to  refer  to  a  work  of  his,  called 
^n  i.s!ayon  the  Principle!  of  Human  Jction,  which  has  not  a  single 
ornament  in  it,  as  a  specimen  of  his  original  studies  and  the  proper 
bias   of  his    mind,   the    learned   critic,   with   a   shrug   of  greaf  self- 
satisfaction,  s.-„d,  'It  was  amusing  to  see  this  person,  sitting  like  one 
of  Brouwer  s  Dutch  boors  over  his  gin  and  tobacco-pipes,  and  fancv- 
.ng  hmi.elf  a  Leibnitz  !  '     The  question  was,  whether  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Uiltord  s  censure  had  ever  written  such  a  work  or  not ;   for  if 
he    had,   he   had  amused    himself  with   something  besides  gin   and 
tobacco-pipes.      But  our  Editor,  by  virtue  of  the  situation  he  holds, 
IS  superior  to  tacts  or  arguments :   he  is  accountable  neither  to  the 
public  nor  to  authors  for  what  he  says  of  them,  but  owes  it  to  his 
employers  to  prejudice  the  work  and  vilifv  the  writer,  if  the  latter  is 
not   avowedly   ready   to   range   himself  on  the  stronger  side.— The 
Quarterly  Review,  besides  the  political  tirades  and  denunciations  of 
suspected  writers,  intended  for  the  guidance  of  the  heads  of  families, 
is  filled  up  with  accounts  of  books  of  V,)y:,ges  and  Travels  for  thr 
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amusement  of  the  younger  branches.  The  poetical  department  is 
almose  a  sinecure,  consisting  of  mere  summary  decisions  and  a  list  of 
quotations.  Mr.  Crolcer  is  understood  to  contribute  the  St.  Helena 
articles  and  the  liberality,  Mr.  Canning  the  practical  good  sense, 
Mr.  D'Israeli  the  gooQ-nature,  Mr.  Jacob  the  modesty,  Mr.  Southey 
the  consistency,  and  the  Editor  himself  the  chivalrous  spirit  and  the 
attacks  on  Lady  Morgan.  It  is  a  double  crime,  and  excites  a  double 
portion  of  spleen  in  the  Editor,  when  female  writers  are  not  advocates 
of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance.  This  Journal,  then,  is  a 
depository  for  every  species  of  political  sophistry  and  personal 
calumny.  There  is  no  abuse  or  corruption  iSiat  does  not  there  find  a 
Jesuitical  palliation  or  a  barefaced  vindication.  There  we  meet  the 
slime  of  hypocrisy,  the  varnish  of  courts,  the  cant  of  pedantry,  the 
cobwebs  of  the  law,  the  iron  hand  of  power.  Its  object  is  as 
mischievous  as  the  means  by  w'  S  it  is  pursued  are  odious.  The 
intention  is  to  poison  the  source,  ,i  public  opinion  and  of  individual 
fame — to  pervert  literature,  from  being  the  natural  ally  of  freedom 
and  humanity,  into  an  engine  of  priestcraft  and  despotism,  and  to 
undermine  the  spirit  of  the  English  constitution  and  the  independence 
of  the  English  character.  The  Editor  and  his  friends  systematically 
explode  every  principle  of  liberty,  laugh  patriotism  and  public  spirit 
to  scorn,  resent  every  pretence  to  integrity  as  a  piece  of  singularity  or 
insolence,  and  strike  at  the  root  of  all  free  inquiry  or  discussion,  by 
running  down  every  writer  as  a  vile  scribbler  and  a  bad  member  ot 
society,  who  is  not  a  hireling  and  a  slave.  No  means  are  stuck  at  in 
accomplishing  this  laudable  end.  Strong  in  patronage,  they  trample 
on  truth,  justice,  and  decency.  They  claim  the  privilege  of  court- 
favourites.  They  keep  as  little  faith  with  the  public,  as  with  thei: 
opponents.  No  statement  in  the  Quarterly  Revitw  is  to  be  trusted  ; 
tliere  is  no  fact  that  is  not  misrepresented  in  it,  no  quotation  that  is 
not  garbled,  no  character  that  is  not  slandered,  if  it  can  answer  the 
purposes  of  a  party  to  do  so.  The  weight  of  power,  of  wealth, 
of  rank  is  thrown  into  the  scale,  gives  its  impulse  to  the  machine ; 
and  the  whole  is  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Gifford's  instinctive 
genius — of  the  in-born  hatred  of  servility  for  independence,  of  dulness 
for  talent,  of  cunning  and  impudence  for  truth  and  honesty.  It  costs 
him  no  effort  to  execute  his  disreputable  task — in  being  the  tool  ot 
a  crooked  policy,  he  but  labours  in  his  natural  vocation.  He  patches 
up  a  rotten  system  as  he  would  supply  the  chasms  in  a  worm-eaten 
manuscript,  from  a  grovelling  incapacity  to  do  any  thing  better ; 
thinks  that  if  a  single  iota  in  the  claims  of  prerogative  and  power  were 
lost,  the  whole  fabric  of  society  would  fall  upon  his  head  and  crush 
him  ;  and  calculates  that  his  best  chance  for  literary  reputation  is  by 
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hlacUaUing  one  half  of  the  competitors  as  Jacobins  and  levellers,  and 
securing  the  suffrages  of  the  other  half  in  his  favour  as  a  loval  subiect 
and  trusty  partisan !  -  ' 

Mr.  Gifford,  as  a  satirist,  is  violent  and  abrupt.     He  takes  obvious 
or   physical  defects,  and  dwells  upon   them  with  much   labour  and 
harshness  of  invective,  but  with  very  little  wit  or  spirit.    He  expresses 
a  great  deal  of  anger  and  contempt,  but  you  cannot  tell  very  well  why 
—except  that  he  seems  to  be  sore  and  out  of  humour.     His  satire  is 
mere  peevishness  and  spleen,  or  something  worse-personal  antipathy 
and  rancour.     We  are  m  quite  as  much  pain  for  the  writer,  as  for  the 
object  of  his  resentment.     His  address  to  Peter  Pindar  is  laughable 
from  Its  outrageousness.     He  denounces  him  as  a  wretch  hateful  to 
Uod  and  man,  for  some  of  the  most  harmless  and  amusing  trifles  that 
ever  were  written-and    the   very    good-humour    and    pleasantry    of 
which,  we  suspect,  constituted  their  offence  in  the  eyes  of  tliis  Draw- 
""T;""^:^'  ^■'^'=''l»"  ^"-  Robinson  were  unmanly,  and  even  those 
on    Mr.   Merry  and   the   Della-Cruscan    School   were   much    more 
ferocious    than    the    occasion    warranted.     A    little    affectation    and 
quamtness  of  style  did  not  merit  such  severity  of  castigation.l     As  a 
translator,  Mr.  Gilford's  version  of  the  Roman  satirist  is  the  baldest 
and,  in  parts,  the  most  offensive  of  all  others.    We  do  not  know  why  he 
attempted  it,  unless  he  had  got  it  in  his  head  that  he  should  thus  follow 
m  the  steps  of  Dryden,  as  he  had  already  done  in  those  of  Pope  in 
the  Bayiad  and  Msv^d.     As  an  editor  of  old  authors,  Mr,  GiiTord 
15  entitled  to  considc.able  praise  for  the  pains  he  has  taken  in  revising' 
the  text,  and  for  some  improvements  he  has  introduced  into  it.     He 
had  better  have  spared  the  notes,  in  which,  though  he  has  detected 
ttie   blunders  of  previous  commentators,  he  has  expose.!    his   own 
■n-temper    and    narrowness    ot    feeling    more.     As   a   critic,  he   has 
thrown  no  light  on  the  character  and  spirit  of  his  authors.      He  has 
shown    no    striking    power    of  analysis   nor  of  original   illustration, 
though  he  has  chosen  to  exercise  his  pen  on  writers  most  congenial  to 
his  own  turn  of  mind,  from  their  dry  and  caustic  vein;    Massinrer 
and  Brn  .Tonson.     What  he  will  make  of  Marlowe,  it  is  diHicult  to 
guess.     He  has  none  of 'the  fiery  quality 'of  the  poet.     Mr.  Gifford 
does  not  take  for  his  motto  on  these  occasions— 6>/V;/«.  precMtamlu, 
«.— H,s  most  successful  efforts  in  this  way  arc  barely  respectable, 
n  general,  his  observations  are  petty,  ill-concocted,  and  discover  a. 
little  tact,  as  they  do  a  habit    of  connected   reasoning.     Thus,  for 
instance,  in  attempting  to  add  the  name  of  Massinger  to  the  list  of 
t-atholic  poets,  our  minute  critic  insists  on  the  profusion  of  crucifixes, 

on'th'^  S.IJJ!'!;?  Z'a '"?l,1"'  ""'■■  """^"  i°  P"«on.Iity  of  ,b.«.     Sec  hi.  Line, 
on  the  story  of  the  Ape  that  wai  given  in  charge  to  the  ex-tutor. 
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glories,  angelic  visions,  garlands  of  roses,  and  clouds  of  incenc? 
scattered  througli  tlic  Firgln-Marlyr,  as  evidence  of  the  theological 
sentiments  meant  to  be  inculcated  by  the  play,  when  the  least  reflection 
might  have  taught  him,  that  they  proved  nothing  but  the  author's 
poetical  conception  of  the  character  and  costume  of  his  subject. 
A  writer  might,  with  the  same  sinister,  short-sighted  shrewdness,  be 
accused  of  Heathenism  for  talking  of  Flora  and  Ceres  in  a  poem  on 
the  Seasons !  What  are  produced  as  the  exclusive  badges  and  occult 
proofs  of  Catholic  bigotry,  are  nothing  but  the  adventitious  ornaments 
and  external  symbols,  the  gross  and  sensible  language,  in  a  word,  the 
foctry  of  Christianity  in  genera!.  What  indeed  shows  the  frivolousness 
of  the  whole  inference  is  that  Deckar,  who  is  asserted  by  our  critic 
to  have  contributed  some  of  the  most  passionate  and  fantastic  of  these 
devotional  scenes,  is  not  even  suspected  of  a  leaning  to  Popery.  In 
like  manner,  he  excuses  M  'nger  for  the  grossness  of  one  of  his 
plots  (that  of  the  Unniitural  Combat)  by  saying  that  it  was  supposed 
to  take  place  before  the  Christian  era  ;  by  this  shallow  common-place 
persuading  himself,  or  fancying  he  could  persuade  others,  that  the 
crime  in  question  (which  yet  on  the  very  face  of  the  story  is  made 
the  ground  of  a  tragic  catastrophe)  was  first  made  statutory  by  the 
Christian  religion. 

The  foregoing  is  a  harsh  criticism,  and  may  be  thought  illiberal. 
But  as  Mr.  Gifford  assumes  a  right  to  say  what  he  pleases  of  others 
— they  may  be  allowed  to  speak  the  truth  of  him  ! 


MR.  JEFFREY 

Thi;  Quarterly  Review  arose  out  of  the  Lomlurgh,  not  as  a  corollary, 
but  in  contradiction  to  it.  An  article  had  appeared  in  the  latter  on 
Don  Pedro  Cevallos,  whi'-h  stung  the  Tories  to  the  quick  by  the  free 
way  in  which  it  spoke  of  men  and  things,  and  something  must  be 
done  to  check  these  escapades  of  the  Edinburgh.  It  was  not  to  be 
endured  that  the  truth  should  out  in  this  manner,  even  occasionally 
and  naif  in  jest.  A  startling  shock  was  thus  given  to  established 
prejudices,  the  mask  was  taken  off  from  grave  hypocrisy,  and  the 
most  serious  consequences  were  to  be  apprehended.  The  persons 
who  wrote  in  this  Review  seemed  '  to  have  their  hands  full  of  truths,' 
and  now  and  then,  in  a  fit  of  spleen  or  gaiety,  let  some  of  them  fly  : 
and  while  this  practice  continued,  it  was  impossible  to  say  that  the 
Monarchy  or  the  Hierarchy  was  safe.  Some  of  the  ""'ows  glanced, 
others   might   stick,  and  in  the  end  prove  fatal.  as  not  t.  • 

principles  of  the  Edinburgh  Review^  but  'he  spirit  th  looked  at 
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with  jealousy  and  alarm.  The  principles  were  by  no  means  deci 
hostile  to  existing  institutions:  but  tlie  spirit  was  that  of  fair  anu  i.ee 
discussion;  a  field  was  open  to  argument  and  wit;  erery  quertion 
was  tried  upon  its  own  ostensible  merits,  and  there  was  no  foul  play 
Ihe  tone  was  that  of  a  studied  impartiality  (which  many  called 
Inmmmg)  or  of  a  sceptical  indifference.  This  tone  of  impartiality  an,l 
indifference,  however,  did  not  at  all  suit  those  who  profited  or  existed 
by  abuses,  who  breathed  the  very  air  of  corruption.  They  know 
well  enough  that  'those  who  are  not /or  them  are  Ofa/W/  them.' 
i  hey  « anted  a  publication  impervious  alike  to  truth  and  candour ; 
that,  hood-winked  itself,  should  lead  public  opinion  blindfold;  that 
should  stick  at  nothing  to  serve  the  turn  of  a  party  ;  that  should  be  the 
i-xclusive  organ  of  prejudice,  the  sordid  tool  of  power;  that  should  go 
the  whole  length  of  want  of  principle  in  palliating  every  dishonest 
measure,  of  want  of  decency  in  defaming  every  honest  man  ;  that  should 
prejudge  every  question,  traduce  every  opponent ;  that  should  give 
no  quarter  to  fair  inquiry  or  liberal  sentiment;  that  should  be  'ugly 
all  over  with  hypocrisy,'  and  present  one  foul  blotch  of  servility, 
intolerance,  falsehood,  spite,  and  ill  manners.  The  QuarUrly  Review 
was  accordingly  set  up. 

'  Sithence  no  fairy  lights,  no  quickning  ray, 
Nor  stir  of  pulse,  nor  object  to  entice 
.'Vbroad  the  spirits  ;  but  the  cloister'd  heart 
Sits  squat  at  home,  like  Pagod  in  a  niche 
Obscure  ! ' 


Th 

as  a  great 


event  was  accordingly  hailed  (and  the  omen  has  been  fulfilled ! ) 
jreat  relief  to  all  those  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  who  are  firmli- 
convinced  that  the  only  way  to  have  things  remain  exactly  as  they 
are  is  to  put  a  stop  to  all  inquiries  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong, 
and  that  if  you  cannot  answer  a  man's  arguments,  you  may  at  least 
try  io  take  away  his  character. 

We  do  not  implicitly  bow  to  the  political  opinions,  nor  to  the 
critical  decisions  of  the  EJMurgh  Review  j  but  we  must  do  justice 
to  the  talent  with  which  they  are  supported,  and  to  the  tone  of  manly 
exphcitness  in  which  they  are  delivered.l  They  are  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Age;  as  it  is  the  express  object 
ot  the  ihmrterly  Review  to  discountenance  and  extinguish  that  spirit 
bo-h  m  theory  and  practice.  The  Edinburgh  Review  stands  upon 
the  ground  of  opinion;    it  asserts  the  supremacy  of  intellect:    the 

pj'  ?"'"u'n''''^-°'  philosophical  criticism,  which  has  been  tliu  boast  of  the 
t-mbursh  R:-v,rw,  ^a,  first  i.ilruducerf  into  tht  Monthly  Reviev.  about  the  year 
179*,  in  5  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  William  Taylor,  of  Norwich, 
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pre-eminence  it  claims  is  from  an  acknowledged  superiority  of  tal-jnt 
and  information  and  literary  attainment,  and  it  does  not  build  one 
tittle  of  its  influence  on  ignorance,  or  prejudice,  or  authority,  or 
personal  malevolence.  It  takes  up  a  question,  and  argues  it  pro  and 
con  with  great  knowledge  and  boldness  and  skill ;  it  points  out  an 
absurdity,  and  runs  it  down,  fairly,  and  accordini^  to  the  evidence 
adduced.  In  the  former  case,  its  conclusions  may  be  wrong,  there 
may  be  a  bias  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  but  he  states  the  arguments 
and  circumstances  on  both  sides,  from  which  a  judnnicnt  is  to  be 
formed — it  is  not  his  cue,  he  has  neither  the  clfrontery  nor  the 
meanness  to  falsify  facts  or  to  su])]>res8  objections.  In  the  latter 
case,  or  where  a  vein  of  sarcasm  or  irony  is  resorted  to,  the  ridicule 
is  not  barbed  by  some  allusion  (false  or  true)  to  private  history  ;  the 
object  of  it  has  brought  the  infliction  on  himself  by  some  literary 
folly  or  political  delinquency  which  is  referred  to  as  the  understood 
and  justifiable  provocation,  instead  of  being  held  up  to  scorn  as  a 
knave  for  not  being  a  tool,  or  as  a  blockhead  for  thinking  for  him- 
self. In  tlie  lUinlurgh  Review  the  talents  of  those  on  the  opposite 
side  are  always  extolled  flem  ore — in  the  Qiuirlerh  Revleiu  they  arc 
denied  altogether,  and  the  justice  that  is  in  this  way  withheld  from 
them  is  compensated  by  a  proportionable  supply  of  jiersonal  abuse. 
A  man  of  genius  who  is  a  lord,  and  who  publishes  with  Mr.  Murray, 
may  now  and  then  stand  as  good  a  chance  3a  a  lord  who  is  not  a 
man  of  genius  and  who  ])ublishes  with  Messrs.  Longman  :  but  that 
it  the  utmost  extent  of  the  impartiality  of  the  Oiuirterly.  From  its 
account  you  would  take  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Stuart  Rose  for  two 
very  pretty  poets ;  but  Mr.  Moore's  Magdalen  Muse  is  sent  to 
Bridewell  without  mercy,  to  beat  hemp  in  silk-stockings.  In  the 
Q_:iarterly  nothing  is  regarded  but  the  political  creed  or  external 
circunista.^ces  of  a  writer  ;  m  the  Ri/iniurgh  nothing  is  ever  a;lvertcd 
to  but  his  literary  merits.  Or  if  there  is  a  bias  of  any  kind,  it  arises 
from  an  afl^ectation  ot  magnanimity  and  candour  in  giving  heaped 
measure  to  those  on  the  aristocratic  side  in  politics,  and  in  being 
critically  severe  on  others.  Thus  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  lauded  to  the 
skies  for  his  romantic  powers,  without  any  allusion  to  his  political 
demerits  (as  if  this  would  be  compromising  the  dignity  of  genius 
and  of  criticism  by  the  introduction  of  party-spirit) — while  Lord 
Byron  is  called  to  a  grave  moral  reckoning.  There  is,  however, 
little  of  the  cant  of  morality  in  the  Edinburgh  Review — and  it  is 
quite  free  from  that  of  religion.  It  keeps  to  its  province,  which 
is  that  of  criticism — or  to  the  discussion  of  debateable  topics,  and 
acquits  itself  in  both  with  force  and  spirit.  This  is  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  composition  of  the  two  Reviews.  The  one 
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I       iournal,  which   Hrr^nH   L    7  '^'"^?'^*"  an^  existence  as  a  liter.iry 

''      ihi.h  Vt„^Lt''';t;V the'tZ  ZiTn  "">"'""'  '"J."""' 
bear  upon   them     if   f(,.r-7  m^enuity  it  can  bring  to 

arise-  out  n-  ,K„   "^  *"'"•.    ^he  faults  of  the  Edinburgh   Rc^ifw 

mmmmm 

ot  taste  and  criticism    it,  fnn„  ;  "  teehngs :  m  matters 

its  facih-t'y  ,-n°iCat  „T         ^w?"  I'^t^- 'tt"'  T  ^"*^'"«-/-- 
been  guilty  of  some  capital  ov^Tiaht       '!U^,  j^""" /^P^""^™  ■'  has 

considerable  repa^at  on   ha.   b^'  "  1   ,      f'"    ^"^  "''^'  '■''^•^'■"> 

nessofmany  ofhisarEument.   and   v.-w!!)  asserted  the  sound- 

Has  divuigei,  it  need  irh":;  TcL^JefhU^r- '^^^^^ 

M-.  Jeffrey  is  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  R^i,^,  ,„.,  „  „„d„. 
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iUK.A  to  have  contributed  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the  articles  troni 
its  rommcnccmcnt.  No  man  is  better  qualified  for  this  situation  : 
nor  indeed  so  much  so.  He  \h  certainly  a  person  in  advance  of  the 
age,  and  yet  perfectly  fitted  both  from  knowledge  and  habits  of 
mind  to  put  a  curb  upon  its  raah  and  headlonj;  spirit.  He  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  progress  and  pretensions  of  modern 
literature  and  philosophy ;  and  to  this  he  adds  the  natural  acuteness 
and  discrimination  of  the  logician  with  the  habitual  caution  and 
coolness  of  his  profession.  If  the  Edinburgh  Rrvlnv  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  organ  of  or  at  all  pledged  to  a  party,  that  party  is  at 
least  a  respectable  one,  and  is  placed  in  the  middle  between  two 
extremes.  The  Editor  is  bound  to  lend  a  patient  hearing  to  the 
most  paradoxical  opinions  and  extravagant  theories  which  have 
resulted  in  our  times  from  the  'infinite  agitation  of  wit,'  but  he  is 
disposed  to  qualify  them  by  a  number  of  practical  objections,  of 
speculative  doubts,  of  checks  and  drawbacks,  arising  out  of  actual 
circumstances  and  prevailing  opinions,  or  the  frailties  of  human  nature. 
He  has  a  great  range  of  knowledge,  an  incessant  activity  of  mind  ; 
but  the  sus]iension  of  his  judgment,  the  well-balanced  moderation  of 
his  sentiments,  is  the  consequence  of  the  very  discursiveness  of  his 
reason.  What  may  be  considered  as  a  common-place  conclusion  is 
often  the  result  of  a  comprehensive  view  of  all  the  circumstances  of 
a  case.  Paradox,  violence,  nay  even  originality  of  conception  is  not 
seldom  owing  to  our  dwelling  long  and  pertinaciously  on  some  one 
part  of  a  subject,  instead  of  attending  to  the  whole.  Mr.  Jeffrey  is 
neither  a  bigot  nor  an  --  husiast.  He  is  not  the  dujie  of  the 
prejudices  of  others,  n  jf  his  own.  He  is  not  wedded  to  any 
dogma,  he  is  not  long  the  sport  of  any  whim  ;  before  he  can  settle 
in  any  fond  or  fantristic  opinion,  another  starts  up  to  match  it,  like 
beads  on  sparkling  wine.  A  too  restless  display  of  talen;,  a  too 
undisguis^'d  statement  of  all  that  can  be  said  for  and  against  a  question, 
is  perhaps  the  great  fault  that  is  to  be  attributed  to  mm.  Where 
there  is  so  much  power  and  prejudice  to  contend  with  in  the  o]iposite 
scale,  it  may  be  thought  that  the  balance  of  truth  can  hardly  be 
held  with  a  slack  or  an  even  hand ;  and  that  the  infusion  of  a 
little  more  visionary  speculation,  of  a  little  more  popular  in- 
dignation into  the  great  Whig  Review  would  be  an  advantage 
both  to  itself  and  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  Much  of  this  effect 
is  chargeable  less  on  an  Epicurean  levity  of  feeling  or  on  party- 
trammels,  than  on  real  s;i:iguinencs5  of  dispojition,  and  a  certain 
fineness  of  prott-ssional  tact.  Our  sprightly  Scotclmian  is  not  of  a 
desponding  and  gloomy  turn  of  mind.  He  argues  well  for  the  future 
hopes  of  mankind  from  the  smallest  beginnings,  watches  the  slow, 
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culty;  and  ,  fla'w  „",  „ "j"  r.arJ'.T  ""  ""'^ '1'"'''"  -d  diffi- 
the  «hout  of  a  n,of,,  the  vote  of  71 -"T'"'  ?"''"  '"''"  '"""^  "f 
battle.  The  Editor  i,  ZIm  w'h  'hC  J!'  "  "''  ^^  "^  '  P«^'«d 
not  make  himself  uneasy  about  ,h,  V  ,  f  ""''"Mons,  and  due. 
thinks,  will  verify  his  n7odera"e  and  w  IM  T^'"^-  ''^''^  "^''^  he 
believe  also  that  late  events  hav.o™"''"'  "[^"'"ions.-We 
Jeftey,  mind,  and  that"  e  eel';;"  :s"rth"'''^''  ',""  '°  M^" 
liberty  and  slavery,  the  views  of    he  „n  'u'  ""■"*■'«'■••   '^'"'een 

with  their  success,  so  the  exertbn    n„  tK  ^"l^  ^']'  *""  ^'''^  ''■'"^ 
-ore  strenuous.  ;nd    a   m^  po  iti  e  su^d    L"'^  '}""''  '"""'' 
avowea  and  appalling  encroachme'^n;      pr     "if^and     h/«"""  ">' 
The   characteristics  of   Mr.   JcffrL'l   T       ,  '""y  P""""- 

correspond,  we  think,  with  wLtl.V  f  ""^'  "y'*  "  »  ^fi'er 
teristics  of  his  mind  Het  a  mas^^f  ".'  ''-'-f^  "  ">'  ^^arac 
exulting  display  of  the  daL^ng  ITcl  oil):  and''  "=  "'''"'  "" 
strength  consists  in  great  ranre  of  t        i  T  "gument.      His 

with  the  principle,  and  he  detaH,  „V°*'^l8''  ="•  ^l""'  familiarity 
brilliancy  "and  'apidky  of  atvie  w' ^''^'"'/"'^  '"  "  S'ancing 
brilliancy  of  his  mannVdoeJ  no.  r"  f  '  '"'.r'-.""'"  *''"'"=^  "-f 
the  variety  and  aptness 'o/hi:  ,.  ^  "'^-^ '"'°  .">^  -Pi^ity, 
loss,  never  stands  still;  and  wo„l,l  ^  <  r  ■  P*"  "  ""er  at  a 
an  eye  that  is  ever  in  mCion  Mr  Jeff  ^"  f'  ''''°''  ^'™'^'  "^e 
affected   writer;    he  harTew   tro^'  ^^  ^"  *'"'"  ^  "owery  or 

startling  thouohts  or  q  intTnnoTionr-  ^""'  ^•""  '"^  ''"^  °dd 
a  constant  supply  of  in^niou  "o lu  i„  "  '"/'^P^^."'™ ---but  he  has 
■'ever  proses,  never  grow,  dul  never  '  '"■"'""'  ^'^'^^'P'^''  ^e 
and  by  the  number,  fheTiveti  and  frx'  '".  f-^""'™'  ""«""=' 
"P  that  appear.-mceof  vivlci  V  of  nnf  I  ^'  °{  ■"  '""'"i"",.  keeps 
"thers  ar'e'too  often  Xb^d  to  ri„'lTrV''f''"\^'^^"' ''"^  "''-'• 
ornaments.  '°  i»nsularity  of  combination  or  tinsel 

of  tm7o,*of  ™7haf 'of^a%"r  "''"''''  "'^'  ^^-  ''^''^-/^  "y-e 
There  Is  no  pause  no  mev-re^ne  r  n'""'"-'""'  '"  P"''"^  ^P-^'C 
redundance  and  volubUity Ike  tha  'nf  '"^"™^'^"^»'.  but  a  flows  a 
The   language   i,   more   coni  '  ,'"'""  ^  o'"  ''  rolling-stone 

three  word,°perfor„wheor:fr  thi''  ^"'  '-"---wo  o; 
:»  perhaps  an  advantage  in  eZlorf'.r^l       cop.ousness  and  facility 

I  allow.d  in  the  dis^ourseTaT/Thre  a"v 'w'ord"  ""  "°'  "'  ''^'^ 
-rds  almost  is  better  than  -mg  r;a^dUtnd;ttTnt Htte": 
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compositioni  it  gives  an  air  of  either  too  much  carele»»ne««  or  too 
much  labour.  Mr.  Jetfrey's  excellence,  as  a  public  njicaker,  has 
betrayed  him  into  this  peculiarity.  He  makes  fewer  tloli  in  addressing 
an  audience  than  any  one  we  remember  to  have  heard.  There  is  not 
a  hair's-breadth  space  between  any  two  of  his  words,  nor  is  there  a 
singli-  expression  either  illcliosen  or  out  of  its  place.  He  speaks 
without  stopping  to  take  breath,  with  ease,  with  point,  with  elegance, 
and  without  '  spinning  the  thread  of  his  verbosity  finer  than  the  staple 
of  his  argument.'  He  may  be  said  to  weave  words  into  any  shapes 
he  pleases  for  use  or  ornament,  as  the  glass-blower  moulds  the  vitreous 
fluid  with  his  breath ;  and  his  sentences  shi.ie  like  glass  from  their 
polished  smoothness,  and  ai"  equally  transparent.  His  style  of 
eloquence,  indeed,  is  ren.arkabi*  for  neatness,  for  correctness,  and 
epigrammatic  point ;  and  he  has  applied  this  as  a  standard  to  his 
written  compositions,  where  the  very  same  degree  of  correctness  and 
precision  produces,  from  the  contrast  between  writing  and  speaking, 
an  agreeable  ditfuseness,  freedom  and  animation.  Whenever  the 
Scotch  advocate  has  apjieared  at  the  bar  of  the  English  House  of 
Lords,  he  has  been  admired  by  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
attending  to  speeches  there,  as  having  the  greatest  fluency  of  language 
and  the  greatest  subtlety  of  distinction  of  any  one  of  the  profession. 
The  law-reporters  were  as  little  able  to  follow  him  from  the  extreme 
rapidity  of  his  utterance  as  from  the  tenuity  and  evanescent  nature  of 
his  reasoning. 

Mr.  Jeffrey's  conversation  is  equally  lively,  various,  and  instructive. 
There  is  no  subject  ou  which  he  is  not  aufiiU :  no  company  in  which 
he  is  not  ready  to  scatter  his  pearls  for  sport.  Whether  it  be  politics, 
or  poetry,  or  science,  or  anecdote,  or  wit,  or  raillery,  he  takes  up  his 
cue  4hout  effort,  without  preparation,  and  appears  equally  incapable 
of  tir.  g  himself  or  his  hearers.  His  only  difficulty  seems  to  be,  not 
to  speak,  but  to  be  silent.  There  is  a  constitutional  buoyancy  and 
elasticity  of  mind  about  him  that  cannot  subside  into  repose,  mucl: 
less  sink  into  dulness.  There  may  be  more  original  talkers,  persons 
who  occasionally  surprise  or  interest  you  more;  few,  if  any,  with  a 
more  uninterrupted  flow  of  cheerfulness  and  animal  spirits,  with 
a  greater  fund  of  information,  and  with  fewer  specimens  of  the 
bathos  in  their  conversation.  He  is  never  absui  nor  has  he  any 
favourite  points  which  he  is  always  bringing  forward.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  is  something  bordering  on  petulance  of  manner,  but 
it  is  of  that  least  offensive  kind  /hich  may  be  accounted  for  from 
merit  and  from  success,  and  implies  no  ex...iusive  p  ensions  nor  the 
least  particle  of  ill-will  to  others.  On  the  contra,  y,  Mr.  .lefFrey  is 
profuse  of  his  encomiums  and  admiration  of  others,  but  still  with  a 
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certai-n  re«r».tion  of  .  riRh.  to  differ  or  to  blame.     Ik-  cannot  r«t 
on  one  .,de  ot  a  question:  be  i,  obliged  by  a  mercurial  haW    Inrf 

an  exce  8  of  l.vel.ne.,:  he  oppress,  from  a  .ense  of  airy  linhine." 
He  ,.  always  setting  out  on  a  fresh  .cent;  there  are  always  i-IvTof 
op,c,;  the  harne,.  is  put  to.  and  he  rattles  away  as  TlZZT.nl 
.  bn.k  y  as  ever.  N.w  causes  are  calle^  ,  he  h^lds  a  b  f  ^  1  i^ 
hand  for  every  possible  question.  This  ,.  a  fault.  Mr.  Jeffrev 
not  obtrusive   ,s  not  imraticnt  of  opposition,  is  not  unwilling, ob^ 

on  l.ini  i  he  is  bound  to  dispute,  to  answer  it,  as  if  he  was  in  Court 

"^i  '.^,::":J-:  ^"'^-^^^--s  society.'where';::::^^ 

win!  nf  /  T  ■■    -^  •"'  "  ""'  '"  '"•■''"'••'i"  "  character,  or  for 

want  of  gooci-nature-it   is   a   thoughtless   habit.      He  cnnnot   helo 
i^oss-examining  a  witn.s,,  or  s,a.in/the  adverse  view  of  the^est^n 

urn   as  lit  le  tell    he  impression  your  observation!  make  on  him    " 

he  IS  not  good  m  a  /./.-«./.-/,.     You  can  only  show  your  wisdim  f> 

le  nr:e,'"arf"nT  :°r^  =  -  '""  '"  P"™'  ^O"  follier^r^o 
weaknesses  are  not  the  least  interest  ng  topics;    and  our  critir   h.. 

th:t"of"u' "  "7;°  T^'-'i ""' ''°"  '^  '-^  "'•■"' '"  ■■  8 

tl-ose    ot    others.       Indeed    ,n    Scotland    rc-nerally,    the    dist.lav    of 

presence  of  a  trit-nd,  i,  not  much  encon,;,.c-d-evcrv  one  there  it 
looked  upon  ,n  the  light  of  a  machine  or  a  colle  ion  of  top  c 
of  vL  r/T  '°'""^  '""=  '  'y^'""^"  '°  ^^'-'  ^l^^"  "«■  they  can  n"^"; 
wou'd'drr^  "^  ^°"  ■"'?  ^/'^f'"'^  ""'■  ^»  ""l-^  oeremJnyas  th.v 
eve  V  thil^  °:V"  "'"'■'  1™"'  ^"  Encyclopedia.  Thcv^ri,ici:e 
urn,/  "''""• '.'"^'y*^  "■"!•  'hmg,  a.gue  upon  every  thinj-,  doam  .tise 
.pen  every  thmg  ;  and  the  bundle  of  your  habits, •feelino,  hum  u  T 

d  i::s"^'^hrv'"r "  "''"''^'  "-^ '''"'""  -"■^ "-  =■  ^-die  o  ;rd 

"ou  short ?n       ^  ^'"^  '"J'  T"""'"'  ''>■  '  'l""'i™  "^  ^  «"<-.  --d 
cu  vou  short  in  a  narr.ative  by  the  time  of  night.     The  accomp!  shed 

he  'ZZV'""  °*  ^""""'r  ^P^^''-  1^^=  ''"•"  ^  ""■«^  in"  d  ly 
ull  If  .1  ,  h'^  countrymen-he  is  too  didactic,  too  pugnacious,  too 
ull  of  electrical  shocks,  too  much  like  a  voltaic  Kattery,  and  leio"-! 
.o  htjle  on  his  own  excellent  good  .ense,  his  own  lov'^    of  e      " 

^e'tCd  t^uf."™*^^  ^"' '""'''"''  ""''o--  "-  -sHt ;: 

i-dccision  in  Mr.  JeffreVs  ..arnW^oro^  hlrshn^sf  In^^hLn^rftic:; 
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deciiioni,  in  hit  diipotition  there  ia  nothing  but  timplicity  and 
kindneM.  He  i«  »  person  that  no  one  know*  without  eiteeminj;,  and 
who  both  io  hit  public  connectioni  and  private  friendnhips  showa  the 
•ame  manly  uprightness  and  unbiassed  independence  of  spirit.  At 
a  disunce,  i:.  his  writings,  or  eren  in  his  manner,  there  may  be 
something  to  excite  a  little  uneasiness  and  apprehension :  in  his 
conduct  there  ia  nothing  to  except  against.  He  is  a  person  of  strict 
integrity  himself,  without  pretence  or  affectation  ;  and  knows  how  u> 
respect  this  iiuality  in  others,  without  prudery  or  intolerance.  Hi- 
can  censure  a  friend  or  a  stranger,  and  serve  him  effectual  y  at  the 
same  time.  He  expresses  his  disap|irobation,  but  not  as  an  excuse 
for  closing  up  the  avenuea  of  his  liberality.  He  is  a  Scotchman 
without  one  particle  of  hypocrisy,  of  cant,  of  servility,  or  selfishness 
in  his  conijiosition.  He  has  not  been  ..poileJ  by  fortune— has  not 
been  tempted  by  power — is  firm  without  violence,  friendly  without 
weakness — a  critic  and  even-tempered,  a  casuist  and  an  honest  man — 
and  amidst  the  toils  of  his  profession  and  the  distractions  of  the 
world,  retains  the  gaitty,  the  unpretending  carelessness  and  simplicity 
of  youth.  Mr.  .Jeffrey  in  his  person  is  slight,  with  a  countenance 
of  much  expression,  and  a  voice  of  great  llexibility  and  acuteness 
of  tone. 
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There  is  a  class  of  eloquence  which  has  been  described  and  particularly 
insisted  on,  under  the  style  and  title  of  Irish  Eloquence-,  there  is 
another  class  which  it  is  not  absolutely  unfair  to  ojipose  to  this,  and  that 
is  the  Scotch.  The  first  of  these  is  entirfly  the  offsjiring  of  im[>ulse  : 
the  last  of  mechanism.  The  one  is  as  full  ot  fancy  as  it  is  bare  of 
facts :  the  other  excludes  all  fancy,  and  is  weighed  down  with  facts. 
The  one  is  all  fire,  the  other  all  ice :  the  one  nothing  but  enthusiasm, 
extravagance,  eccentricity ;  the  other  nothing  but  logical  detiuctions, 
and  the  most  approved  postulates.  The  one  without  scruple,  nay, 
with  reckless  zeal,  throws  the  reins  loose  or  the  neck  of  the 
imagination:  the  other  pulls  up  with  a  curb-bridle,  and  starts  at 
every  casual  object  it  meets  in  the  way  as  a  bug-bear.  The  genius 
of  Irish  oratory  stands  forth  in  the  naked  majesty  of  untutored  nature, 
its  eye  glancing  wildly  round  on  all  objects,  its  tongue  darting  forked 
fire :  the  genius  of  Scottish  eloquence  is  armed  in  all  the  panoply  ot 
the  schools ;  its  drawling,  ambiguous  dialect  seconds  its  circumspect 
dialectics ;  from  behind  the  vizor  that  guards  its  mouth  and  shadows 
its  pent-up  brows,  it  sees  no  visions  but  its  own  set  purpose,  its  own 
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Jjlu,  and  iti  own  doRiiias.  It  '  hn  no  figJr«,  nor  no  fantasies,'  but 
Mho«e  which  biujr  care  drawi  in  the  brains  of  men,'  or  which  set  otf 
iti  own  luperior  act)uirementt  and  wiuiom.  It  scorns  to  'tread  the 
primrose  path  of  dalliance' — it  shrinks  Ixick  from  it  as  from  a 
preci|  ce,  and  keeps  in  the  iron  rail-way  of  the  undemanding.  Irish 
oratory,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  .ort  of  aeronaut :  it  is  al  vays  goini;  up 
in  a  balloon,  and  breaking  its  neck,  or  coming  down  in  the  jarachute. 
It  is  filled  full  with  gasious  matter,  with  whim  and  fancy,  with  alliicra 
tion  and  antithesis,  with  heated  passion  and  bloated  metaphors,  that 
burst  the  slender  silken  covering  of  sense  j  and  the  airy  [lageant,  that 
glittered  in  empty  space  and  rose  in  all  the  bliss  of  ignorance,  flutters 
and  sinks  down  to  its  native  bogs!  If  the  Irish  orator  riots  in  a 
studied  neglect  of  his  subject  and  a  natural  confusion  of  ideas,  playing 
with  words,  ranging  them  into  all  sorts  of  fanr.-^stic  combinations, 
because  in  the  unlettered  void  or  chaos  of  his  mind  t..  .re  is  no  ob,,:;iclc 
to  their  coalescing  into  any  shajics  they  please,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  eloquence  ot  the  Scotcli  is  encuiii!)ered  with  an  excess  of 
knowledge,  that  it  cannot  get  on  for  a  crowd  of  difficulties,  that  it 
staggers  under  a  load  of  topics,  that  it  is  so  environed  in  the  forms  of 
logic  and  rhetoric  as  to  be  equally  precluilid  from  oriijiiiality  or 
absurdity,  from  beauty  or  deformity  : — the  ;  lea  of  humanity  is  lost 
by  going  through  the  process  of  law,  the  firm  and  manly  tone  of 
principle  .i  exchanged  tor  the  wavering  and  pitiful  cant  of  policy,  the 
living  bursts  o(  passion  are  reduced  to  a  defunct  comman-pAiit,  and  all 
true  imagination  is  buried  under  the  dust  and  rubbish  of  learncil 
models  and  imposing  authorities.  If  the  one  is  a  bodiless  ])hantoTii, 
the  other  is  a  lifeless  skeleton  :  if  the  one  in  its  feverish  and  hectic 
extravagance  resembles  a  sick  man's  dream,  the  other  is  :ikin  to  the 
sleep  of  death — cold,  stiff,  unfeeling,  monumental !  Upon  the  whole, 
we  despair  less  of  the  first  than  of  tl,e  last,  tor  the  principle  of  lite 
and  motion  is,  after  ail,  the  primary  condition  of  all  genius.  The 
luxuriant  wildncss  of  the  one  may  be  disciplined,  and  its  excesses 
sobered  down  into  reason  ;  but  the  dry  and  riyld  formality  of  the 
other  can  never  burst  the  shell  or  husk  of  oratory.  It  is  true  that 
the  one  is  disfigured  by  the  puerilities  and  atfcctation  of  a  Phillips; 
but  then  it  is  redeemed  by  the  manly  sense  and  fervour  of  a  Plunket, 
the  impassioned  appeals  and  tiasl  of  wit  of  a  Curran,  and  by  the 
golden  tide  of  wisdom,  eloquence,  ..ud  fancy,  that  Howed  from  the 
lips  of  a  Burke.  In  the  other,  we  do  not  sink  so  low  in  the  negative 
series  ;  but  we  get  no  higher  in  the  ascending  seal'-  than  a  Mackintosh 
or  a  i;  jughaiii.'      It  may  be  suggested  that  the  late  l.ord  Erskmt 


'   Mr.  Broiigh:im  is  not  a  Scotchman  liter.illy,  but  by  adoption. 
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enjoyed  a  higher  reputation  as  an  orator  than  either  of  these :  but  he 
owed  it  to  a  dashing  and  graceful  manner,  to  presence  of  mind  nid 
to  great  animation  in  delivering  his  sentiments.  Stripped  '■.[  Li.i.at- 
outward  and  personal  advantages,  the  matter  of  his  speeches  like  that 
of  his  writings,  is  nothing,  or  perfectly  inert  and  dead. 

Mr.  Brougham  is  from  the  North  of  England,  but  he  was  ■■         ted 
in   Edinburgh,   and   represents   that   school  of  politics   and    political 
economy  in  the  House.     He  differs  from  Sir  James  Mackintosh  in 
this,  that  he  deals  less  in  abstract  principles,  and  more  in  individual 
details.     He  makes  less  use  of  general  topics,  and  more  of  immediate 
facts.      Sir  James  is  better  acquainted  with  the  balance  of  an  argu- 
ment in  old  authors ;   Mr.  Brougham  with  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe.      If  the  first  is  better  versed  in  the  progress  of  history,  no 
man  excels  the  last  in  a  knowledge  of  the  course  of  exchange,     tie 
is  apprised  of  the  exact  state  of  our  exports  and  imports,  and  scarce  a 
ship  clears  out  its  cargo  at  Liverpool  or  Hull,  but  he  has  notice  of 
the  bill  of  lading.      Our  colonial  policy,  prison-discipline,  the  state 
of  the  Hulks,  agricultural  distress,  commerce  and  manufactures,  the 
Bullion  question,  the  Catholic  question,  the  Bourbons  or  the  Inquisi- 
tion, 'domestic   treason,  foreign  levy,'  nothing  can  come  amiss  to 
him — he  is  at  home  in  the  crooked  mazes  of  rotten  boroughs,  is  not 
baffled  by  Scotch  law,  and  can  follow  the  meaning  of  one  of  Mr. 
Canning's  speeches.     With  so  m.iny  resources,  with  such  variety  and 
solidity  of  information,   Mr.   Brougham  is  rather  a  powerful   and 
alarming,  than  an  effectual  debater.      In  so  many  details  (which  he 
himself  goes  through  with  unwearied  and  unshrinking  resolution)  the 
spirit  of  the  question  is  lost  to  ethers  who  ha\  e  not  the  same  voluntary- 
power  of  attention  or  the  same  interest  in   hearing  that  he  has  in 
speaking  ;  the  original  impulse  that  urged  him  forward  is  for  ;otten 
in  so  wiJe  a  field,  in  so  interminable  a  career.      If  he  can,  othcrs 
ainnol  carry  all  he  knows  in  their  heads  at  the  same  time  ;  a  rope  of 
circumstantial  evidence  does  not  hold  well   together,  nor  drag  the 
unwilling  mind  along  with  it  (the  willing  mind  hurries  on  before  it, 
and    grows   imj),atient  and   absent)— he  moves   in   an    unmanageable 
procession  of  facts  and  proofs,  instead  of  coming  to  the  point  at  once 
— and  his  premises  (so  anxious  is  he  to  proceed  on  sure  and  ample 
grounds)  overlay  and  block  up  his  conclusion,  so  that  you  cannot 
arrive  at  it,  or  not  till  the  first  fury  and  shock  of  the  onset  is  over. 
The  ball,  from  the  too  great  width  of  the  caliire  from  which  it  is 
sent,  and  from  striking  against  such  a  number  of  hard,  projecting 
points,  is  almost  ^pent  before  it  reaches  its  destination.     He  keeps  a 
ledger  or  a  debcor-and-creditor  account  between  the  Government  and 
the  Country,  posts  so  much  actual  crime,  corruption,  and  injustice 
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against  so  much  contingent  advantage  or  slugpish  prejudice,  and  at 
te  bottom  of  the  page  brings  in  the  balance  rf  indign  ,i„n  and  con 
ttmpt,  where  u  „  due.  But  people  are  not  to  be  .aAu/J/Z 
>ntempt  or  md-gnation  on  abstract  grounds ;  for  however  thevmav 
submit  to  th,s  process  where  their  own  interests  are  concerned  In 
what   regards  the   public   good  we    believe   they  mu  t  see  Id   ke 

admit  of  bit,/  7      f /'"'"^"'  '".  '^'  P-'P"'"  ^P'"'-  which  wilf  not 
..ZIL       ^    TA'"'  "•  'T^'^  <""  '"  '■"""''  driblets,   nor  will 
spleen  (the  soul  of  Opposmon    bear  to  be  corked  up  in  square  pa.™ 
bottles,  and  kept  for  future  use !      In  a  word    Mr    Ur,„,„r,I> 
t.cketed  and  labelled  eloquence,  registerldTnd'in"':- j  ^(1  ,"  the^ 
successive  parts  of  a  Scotch  Encyclopedia) -it  is  clever,  knowinn 
.mposmg.  masterly,  an  extraordinary  display  of  clearness  rftad    oi- 
ls "otTe'l     '""''  1  u''""^''''  °^  "PP'-"'-"  -^  industry     but  i 
.s  not  the  eloquence  of  the  imagination  or  the  heart,  and  wil    neve 
save  a  nation  or  an  individual  from  perdition. 

Mr.  Brougham  has  one  considerable  advantage  in  debate  •  he  is 
overcome  by  no  talse  modesty,  no  deference  to  others.  Dut  then  by 
a  natural  consequence  or  parity  of  reasoning,  he  has  little  sympathy 
with  other  people,  and  ,s  liable  to  be  mistaken  in  the  effect  his  arju 
ments  W.1  have  upon  them.  He  relies  too  much,  among  other  hX 
on  the  patience  of  h.s  hearers,  and  on  his  ability  to  turn  every  thing 
to  h,s  own  advantage      He  accordingly  goes  to  ihe  full  length'of  "^ 

tZ  ^  h'^I'  P  "'"^  '"''  °"™  overshoots  the  mark.  C\„ 
Jomma.e  He  has  no  reserve  of  discretion,  no  retentivencss  of  mind 
or  check  upon  h.mself.      He  needs,  with  so  much  wit, 

*As  much  again  to  govern  it." 

He  cannot  keep  a  good  thing  or  a  shrewd  piece  of  information  in  his 
possession,  though  the  letting  it  out  should  mar  a  cause      It    "  no 

bltd  h  ""'  "'"'^\°'  ''™^^"'  '""  ""'^  °f  ^^  ca  -  but  he"' 
trtt  /,  P"""i"  °^  ''"">  ^'  =■"  ^'''""«  '"^"i^y.  he  is  led  away 
U^tne'ln""V  "^""l^^'^'^g  activity  of  iis  own  mind.  hI 
Lt,  •  /  ^'  'u"""',  '"™"«"""ly,  and  not  impos.iljy  against  his 
better  judgment  by  the  throng  and  restlessness  of  his  idfa  as  bv 
a  crowd  of  people  in  motion.  His  perceptions  are  literal? tenac  ou7 
^,/.;*/„_his  understanding  voracious  of  facts,  and  equdly  com 
mumcative  of  them-and  he  proceeds  to  equally  com- 


' Pour  out  all  as  plain 

h:  dovvTiright  Shlppen  or  as  old  Montaigne  '— 

Without  either  the  virulence  of  the  one  or  the  bonhomm„  of  the  other. 
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le'nTvr'hi,!;  "' h'  "h'""""'"  ^;^  m"«"  "^  '^'  ""'I'  J"  "^°«  'h»' 
col  iMon,  indulges  h,s  cur.os.ty  or  hi,  triumph,  till  by  calling  for 
more  t.c.,,  or  hnzardmj;  some  extreme  inference,  he  urges  a  quest  ™ 

snnnk.s  hack  from  the  consequence 

'Scared  at  the  sound  hiinseirhas  made  !' 

Mr.  ErouRham  has  great  fearlessness,  but  not  equal   firmness;    and 

w  in?'?  'Z  ""  "'"^^"^''™  '"^''  '"^"'  ^hor?  round  witho  t  due 
wa  mng  ,o  others  or  respect  tor  himself.  He  is  adventurous,  but 
e..ly  pan,c.struck:  and  sacrifices  the  vanity  of  self-opinion  to  the 
nccess,  V  of  sx.|f.,.,.»erva.ion.     He  is  too  improvident  for  a  leader 

w^h'Thorhe"!.'  ■'■'■"'"?'  ""^  '^"'^  ""'  '""'"'^""y  ""'"■'  'hos^ 
themTlTe  I  '"''li°-"^  '"  "-■'  '"  "'"""•  "^  »metime,  leaves 
them  ,n  the  lurch  and  is  sometimes  left  in  the  lurch  by  them.  He 
wants    the    prmcple   of  co-operation.       He   frequently^  in  T  fit  of 

which  'h"  !J'  ^"'7  •■"'  ""'"•''■^■'^'^  """  ">  '^^  Vonnc.\  machine 
Z-l    tt    •  7,  ""'*  ";r  "1'"''^"'=^''  heads:   i/  he  was  not  him- 

w  uld   I  lV",ru^^'™>  *^y  ""''  '^''V'^  *'^°™  'he  d..nger,  it 

woLld  l-e  wel  !  We  hold,  mdeed,  as  a  general  rule,  ^  .man 
born  or  bred   ,n  Scotland  can   be  a  great  orator,  unless  I.  ^re 

quack:    or  a  great  statesman,  unless   he   tuns   plain    kna  The 

the  last.  1  o  a  Sco  chman  ,f  a  thmg  ;,,  ,/  /.  ,  there  is  an  end  of  the 
que.t,o  w,th  h.s  op,n,on  about  it.  He  is  positive  and  abrupt,  and  is 
no     n  the  hab„  of  cone, hating  the  feelings  or  soothing  the  follies  of 

vnh  the  s  ream  of  prejudice,  and  to  vent  conmion  dogmas,  'the  total 
«r,sr,  unsdted,  husks  and  all,'  from  some  evangelicai  pul  ,it.  Th 
may  answer,  and  ,t  has  answered.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  Scotch- 
man, Iwrn  or  bred,  comes  to  think  at  all  of  the  feeli,:  .s  of  others  it 
.s  ,<,t  as  they  rega,d  them,  but  as  their  opinion  reac'ts  on  his  own 
mteK-s  and  safety.  He  is  therefore  either 'pragmatical  and  offensiv™ 
or  1  l,e  tr.es  to  please,  he  becomes  cowardly  and  fawning.  Hi 
puMic  s|„r,t  wants  phancy  ,  his  selfish  compliances  go  all  lengths 
He  .s  as  .mpraccahle  as  a  popular  partisan,  as  he  is  mischievous  as  a 
tool  ol  Governn,ent.  We  do  not  wish  to  press  this  argument  farther, 
and  n,ust  leave  tt  ,r,volved  in  some  degree  of  obscur^y,  rather  than 
bnng  the  arnud  intellect  of  a  whole  nation  on  our  heads 

Mr.  Brougham  speaks  in  a  loud  and  unmitigated  tone  of  voice 
sometime,  almost  approaching   to  a  scream.      He  is   fluent,  rapid 
vehement,  tuil  of  his  subject,  with  evidently  a  great  deal  to  L,  an<l 
3°4  ' 


MR.   BKOUGHAM-HIU  F.   JJURDETT 

rery  regardless  of  the  manner  of  savinii  it       A=  ,  i 

hitherto  been  ren>.r\:nUy  ..JJT'h.  is  no    prX'nH   ■ '"  ""' 

■s  determin  ng  on  the  choice  of  »  .,r„f     ■  \,  "  P""""" 

have   .ade   a\ortu„:  tTaifed%''™'e:rd"  rrpuSj  ^  W^h-lV^o':!! 
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mem'  Z  h  ''""■r  '^""'  '""  '"V'  ''  *'  '''•  '°  "-^^^d  "'  acquire, 
ment  8«  barren  of  resources!  While  we  are  walkmg  backward, 
ar.>    forwards   bet«_een    Charinfi-Cro.ss  and   Tem,,le-Bar,  and  "Ttt  n. 

'oVtZT  '"/•''-'^''T  V"'  ''^y-  ^'  ""«'''  -l<^  "'e  grand  tour 
ot  Euiope  Hnd  visit  the  \  at.can  ami  the  Louvre.  Mr.  Broueham 
un,ong  other  means  of  strengthening  and  enlarging  h  views  11; 
m'st Vthe  c"''™"''  of  the  courts,  and  turlcl- his  attenTL  to 
most  of  the  Consritutions  of  the  continent.  He  is  no  doubt  a 
verv  .-.ccomplished,  active-minded,  .nd  admirable  persol  '    ' 

S,r  Francis  Burdett,  in  many  respects,  affords  a  contrast  to  the 

FnXr/r""'  w"'-"  '  P'""'  ""="^^«^<'.  unsophisrcaed 
Imglish  gentleman.  He  is  a  ,.er5on  of  great  reading  too  and 
considerable  informatbn,  but  he  makes  very  little  dis ,  "f  of  ,hese 
unless  .t  be  to  quote  Shakespear,  which  he  does  often  'vt'h  extreme 
ptness  and  fel.cty  Sir  brancis  is  one  of  the  most  pleading  speaker 
in  the  House,  and  ,s  a  prodigious  favourite  of  the  English  people 

tt  IH°f'  k'k  ''"  ^"'  ^!  "  °°*  °f  "'^  f^*  remainingl.ampLs  of 
the  old  English  understanding  and  old  English  character.  Al  Itha 
he  pretends  to  is  ,  ,mmon  sense  and  common  honesty;  and  .Create 
compiimen,  cannot  be  paid  to  these  than  the  attention  wi.L  "which 
he  IS  listened  to  in  the  House  of  Commons.  We  cannot  co,  ce  ve 
^  higher  proof  of  courage  than  the  saying  things  which  he  has  "een 
known    ,0   say    there,    and   we    have   seen    him    blush    and    appear 

novice.  He  could  not  have  uttered  what  he  often  did  there,  if 
besides  his  genera  respectability,  he  --ad  not  been  a  very  hones,  a 
very  good-tempered,  and  a  very  good-looking  man.  But\here  wa! 
evidently  no  wish  to  shine,  nor  any  desire  to  offend:  it  was  painfu 

hiohri      V  ^'"^'"^^  °^  '^"'^  *'"'  '^"^d  him,  but  it'^w" 
higher  du.y  ,n  him  not  to  suppress  his  sincere  and  earnest  convictions 
ft  IS  wonderful  how  much   virtue  and  plain-dealing  a  man  mav  be 

fo"n7ovl"';'  '"''"""^'  '"■=  ''"  "°  ^'^""y-  "  ■ll-n'ture,  or  dupli'; 
to  provoke  the  contempt  or  resentment  of  others,  and  to  make  them 

c'o  "c"  that    Sir^'^p"""^  ''  ""  ^^  °'"  "'^--      ^^^  ^o   not 
recollect    that    Sir    Francis    ever    endeavoured    to    atone    for    anv 

eredTfor;heS'°";w'"r'"™"'^y  giving  the  Duke  of  York 
credit  for  the  bat  e  of  Waterloo,  or  congratulating  Ministers  on  the 
conPnenien  of  Buonaparte  at  St.  Helena.  There  is  no  honest 
cause  which  he  dares  not  avow:  no  oppre.sei  individual  that  he 
not  forward  to  succour.  He  has  the  firmness  of  manhood  with 'he 
unimpaired  enthusiasm  ot  youthful  feeling  about  him.  His  principles 
are  mellowed  and  improved,  without  having  become  less  sc.*^  3  with 
time:  for  «  one  per-od  he  sometimes  appeared  to  come  charged  to 
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thr  Houw  with  the  petulance  and  caustic  sententiousness  he  had 
imbibed  at  Wimbledon  Common.  He  is  nev-r  violent  or  in 
extifiiifs,  except  when  the  people  or  tiie  parliament  happen  to  be 
out  of  their  senses;  and  then  he  seems  to  regret  the  necessity  of 
plainly  telling  them  he  thinks  so,  instead  of  pluminj.  himself  upon 
It  or  exulting  over  impending  calamities.  There  is  only  one  error 
he  seems  to  labour  under  (which,  we  believe,  he  also  borrowed  fiom 
Mr.  Home  Tooke  or  Maio'  Cartwright),  the  wanting  to  go  back 
to  the  early  times  of  our  L  .istitution  and  history  in  search  of  tlie 
principles  of  law  and  liberty.      He  might  as  well 

'  Hunt  iialf  a  ilay  for  a  forgotten  dream." 

Li!>c-rty,  in  our  opinion,  is  but  a  modern  invention  (the  growth  of 
books  and  printing)— and  whether  new  or  old,  is  not^  the  less 
desirable.  A  man  may  be  a  patriot,  without  being  an  antiquary. 
1  his  IS  the  only  point  on  which  Sir  Francis  is  at  all  inclined  to  a 
tincture  of  pedantry.  In  general,  his  love  of  liberty  is  pure,  as  it  is 
warm  and  steady:  his  humanity  is  unconstrained  and  free.  His 
heart  does  not  ask  leave  of  his  head  to  feel  ;  nor  does  pi udeiK- 
aly.ays  keep  a  guard  upon  his  tongue  or  his  pen.  No  man  u-rites 
a  better  letter  to  his  Constituents  than  the  Member  for  Westminster  • 
and  his  compositions  of  that  kind  ought  to  be  good,  for  they  have 
occasionally  cost  him  dear.  He  is  the  idol  of  the  people  of  West- 
minster :  tew  persons  have  a  greater  number  of  friends  and  well- 
wishers  ;  and  he  has  still  greater  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  enemies 
tor  his  integrity  and  independence  have  made  them  so.  Sir  Francis 
burdett  has  often  been  left  in  a  Minority  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
with  only  one  or  two  on  his  side.  We  suspect,  unfortunate!  v  for 
his  country,_  that  History  will  be  found  to  enter  its  protest  on  the 
suine  side  of  the  question  ! 


LORD    ELDON   AND   iMR.    WILBERFORCL; 

LoKD  Kldon  is  an  exceedingly  good-natured  man;  Init  this  does 
not  prevent  him,  like  other  good-natured  jKople,  from  consulting  his 
own  ease  or  interest.  The  character  of  gooil-nature,  as  it  is  called, 
has  been  a  good  deal  mistaken ;  and  the  jirescnt  Chancellor  is  not 
a  bad  illustration  of  the  grounds  of  the  prevailing  error.  When  we 
happen  to  see  ar  individual  whose  countenance  is  '  all  tranquillity  and 
smiles ; '  who  is  full  of  good-humour  and  pleasantry ;  whose  manners 
are   gentle   and    conciliating;    who   is   uniformly   temperate   in    his 
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expreMion..  and  punctual  and  just  in  hi.  everyday  dealin...  •  we  are 
apt  to  conclude  from  so  fair  an  outside,  that  ° 

'  All  is  conscitiue  ami  tender  heart 
within  also,  and  that  such  a  one  would  not  hurt  a  flv      AnH  .  M, 
woud  he  without  a  motive.     But  mere  goodTature'cor  wEat  p'^sH 
^  the  world  for  such)   is  often  no  better  than  indo  ent  sel  shness 
A  per„,„  d,st,ngu,shed  a,:d  praised  for  this  <,uriity  will  not  nee  llessT; 

own  t:,  cr"'  hTZ  ''r  "■^>'  -"'-/'-<'  besides,  it  ruffle    hi 
rJ;".!     '        f  >^  J     i"*  ^">°y  "  P"**^"  "1"'.  and  to  Jive  in  an 

guarrds  or  ennf.es  of  ^he;!!  ^  .^  ^IV-^  ^   ^^^^ 

^::S^.rii:afa:!ri^,-i-r^^£^^^^ 
c9::h;tt^::.Xsl^^'1;x  =tl4^i  F 

conduct  of  their  neighbours  or  in  the  pubHc^ood      N^one  of   he  ,' 

h  pTacrofhirr; °f •'-?."""■"'"  ^^'^ -^^^^^^ 

me  peace  ot  human  life,  ever  discompose  his  features  or  alfer   rho 
serenity  ot  his  pulse.     If  a  nation  is  robbed  of  its  rights! 
■  If  wretches  hang  that  Ministers  may  dine  •_ 
the  laughing  jest  still  collects  in  his  eye,  the  cordis,  squeeze  of  th. 

rscir;:sx=r  -  ""■'• "  • «"""""" 

An  instance  ot  what  we  mean  occurred  but  the  other  dav  Ar 
a llus^  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  someS'in  tl 
pro<:^^ings  tn  the  Court  of  Chancery,   and  the  Lord   Ch'ancello; 
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conifs  to  his  place  in  the  Court,  with  the  statement  in  his  hand,  (ire 
in  hi,<  eyes,  and  a  direct  charge  of  falsehood  in  his  mouth,   without 
knowing  any  thing  certain  of  tne  matter,  without  making  any  inquiry 
into  It,   without  using   any  precaution  or   putting  the  least  restraint 
upon  himself,  and  all  on  no  better  authority  than  a  common  news- 
paper  report.      The  thing  was  (not  that  we  are  imputing  any  strong 
blame  in  this  case,  we  merely  bring  it  as  an  illustration)  it  touched 
himself,  his  office,  the  inviolability  of  his  jurisdiction,  the  unexcer- 
tionableness  of  his  proceedings,  and  the  wet  blanket  of  the  Chancellor's 
temper  mstainly  took  lire  like  tinder !     All  the  line  balancing  w.'s 
at  an  end  ;  all  the  doubts,  all  the  delicacy,  all  the  candour  real  or 
affected,  all  the  chances  that  there  might  be  a  mistake  in  .he  report, 
all  the  decencies  to  be  observed  towards  a  Member  of  the  House,  are 
o\  Tli.Hked  by  the  blindness  of  passion,  and  the  wary  Judge  pounces  upon 
the   iiaragraph   without   mercy,   without    a   moment's    delay,   or  the 
smallest  attention  to  forms  !      This  was  indeed  serious  business,  there 
was  to  be  no  trilling  here  ;  every  instant  was  an  age  till  the  Chancellor 
hud  discharged  his  sense  of  indignation  on  the  head  of  the  indiscre-t 
interloper  on  his  authori:y.     Had  it  been  another  person's  case,  another 
person's  dignity  that  had  been  compromised,  another  jjerson's  conduct 
that  had  been  called  in   question,  who  doubts   but  that  the   matter 
might  have  stood  over  till  the  next  term,  that  the  Noble  Lord  would 
have  taken  the  Newspaper  home  in  his  pocket,  that  he  would  have 
compared  it   carefully  with   other  newspajiers,   that    he  would  have 
written  in  the  most  mild  and  gentlemanly  terms  to  the  Honourable 
Member  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  statement,   that  he  would 
have  watched  a  convenient  opportunity  good-humouredly  to  ask  other 
Honourable   Members   what   all   this   was    about,    that   the    greatest 
caution  and  fairness  would  have  been  observed,  and  that  to  this  hour  tlic 
lawyers'  clerks  and  the  junior  counsel  would  have  been  in  the  greatest 
adniiration  of  the  Chancellor's  nicety  of  discrimination,  and  the  utter 
methcacy  of  the  heats,  im))ortunitie8,  haste,  and  passions  of  others  to 
influence  his  judgment .'     This  would  have  been  true  ;   vet  his  readi- 
ness to  decide  and  to  condemn  where  he  himself  is  concerned,  shows 
that    passion    is    not    dead  in  him,   nor  subject   to  the   control    of 
reason ;  but    that  self-love  is  the  mainspring    that  moves  it,  though 
on  all  beyond  that  limit  he  looks  with  the  most  perfect  calmness  and 
philosophic  indifference. 

'Resistless  passion  sways  us  to  the  mood 
Of  »hat  it  likes  or  loaths.' 

All  people  are  jiassionate  in  what  concerns  themselves,  or  in  what 
they  take  an  interest  in.     The  range  of  this  last  is  different  in  different 
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lympathy  and  imagination. 

art  proverbial ;  and  is,  we  believe,  as  inflexible  as  it  is  delicate  in 
all  eases  that  occur  in   the  stated  routine  of  legal   practice      The 
impatience,  the  irritation,  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  co'ifiSent  tone  of 
the  applicant,  move  him  no,  a  jot  from  his  int;nded  courVerhe  look 
PoweTandTr'"'  "'  ''"u''  '"""  ^^^  '  "^  professional     diff  rent 

he  drv  T,  P™/"^'"!-"'  '*""i"R  =«"i  'kill.  W  amuse  himself  lith 
Helinh7,  ?|  ""^  '"'""'"  *'"'^'"8'  "'■'he  law  of  equity.  He 
delights  to  balance  a  straw,  to  see  a  feather  turn  the  scale  or  makfi- 
even   again,   and   divides   and  subdivides   a  scruple   to  the   smaMes' 

his  leisure.  He  hugs  indecision  to  his  breast,  and  takes  home  a 
modest  doubt  or  a  nice  point  to  solace  himself  with  it  in  Itraaed 
luxurious  dalhance.  Delay  seems,  in  his  mind,  to  be  of  °he  vetr' 
essence  of  justice.  He  no  more  hurries  throug  >  a  quesdon  than  lY 
ZcZ  "r  *"r«    "'  i'"  ^"""'  ""''  •"=  *-  merely        /;/«"/ 

s  f  w  ■rl'ibW  "  •''7'='^  "  •??^  '""''  ^''^"""-'  -d  busied  him." 
self   whh   quibble    and   punctilios  as  an  idle    hobby  and   harmless 

lZt\  f"  P'J'^-^'"  "^"'^  Chancellor's  disposition  giverone 
almos    a  surfeit  of  impartiality  and  candour:   wc  are  sick   of  ^he 

iretoTd"*;!]'"'^'  '"r'"^^'=  =">"  *-«  wisT  law :' 

rTI  \  t  '^^  \'  """  ''y  "  "^"^  "f  "-«  dice  (as  they  ere  in 
R  belais)  rather  than   be   kept   in  frivolous  and  tormenting  Lspense 

nes  o;rChr",r™  V''"  ^'^'^™^  refine„,entand  fcr^^K: 
ness  of  the  Chancellor.  The  understanding  acts  only  in  the  absence 
of  the  passions.  At  the  approach  of  the  loadstone,  t' -  need" 
trembles    and  points  to   it.     The   air  of  a   political  question  has 

th:  brt  h':fT?  "■  '"".^f  '""'^''^"  '"^  '^""^'1  L^d's'frcuhi^s 

scatter  ^h^  U  '^°""/P':^''''y.o-ersets  a  thousand  objection.,  and 
scatters  the  cobwebs  of  his  brain.  The  secret  wish  of  power  is  • 
humpms   r,.:e-^.:si',   where  all  is  so  nicely  balanced  bK     d 

form     h       '  \^\^^^"i^"°'  hesitated  long,  and  went  through  the 

would  end  >     No  man  in  his  senses,  for  a  single  instant  I     We  shall 
not  press  this  pomt,  which  is  rather  a  ticklifh  one.     Some  person 
ChTnt  lor''    T  T'^T"'  '  fellow-feeling  on  the  subje^ct    th 
Chancellor   would   hai-e   been    ready  to  favour  the  Poet-Laureat's 
application  to  the  Court  of  Chancery' for  an  injunction  agat;;  U^t 
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Tyler.  His  Lordship's  sentiments  on  such  points  .ue  not  so 
variable,  he  has  too  much  at  stake.  He  recollected  the  year  1 7fj4, 
though  Mr.  Southey  had  forgotten  it!  — 

The  personal  always  prevails  over  the  intellectual,  here  the 
latter  is  not  backed  by  strong  feeling  and  principle.  Where  remote 
and  Sjieculative  objects  do  not  excite  a  predominant  interest  ami 
passion,  gross  and  immediate  ones  are  sure  to  carry  the  day,  even 
in  ingenuous  and  well-disposed  minds.  The  will  yields '  neces- 
sarily to  some  motive  or  other;  and  where  the  public  good  nr  distant 
consequences  excite  no  sympathy  in  the  breast,  cither  from  short- 
sightedness or  an  easiness  of  temi)eramcnt  that  shrinks  from  any 
violent  effort  or  painful  emotion,  sclfintcrest,  indolence,  the  opinion 
of  others,  a  desire  to  please,  the  sense  of  personal  obligation,  come  in 
and  fill  up  the  void  of  public  spirit,  patriotism,  and  humanity.  The 
best  men  in  the  world  in  their  own  natural  dispositioi  or  in  private 
lite  (for  this  reason)  often  become  the  most  dan,;erous  public 
charactei^s,  from  their  pliancy  to  the  unruly  passions  ot  others,  and 
from  their  having  no  set-off  in  sirong  moral  ilaminii  to  the  tcmp'aiions 
that  are  held  oiit  to  them,  if,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  they  are  men 
of  versatile  talent  or  patient  industry. — Lord  Eldon  has  one  of  the 
best-natured  faces  in  the  world  ;  it  is  pleasant  to  meet  him  in  the 
street,  plodding  along  with  an  umbrella  under  his  arm,  without  one 
trace  of  pride,  of  spleen,  or  discontent  in  his  whole  demeanour,  void 

of  olfence,  with  almost  rustic  simplicity  and  honesty  of  appearance a 

man  thst  makes  friends  at  first  sight,  and  could  hardly  make  enemies,  it 
he  would  ;  and  whose  only  fault  is  that  he  cannot  say  Nay  to  power, 
or  subject  himself  to  an  unkind  word  or  look  from  a  King  or  a  Minister. 
He  is  a  thorough-bred  Tory.  Others  boggle  or  are  at  fault  in  their 
career,  or  give  back  at  a  pinch,  they  split  into  ditFerent  factions,  have 
various  objects  to  distract  them,  their  private  friendshijjs  or  anti- 
pathies stand  in  their  way  ;  but  he  has  never  flinched,  never  gone 
back,  never  missed  his  way,  he  is  an  ut-and-ouUr  in  this  respect,  his 
allegiance  has  been  without  flaw,  like  'one  entire  and  perfect 
chrysolite,'  his  implicit  understanding  is  a  kind  of  taffeta-lining 
to  the  Crown,  his  servility  has  assumed  an  air  of  the  most  determined 
independence,  and  he  has 

*  Read  his  history  in  a  Prince's  eyes  ! ' — 

There  has  been  no  stretch  of  power  attempted  in  his  time  that  he  has 
not  seconded  :  no  existing  abuse,  so  odious  or  so  absi;r<!,  that  he  has 
not  sanctioned  it.  He  has  gone  the  whole  length  of  the  most 
unpopular  designs  of  Ministers.  When  the  heavy  artillery  of  interest, 
jiower,  and  prejudice  is  brought  into  the  field,  the  paper  pellets  of  the 
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i:i::':.'i:i!:^j;'^5« :,!:;  '^  iv  c^  "'7'  '^"^"^^ """""  "p-"^- 

th.  courtier  i.  dec  W   the  DoltIr^        '.   °'  "^7  *"«''  ""<<  l'"''!'"- 
in  the  Cabinet '     0„  L  I  .h"^  "  '"■"''  '"''  ''"■'"•<'  '"  '''»  l'l«e 

opinion  orajiated   the  DubL^^-'Tr'T  "'»'""' d-idcJ  par  y 

against  the  p^r^^^  T^l  7::i'V' ^'T'  ^™'  -•'""''"» 
■n  urping  or  defending  every  act  Vn.f' •  "'  ''""  "'"^'"y  «^'°"» 

tor.-,!„iclj!ins  it  a.  home  hen  -h  '"•""■"'™""''  "'^  Constitution, 
Mon  ot  thelen  law,  o„  ,.'  all  'T  "'"^°l■l'-"  ""y  an.cliora! 
"cn  the  shaow  of  ."novation-  hlf  '^'"r"''  ,"'  ''''  "''h"r.ence  of 
Catholic  cmanci,,.::!.::  "  :  7a";ured  h'.rd1  r'^  "''  '''  '"■■^-  ''=^'"'' 
the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trad"  .""^  '"  '"*  '■""'""  "'Prevent 
triaU  for  Hifih  Trc™  in  ,,n  '  7\'  Attorney-General  in  the 
opinion  on  thf  Q  ee"  s  T  h  '  h^J  ,""'  "^  °"'"  '''^'  '"  «'""«  ^i, 
I'cfore  God!  Th^  was  n ',u  al  '  H  t'"^  ''""'""'  ''''  '"""""« 
"CcaMons  he  i,  to  beCl  arhL  L  ^  ^'•'  c" ''''•■"•■''  =    ''^'  ""   »" 

1' .wer,  ,0  the  will  of  o     1'.'"  ^li '"'  '° ''^  ""  °'' P-J^'""'  "f 
01    his  public  career,  and  w  th  all  the        T  ""T"'-      '"  ""•  ""^"'^ 

h.s  not^sHown  -so  s^^allVj^op'^f'    t/^rwrn^;;''^' h'"""'  "^ 
to  be  on  his  yuard  against  ev,-Z  .!,;„„  IC     i  *  ,","  'y-       He  sccnis 

s;.de.     Other*;  relax^irlhir;  i  t"'  "  th  rTo^^  '"  '''' 

thousand  me  toan  un.iZvdeaTh"""V"  S"""^'''"  '^""''"S  '- 
he  is  cruel  and  unf^  "f'  NoJ^lb"  h:l'\"""-.r'^  ''  ""' 
sufferinj-s  nor  their  cries  •    h„        "■7''"     ''^  'hinks   nenhcr  of  their 

hand  stretched  ou  .0  tha'nkhirfor^-  "  '7'""'  '"'"''  "'^  '-'^V 
of  rooted  hate.      He  dooms  ,  P     ,  ™">I'hance  with  the  dictatt  s 

pyrant,  or  an  ene";  ttX  umn'ra"  "  t^^  'l'"''"  "^^  "^  > 
■n  his  l,eart  to  resL  the  contman^ro;  to  .  ve^pti  t  TH  '"1 
generous  benefactor      Cnmm^^  j  •    "        P        '"  ^  ^'"'^  "nd 

vague  term,,  to  b,^  •  he  ac^:  uZV  '  ^""^'  "'''"''  '"""  "'"" 
irksome  impulses.  The  KLrhand"is"'T  '"^ '" '"«^  ^"'^  '^^" 
Woolsack  if  a  seat  of  honour'  ndp'o  ^TL^•  ""rT^"!-""^ 
about  the  matter       A<i  t„  -I   ,  ^  ^"  '*  ''''   ^^   l^nows 
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I'n  i"tl'n""  "'  """'t  '"  ''™'  ""'"'  ^'  "8<«d'd  on  tomUchicf.  and 

frn,        ^^  ■','*''"'"  '"  »  If"  Fffect  character  in  hi.  «av?     He  act, 

and   Mammon.      He   is  a  person  of  many  excellent   and  admual.ic 
qual,f,ca„ons,   but    he  ha,,   made   a   n.i.stake    in  wi.hinR  to  recon 
ho  e   ,ha,   are    ,„compa.,i,le.      He   has  a   n,o«   winnm,   eloquen 'r 
^pccous   |,er.ua,„ve.   tan,iliar,  silver-tongued,  i,   amia!  ;,  chall.alle 
consc,en.,ou»     p,ou..    loyal,    humane,    tractable    to    ,, /..'r.      c  e  1 

tthonn'':'";r^r  „'""""'"«  ">'  ''"^'  ""'*  "°  '^^  '  lurn^d  w,Th 
th^  hon.age  of  h„  fellow-c>.uen».      •  What  lacks  he  thrn  ■  '      Nothi,,. 

.polled  TZJ  "^  '■"'^  f "":  "^  ^'-"'"8  ^" '-  "-■''. '-  h  » 

haacter  di.  "V""''^^''.  *";»'  -"'sh'  h^v^  l«n  an  estin.able 
take  h  ,  r'ho  "","  ,  ^  "^"'''  ""'"■  "■  "'""'''"''•  A  "'>"  """' 
virtue.      nu  J    "T""  """"  ='"'^  ''"•  I'"'  I"-"""  'li''-'-nt 

irtues.  Otherwtse,  he  w,l|  not  gain  his  own  appro!  at.on,  or  .se.ure 
he  respect  ot  other,  The  grace,  and  accomplL.u.nr.s  of  priva  ■ 
l.fe  mar  the  man  of  busme,,  and  the  states.t.an.  There  i»  a  .everU 
a  ,ternnc,s.  ^  .elWenial,  and  a  painful  sense  of  duty  r^qled  „  t  J 
one,  which  ,11-befit,  the  .ottness  and  sweetness  which  should  char 
a«er,se  the  other.      Loyalty,  patrio--n„  friendship,  llay    are    ,1 

^dZ^J^/T      ""  'u  ''"^>*'  n-ay  forfeit  the  reputat.on  of  111 ; 
we  may  end   m   becoming  a  sort  of  byword  for  atfect.tion,  cam 

It  »  best  to  choos-  and  act  up  to  some  one  leading  character,  as  it  i. 
best  ,0  have  some  settled  profession  or  regular  pursuit  in  lite. 

We  can    readily  behe»e   that  Mr.   Wilberforce's  first  ohiect  and 

we  tear  ,s  of  almost  equal  weight  with  the  first)  is  to  do  «h  r  will  he 
bought  so  by  other  people.  He  is  always  at  a  game  ut  {..,^Z 
«W  between  these  two:  his  'conscience  will  not  btulgc,'  unf"" 
the  world  goes  vv.th  .t.  He  does  not  seem  greatly  ,o  dr^ad  the 
denunciation  in  facripture,  but  rather  to  court  it-.  \\„e  umo  you 
when  all  men  shall  speak  well  of  you  !  '     We  susne-t  h,-  is  1,   ^°^' 

K,";:  tf'  "^^""-^-i-^i^  plan-  ircir,"i:^z 

not  join  ,n  his  praise.  His  ears  are  not  strongly  enough  turcd  to 
drink  m  the  execrations  of  the  s,,„iler  and  the  oppressor  asihe  swe  -est 
music.  It  ,s  not  enough  th.t  one-half  of  the  human  s,.cie7/t he 
.mages  of  God  carved  ,n  ebony,  as  old  fuller  calls  them')  shout' hi' 
name  as  a  champion  and  a  saviour  through  vast  bur,,,,  g  ione,  and 
moisten  their  parched  lips  with  the  gush  of  gratitude  fo'r  delwerance 
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from  chaim— he 


I  Cal)i 


niuit  have  a  PrimeMmister  drink   hia  he 


for 


ilth 


,h,,r'I  ;•     "',S°*». ''»"'*   '"'l   I'M"  along  with  Government  in  all 

th^rwHiic  tr,:"^ ""  t'"^-^''  ?««"-"—.  ^n  x.  h„;^ 

rL,  n  L        ,■"  ^  "*"  "'^  "°-'"'"'  '  .^Toam/ iif  humanity  in  the 

Great  Ue.ert,  where  h„  reputation  for  tencvolence  and  pul  fc  ,n  ri 
may    ,,r,np  up  and  Hounah.  till   its  hend  touche,  the  cloSd      arJ 
«retche,  out  .t.  branche,  to  the  farther  part  of  th    earth       He  L 

conhrm  and  sanction  it!     He  mu.t  gi.e  noo.Fence.     Mr.'wTllU 

^ndlou  h'^'  """■  °*  ^^J'^"^'  "^  ""^  countenance  of  the  lot, 
nimsclt  or  his  tan  fame.  K  conscience  and  his  character  com„o,  n,! 
ma  ters  very  amicably.  He  rather  patronise,  honesty  than  ,  a  ^  'tv 
1'  >  I  I'T'T'  '"'  ■•'"'■•'""■ropy  are  not  I  ill ;  .J.  a'  f, 
quarrel  with  his  loyalty  or  to  banish  him  from  the  first  cird  s  h" 
preaches  vital  Christianity  to  untutored  savages  ^and  o  r '.es  ^, 
worst  abuses     n   civilized    states      H.    ,!,„       u  u-    '"""'*'   "' 

of  cantand  tricing.  H'  l^tHlIti:?^;^,.  .ie'ac^JI^o^'b^r  ::^,t! 
hi  humanity  ostent.uious;  his  loyalty  conditional ;  hil  reli  C  ^ 
hip    "    4fwT^  ''"T'\    '  °"'  "P""  '-•>  half-taced  fel  L 

conscience  Hel  "^'nfi  popular ;  the  conceit  of  an  approving 
conscience.  He  is  coy  m  his  ajiproaches  to  power :  his  i.ublic  sniri^ 
IS,  in  a  manner  und.r  M,  ™„.  "ke  thus  reaps  the  credit  of  Z2 
pen.:ence,  without  the  obloquy;  and  secures  the  adv  nttes  of 
servility,  without  incurring  any  obligations.  He  has  two  strings  t 
his  bow:_he  byno  me,.ns  neglects  hi.  worldly  intereTts.  while  he 
expects  a  bright  reversion  in  the  skies.  Mr.  Wilberforce  sTar  from 
being  a  hypocrite;   but  he  is,  we  think,  as  fine  a  spedt^en  of  ir" 

r;:::rcTr^'  ""r""'^*!-  Ahypocritelone^hoiTth 
m7wT.:  f  '  *']°,J"P'»"  the  character  he  pretends  to  be- 
Mr  Wilberforre  would  be  all  that  he  pretends  to  be.  and  he  is  it  in 
fac  a,  far  as  word,,  plausible  theories,  good  inclin^ions.  and  el^ 
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wrvicc.   go,  but  not  in   heart   and   soul    or   ^  n.  ,„ 

..Hpcaranc.  of  any  one  of  hi.  pre,en..on.  to  pr"",    ,1^^  L  Tf  l' 

aJv..s.ne,  th.nk  hard  and  stealing  a  n,arch  t^.on   h  n  ' '  \vL  V,;: 
v^ry  tone  of  hi,  vo.ce"  .  l  ;/.i',Iwr  r.il^T:?  i  ,."'^' 

I  '  By  every  little  breath  that  umler  heaven  is  blown.' 

Something  of  thi.  fluctuating,  time-serving  principle  was  visihV-  even 
in  the  great  question  of  the  Abolition  of  thi  Slave  Tr-,de       H 
at  one   fme,  half  inclined   to  surrender  it  in  to  Mr    P  ,Vs  ^  la7"' 
hands   and  seemed  to  think  the  glos,  of  novelty  v.;  g^  e  fro,   ? 

which^t'ts'e^'T'ir'r"'"'^ '""" '"°  '^"^  -^C-dfro' ; 

.r4h:nt"::nclu  i™*"M'r:^wI[ber^r  Ij  ."'  ^T'"'  '"  ' 
occasion  of  one  compared  with  w^om  h  ^  f  b^th  "L^.spi^"' 
to  that  great  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  worid-the  ma  k'^T" 
JZ  "f,^f  painting-the  man^hat  effected  it  by  H  cil  an' 
abours  of  body,  and  equally  gigantic  labours  of  mind,  was  CUrk  on 
.he  true  Apostle  of  human  Redemption  on  that  occasCInd  wh" il 
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is  remarkable,  resembles  in  his  person  and  lineaments  more  than  one 

jj'j    -^1'°"'"  '"  ">«   Carloon,  of  Raphael.     He  deserves  to  be 
added  to  the  Twelvr ! ' 


MR.  COBBETT. 

People  have  about  as  substantial  an  idea  of  Cobbett  as  they  have  ot 
Lribb  His  blows  are  as  hard,  and  he  himself  is  as  impenetrate. 
One  has  no  notion  of  him  as  makin;;  use  of  a  line  pen,  but  a  great 
mutton-fist ;  his  style  stuns  his  readers,  and  he  <  fillips  the  ear  of  the 
public  with  a  three-man  beetle.'  He  is  too  much  for  anv  single 
newspaper  ant.yonist;  Mays  waste '  a  city  orator  or  Meniber  of 
farhament,  and  bears  hard  upon  the  Government  Itself,  He  is 
a  kind  f/ourii  estate  in  the  poli-ics  of  the  country.  He  is  not  only 
unquestionably  the  most  powerful  political  writer  of  the  present  day 
but  one  of  the  best  writers  in  the  language.  He  speaks  and  thinks 
p  am,  broad  downright  English.  He  might  be  said  to  have  the 
clearness  of  Swift,  the  naturalness  of  Defoe,  and  the  picturesque 
...  satirical  description  of  Mandevilie ;  if  all  such  cor^parisons  were  not 

impertinent.  A  really  great  and  original  writer  is  like  nobody  but 
himselt.  In  one  sense,  Sterne  was  not  a  v,-it,  nor  Shakespear  a  poet 
It  18  easy  to  describe  second-rate  talents,  because  tiiey  tall  into  a  clas. 
and  enhst  under  a  standard :  but  first-rate  powers  defy  calculation  or 
c^imparison,  and  can  be  defined  only  by  themselves.  They  arc  s-r 
£«™,  and  make  the  class  to  which  they  belong.  I  have  tried 
halt-a-dozen  times  to  describe  Burke's  style  without  ever  succeeding  ■ 
—Its  severe  extravagance ;  its  literal  boldness;  its  matter-of-fact 
hyperboles ;  its  running  away  with  a  subject,  and  from  it  at  the  same 
time— but  there  is  no  making  it  out,  for  there  is  no  example  of  the 
same  thing  any  where  else.  We  have  no  common  measure  to  refer 
to ;  and  his  qualities  contradict  even  themselves. 

Cobbett  is  not  so  diflScult.  He  has  been  compared  to  Paine  ■  and 
so  far  It  18  true  there  are  no  two  writers  who  come  more  into 
juxtaposition  from  the  nature  of  their  subjects,  from  the  internal 
resources  on  which  they  draw,  and  from  the  popular  effect  of  their 
writings  and  their  adaptation  (though  that  is  a  bad  word  in  the 
present  case)  to  the  capacity  of  every  reader.  But  still  if  we  turn  to 
a  volume  of  Paine  s  (his  Common  Sense  or  Rights  of  Man)  we  arc 
'  Afttr  all,  ihe  best  as  well  as  most  amusing  comment  on  the  character  jus; 
Jescnbcd  was  that  made  by  Sheridan,  who  being  picked  up  in  no  very  ere  I  lib  e 

Mr.  W.lberforce  !•     The  piarHian.  of  the  night  conducted  hi,n  home  with  all  -l..- 
ajii.-.urs  due  to  Grace  and  \'ature  " 
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struck  (not  to  say  somewhat  refreshed)  by  the  difference.       Paine  is 
a  much   more  sententious  writer  than  Cobbett.     You  cannot  open 
a  page  in  any  of  his  best  and  earlier  works  without  meeting  with 
some  maxim,  some  antithetical  and  memorable  saying,  which  is  a  sort 
ot  starting-place  for  the  argument,  and  the  goal  to  which  it  returns. 
I  here  is  not  a  single  bon-mot,  a  single  sentence  in  Cobbett  that  has 
ever  been  quoted  again.     If  any  thing  is  ever  quoted  from  him,  it  is 
an  epithet  of  abuse  or  a  nickname.     He  is  an  excellent  hand  at 
invention  m  that  way,  and  has  <  damnable  iteration  in  him.'     What 
could  be  better  than  his  pestering  Erskine  year  after  year  with  his 
secorJ  tit.c  of  Baron  Clackmannan  ?     He  is  rather  too  fond  of  such 
phrases  as  tht  Son,  and  Daughters  of  Corruption.     Paine  affected  to 
reduce    things    to    first    principles,   to    announce    selt^evident    truths. 
Cobhett  troubles  himself  about  little  but  the  details  and  local  circum- 
stances.    1  he  first  appeared  to  have  made  up  his  mind  beforeliand  to 
certain  opinions,  and  to  try  to  find  the  most  compendious  and  pointed 
expressions  for  them  :  his  successor  appears  to  have  no  clue,  no  fixed 
»r  leading  principles,  nor  ever  to  have  thought  on  a  question  till  he 
■iits  down  to  write  about  it :    but  then  there  seems  no  end  of  his 
matters  of  fact  and  raw  materials,  which  are  brought  out  in  all  their 
strength  and  sharpness  from  not  having  been  squared  or  frittered  down 
or  vamped  up  to  suit  a  theory-he  goes  on  with  his  descriptions  and 
illustrations  as  if  he  would  never  come  to  a  stop ;  they  have  all  the 
force  of  novelty  with  all   the   familiarity  of  old   acquaintance;    his 
knowledge  grows  out  of  the  subject,  and  his  style  is  that  of  a  man 
who  has  an  absolute  intuition  of  what  he  is  talking  about,  and  never 
thinks   ot   any  thing   else.     He   deals   in   premises  and   speaks  to 
evidence— the  commg  to  a  conclusion  and  summing  up  (which  was 
Fame  tfort,)  lies  in  a  smaller  compass.     The  one  could  not  compose 
an  elementary  treatise  on  politics  to  become  a  manual  for  the  popular 
reader;  nor  could  the  other  in  all  probability  have  kept  up  a  weekly 
journal  for  the  same  number  of  years  with  the  same  spirit,  interest, 
and  untired  perseverance.     Paine's  writings  are  a  sort  of  introduction 
to  political  arithmetic  on  a  new  plan  :  Cobbett  keeps  a  day-book,  and 
makes    an    entry  at   full   of  all   the   occurrences    and    troublesome 
questions  that  start   up    throughout    the    year.      Cobbett,  with  vast 
industry,  vast  information,  and  the  utmost  power  of  making  what  he 
says  intelligible,  never  seems  to  get  at  the  beginning  or  come  to  the 
end  of  any  question  :  Paine  in  a  few  short  sentences  seems  by  his 
peremptory  manner  'to  clear  it  from  all  controversy,  past,  present, 
and  to  come.      Paine  takes  a  bird's-eye  view  of  things.— Cobbett 
sticks  close  to  them,  inspects  the  component  parts,  and  keeps  fast  hold 
ol  the  smallest  advantages  they  afford  him.     Or  if  I  might  here  be 
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indulged  in  a  pastoral  allusion,  Paine  tries  to  enclose  his  ideas  in  a 

like  a  flock  of  sheep  to  feed  and  batten.  Cobbett  is  a  pleasanter 
writer  for  those  to  read  who  do  not  agree  with  him,  fo    he  is  1 

foihi  h'  il^"''  T'  '""■  '^f  "'""'°"  S'o-d.  of  fa;  and  argumen 
tD  wh,ch  all  appeal,  >s  more  desultory  and  various,  and  appears  less  to 
be  driving  at  a  previous  conclusion  than  urged  on  by  the  force  of 

h'eTs'  ZaT-  A'  ''  '""1°"  '"'"''''  ''y  ""  parties,  thou,!, 
he  has  made  himself  by  turns  obnoxious  to  all;  and  even  hose  he 
abuses  read  h.m.     The  Reformers  read  him  when  he  was       Tory 

1  tlunk,  however,  be  rawarf  to  the  Whigs." 

If  he  is  less  metaphysical  and  poetical  than  his  celebrated  prototype, 
he  ,,  more  picturesque  and  dramatic.  His  episodes,  which  ar^ 
numerous  as  they  are  pertinent,  are  striking,  interesting  fill  of  1  e 
and  „«,.,/,,  minute,  double  measure  running  over,  but  never  tediou! 
-n,mgu„n,  ,uffla,nmandus  rral.     He  is  one  of  those  writers  who  can 

tull  of  matter.  He  never  runs  to  lees,  never  gives  us  the  yanid 
leavings  of  himself,  is  never  '  ^veary.  stale,  and  Unprofitable,'  but 
always  setting  out  afresh  on  his  journey,  clearing  away  some  old 
nuisanc.  and  turning  up  new  moild.  His  egotL  is'deli^htH 
for  there  is  no  affectation  in  it.  He  does  not  talk  of  himsflf  fo 
hat  hlT"*"";!  '"  *"'^/•"'"'.  ''"'  because  some  cir  untune 
subject,  and  he  is  not  the  man  to  shrink  from  giving  the  best  possible 
.llustration  of  the  subject  from  a  squeamish  deHcacy^.  He  k^s  b  "h 
himself  and  his  subject  too  well.     He  does  not  puf  himself  before  it, 

hims:?f'    n'd  Jt  ""^  ""''    ',,'"1.'  P'!"^  "^  '°  "'^  -"^  situation  wi 
himself  and  makes  us  see  all  that  he  does.     There  is  no  blindman's 
buff,  no  conscious  hints,  no  awkward  ventriloquism,  no  testimonies 
of  applause,   no   abstract,    senseless    self-complacenc;,    no    smuggled 

board  H  •:  °T  P"^""  i''^  Pry'  "  '^  ^''  Pl--  -d  -^^- 
Tit'  I  J"    '   '"TF  P'"'"   ^""^'"  Cobbett,  strips    himself 

full  of  ndi  H  ?■:  ''"^'"'^  '°"'''  r^"-'"  ^  *°^''  his 'egotism  is 
ful  of  individuality,  and  has  room  for  very  little  vanity  in  it.  We 
feel  delighted,  rub  our  hands,  and  draw  our  chair  to  the  fire,  when 

nTwTdMn   '"'T  °^A  '^'"  r°"=   *^  ^""^  "  «i"  be  som'erhin 
new  and  good   man  y  and  simple,  not  the  same  insipid  story  of  self 
over  again.     We  sit  down  at  table  with  the  writer,  but  it  is  of  a 
course  of  rich   viands-flesh,   fish,  and   wild   fowlland   not   to  a 

.■^:tz^  ^^:;?;:iz^zz^ ""  ^°'^"  -  '-=  -'^ 
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«ay  that  of  him.     Still  less  is  he  a  vulgar  one      H.  T  """°' 

common-place  criric  indeed,  who  thinks  hm  so  Hn  fl  '"^  "  ^V 
graphical  descriptions  he  s  nt  us  from  America' •  ^h^.^  *",'  '^' 
riavour,  what  a  native  ™/<,   what  a  fir.  .  *  transatlantic 

they  were  seasoned  with"  If  he  h.H  7"  ^"'""T  "'^  <^<""™P' 
in  the  slass.  instead*"?  iookL^abt't     iUii:  l°dam1n"p''T^'' 

pleases,  of  the  curls  of  Dr.  Parr',  wi,'  and  of  ?L  W^'      '       '"  '"^ 

of  Mr I      His  r  r.n  ^  ""       ""S  consistency 

book.     He  is  too  ha  d   h  '  °°'  '\''  ^•"'■^'"'"g  ^  a  story 

enough  (tnetime"  )t'his7;:"'  """'  '"^  "^'^  °^  °"'-'  ^^  "- 

/•^r.  ^,  .  Jaf   This  U  a  Lh    '^''™''^'°*>  ^"d  P""  his  own  party 

political  tj:;,Zuy.\ol!ZT\'lVr'' '"""'''  '" 

fou],s   ikeslt    ve^yThinrand  T  '""'™  '"  ""^  "^hnhits  fai.- or' 
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ever  the  Yinguesian  carriers  belaboured  Rosinante  witl.  their  tucl.- 
suves.     < H,  has  the  hack-trick  ,mpty  the  best  of  any  man  in  Illyria.' 
He  pays  off  both  scores  of  old  friendship  and  new-acquired  enniitv 
in  a  breath,  in  one  perpetual  volley,  one  raking  (Ire  of  'arrowy  sleet' 
shot  from  his  pen.     However  his  own  reputation  or  the  cause  may 
•uHer  m  consequence,  he  cares  not  one  pin  about  that,  so  that  he 
disables  all  who  oppose  or  who  pretend   to  help  him.     In  fact    he 
cannot  Iwar  success  of  any  kind,  not  even  of  his  own  views  or  i  artv  • 
and  It  any  principle  were  likely  to  become  popular,  would  turn  round 
against  it,  to  show  his  power,  in  shouldering  it  on  one  side.      In 
short,  wherever  power  is,  there  is  he  against  it;  he  naturally  butts 
at  all  obstacles,  as  unicorns  are  attracted  to  oak-trees,  and  feels  his 
own  strength  only  by  resistance  to  the  op  nions  and  wishes  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.      To  sail  with  the  st.eam,  to  agree   with   the 
company,  ,s  not  his  humour.     If  he  could  bring  about  a  Reform  in 
J'arliament,  the  odds  are  that  he  would  instantly  fall  foul  of  and  try 
to  mar  his  own  handy-work  ;  and  he  quarrels  with  his  own  creatures 
as  soon  as  he  has  written  them  into  a  little  vogue-and  a  prison. 
1  do  not  think  this  is  vanity  or  fickleness  so  much  as  a  pugnacious 
disposition,  that  must  have  an  antagonist   power  to  contend  with, 
and  only  finds  itself  at  ease  in  systematic  opposition.      If  it  were 
not  for  this,  the  high  towers  and  rotten  places  of  the  world  would 
fall  before  the  battering-ram  of  his  hard-headed  reasoning  :  but  if  he 
once  found  them  totterng,  he  would  apply  his  strength  to  prop  them 
up,  and  disappoint  the  expectations  of  his  followers.      He  cannot 
agree  to  any  thing  established,  nor  to  set  up  any  thing  else  in  its 
stead.     While  It  is  established,  he  presses  hard  against  it,  because  it 
presses  upon  hira,  at  least  in  imagination.     Let  it  crumble  under  hi^ 
grasp,  and  the  motive  to  resisunce  is  gone.     He  then  requires  some 
other  grievance  to  set  his  face  against.     His  principle  is  repulsion, 
his   nature  contriidiction  :    he  is  made  up  of  mere  antipathies;    an 
Ishmaelite  indeed,  without  a  fellow.     He  is  always  playing  at  hunt- 
the-d:pper  in  politics.      He  turns  round  upon  whoever  is  next  to  him 
Ihe  way  to  wean  him  from  any  opinion,  and  make  him  conceive 
an  intolerable  hatred  against  it,  would  be  to  place  somebody  near 
him  who  was  perpetually  dinning  it  in  his  ears.     When  he  is  in 
L.ngland,  he  does  nothing  but  abuse  the  Boroughmongers,  and  launh 
at  the  whole  system :  when  he  is  in  America,  he  grows  impatient  of 
freedom  and  a  republic.     If  he  had  staid  there  a  little  longer,  he 
would  have  become  a  loyal  and  a  loving  subject  of  his  Majesty  Kino 
George  iv       He  lampooned   the   French    Revolution  when  it  wa5 
hailed  as  the  dawn  of  liberty  by  millions:  by  the  time  it  was  brought 
into  aimost  universal  ill-odour  by  some  means  or      '       '       " 
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resuas'thaf  Ty  ''cZ    °„       e'Sbt   "ttlLTf  ^""^  "  ''^''"' 
welcome  to  them  for  him      Th,  J!.  -^  °^  "'  ^"^  °'"  '^ 

i.  once  fairly  deeded  "'"''"'""  "  """^  *•■*"  "^e  matter 

say^'tt?  Mr"  CoK"|.1"'"  '",  *''''''  "^^  -^  ^  !»"•    I  might 

shuffling  advocate   („„   man  could  wrL  as   he  d^^'  T'^/"^' 

»dopt  an  opinion  'deliberately  or  formonev^  •  v«   .  '■  ""^ 

ie^tat  rhLtf;.  t  rT'°"  f -=- "^  t  S^hTm' 
and  passi,  not  with  refer  ^ce  to '.'         "''  ,"'^">edium  of  heat 
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that  the  Editor  of  the  Political  Register  (the  two-pmny  trash,  a>  it 
was  called,  till  a  Bill  passed  the  House  to  raise  the  price  to  sixpence) 
18  not  'the  gentleman  and  scholar:'  though  he  hai  qualities  that, 
with  a  little  better  management,  would  be  worth  (to  the  public) 
both  those  titles.  For  want  of  knowing  what  has  been  discovered 
before  him,  he  has  not  certain  general  landmarks  to  refer  to,  or  a 
general  standard  of  thought  to  apply  to  individual  cases.  He  relies 
on  his  own  acuteness  and  the  immediate  evidence,  without  being 
acquainted  with  the  comparative  anatomy  or  philosophical  structure 
of  opinion.  He  does  not  view  things  on  a  large  scale  or  at  the 
horizon  (dim  and  airy  enough  perhaps)  j  but  as  they  affect  himself, 
—close,  palpable,  tangible.  Whatever  he  finds  out  is  his  own,  and 
he  only  knows  what  he  finds  out.  He  is  in  the  constant  hurry  and 
fever  of  gestation:  his  brain  teems  incessantly  with  some  fresh 
project.  Every  new  light  is  the  birth  of  a  new  system,  the  dawn 
of  a  new  world  to  him.  He  is  continually  outstripping  and  over- 
reaching himself.  The  last  opinion  is  the  only  true  one.  He  is 
wiser  to-day  than  he  was  yesterday.  Why  should  he  not  be  wiser 
to-morrow  than  he  was  to-day  ?— Men  of  a  learned  education  are 
not  so  sharp-witted  as  clever  men  without  it;  but  tliey  know  the 
balance  of  the  human  intellect  better :  if  they  are  more  stupid,  they 
are  more  steady ;  and  are  less  liable  to  be  led  astray  by  their  own 
sagacity  and  the  overweening  petulance  of  hard-earned  and  late- 
acquired  wisdom.  They  do  not  fall  in  love  with  every  meretricious 
extravagance  at  first  sight,  or  mistake  an  old  battered  hypothesis  for 
a  vestal,  because  they  are  ntw  to  the  ways  of  this  old  world.  They 
Ho  not  seize  upon  it  as  a  prize,  but  are  safe  from  gross  imposition  by 
being  as  wise  and  no  wiser  than  those  who  went  before  them. 

Paine  said  on  some  occasion,  'What  I  have  written,  I  have 
written'  —  as  rendering  any  farther  declaration  of  his  principles 
unnecessary.  Not  so  Mr.  Cobbett.  What  he  has  written  is  no  rule 
to  him  what  he  is  to  write.  He  learns  something  every  day,  and 
every  week  he  takes  the  field  to  maintain  the  opinions  of  the  last  six 
days  against  friend  or  foe.  I  doubt  whether  this  outrageous  incon- 
sistency, this  headstrong  fickleness,  this  understood  want  of  all  rule 
and  method,  does  not  enable  him  to  go  on  with  the  spirit,  vigour,  and 
variety  that  he  does.  He  is  not  pledged  to  repeat  himself.  Every 
new  Register  is  a  kind  of  new  Prospectus.  He  blesses  himself  from 
all  ties  and  shackles  on  his  understanding;  he  has  no  mortgages  on 
his  brain ;  his  iiotions  are  free  and  unincumbered.  If  he  was  put  in 
trammels,  he  might  become  a  vile  hack  like  so  many  more.  But  he 
gives  himself '  ample  scope  and  verge  enough.'  He  takes  both  sides 
of  a  question,  and  maintains  one  as  sturdily  as  the  other.  If  nobodv 
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^^rite  better  against  it.  wCvTr  he".  tSere^l'h  f '  '';  "'"^  '" 
we,ght  of  the  argument,  the  strength  of 'abuL  He'i,  lt°f  .*"•  ''^ 
m  danger  of  being  itJrU  i„  k:.  c     t  ■        ,  "  "*"  '■'"  ^  ■"■'» 

about  his  unwieTdyUta^d  when  h  t""7    r  1°""  ^'"'  '™'''" 
relieve,  himself  b^y  turn  ng  on  tt  o.he        HifJ^fl"^  1"  '""■  '''^'' 
view  from  time  to  time  not  merXiSy"      ■       ^'^""^  *"•  P°""'  "^ 
to   his   topics    (.0   that    the   Potical    rT'',''''"''^'"^^^ 
magazine  for  all  the  material  2h  ^"r"  ,"  ""  "™">-  ^n^ 

i.  gives  a  greater  zest  and  1    el  nesstoCm*^  •"'"'?'  *"'""'■  *"" 

reasoning,  but  the  wholeTotdTass.  reLtd  all!  ""  "  "'"''''  °' 

'  He  pours  out  all  as  plain 

As  downright  Shippen  or  a.  old  Montaigne  ' 

and    lusty  bridegroom,  that  divorces   a    fa?o,r,>f  .  ^°'""° 

principle    with   the     ame   delYn^    this   way,  and  cuts  a  friend  or 
Usjs  cuts  Von  oTsytr   iffrro^Lg^-thf onlf 

MTirpfirw-rhr  fr  t"^""*'"'^  "-'"•-e  re.rii 

them  through  the  TaffecS  'Zict^^S^e  ^ad^  CZl  f^ 
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•peech  to  di«claini  alt  participation  in  the  political  and  theological 
nentimenta  of  hit  late  idol,  and  to  place  the  whole  itock  of  hi. 
admiration  and  enthusiasm  towards  him  to  the  account  of  his  financial 
speculations,  and  of  his  having  predicted  the  fate  of  paper-money.  If 
he  had  erected  a  little  gold  statue  to  him,  it  might  have  proved  the 
smcerity  of  this  assertion :  but  to  make  a  martyr  and  a  patron-saint  of 
a  man,  and  to  diq  up  'his  canonized  bones '  in  order  to  expose  them 
as  objrcts  of  devotion  to  the  rabble's  gaze,  asks  something  that  has 
more  lite  and  spirit  in  it,  more  mind  and  vivifying  soul,  than  has  to  do 
with  any  calculation  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence !  The  fact  is,  he 
raUtd  from  his  own  project.  He  found  the  thing  no;  so  ripe  as  he 
had  expected.  His  heart  failed  him :  his  enthusiasm  fled,  and  he 
made  his  retraction.      His  admiration  is  short-lived :    his  contempt 

only  is  rooted,  and  his  resentment  lasting The  above  was  only  one 

instance  of  his  building  too  much  on  practical  data.  He  has  an  ill 
habit  of  prophesying,  and  gc  n,  though  still  deceived.  The  art 
of  prophesying  does  not  suit  Mr.  Cobbett's  style.  He  has  a  knack 
oi  fixing  names  and  times  and  places.  According  to  him,  the 
Reformed  Parliament  was  to  meet  in  March,  1818  :  it  did  not,  and 
we  heard  no  more  of  the  matter.  When  hit  predictions  fail,  he  takes 
no  farther  notice  of  them,  but  applies  himself  to  new  ones— like  the 
country-people,  who  turn  to  see  what  weather  there  is  in  the  almanac 
for  the  next  week,  though  it  has  been  out  in  its  reckoning  every  dav 
of  the  last. 

Mr.  Cobbett  is  great  in  attack,  not  in  defence :  he  cannot  fight  an 
up-hill  battle.  He  will  not  bear  the  least  punishing.  If  any  one 
turns  upon  him  (which  few  people  like  to  do),  he  immediately  turns 
tail.  Like  an  overgrown  school-boy,  he  is  so  used  to  have  it  all  his 
own  way,  that  he  cannot  submit  to  any  thing  like  competition,  or  a 
struggle  for  the  mastery:  he  must  lay  on  all  the  blows,  and  take 
none.  He  is  bullying  and  cowardly ;  a  Big  Ben  in  politics,  who  will 
fall  upon  others  and  crush  them  by  his  weight,  but  is  not  prepared  for 
resistance,  and  is  soon  staggered  by  a  few  smart  blows.  Whenever 
he  has  been  set  upon,  he  has  slunk  out  of  the  controversy.  The 
Edinburgh  Review  made  (what  is  called)  a  dead  set  at  him  some 
years  ago,  to  which  he  only  retorted  by  an  eulogy  on  the  superior 
neatness  of  an  English  kitchen-garden  to  a  Scotch  one.  I  remember 
going  one  day  into  a  bookseller's  shop  in  Fleet-street  to  ask  for  the 
Review ;  and  on  ray  expressing  my  opinion  to  a  young  Scotchman, 
who  stood  behind  the  counter,  that  Mr.  Cobbett  might  hit  as  hard  in 
his  reply,  the  North  Briton  said  with  some  alarm—'  But  you  don't 
think.  Sir,  Mr.  Cobbett  will  be  able  to  injure  the  Scottish  nation .' ' 
I  said  I  could  not  speak  to  that  point,  but  I  thouoht  I 
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po  sesse,  the  fast.d.ou,  rrfnen,<-nt,  the  classic  elegance  of  the  other 
.ani  M^  V  \*r.''  "  '°°  'ff"^'"in'«e.  Lord  Byron  ,00  ex"  ava! 
gant:  Mr.  Campbell  i,  neithei  The  author  of^he  plaZTlf 
^.^r,  pohshes  h,,  lines  till  they  .,»rkle  with  the  mof  ^xqj^i.f 
.n.sh ;  he  attenuates  them  into  the  utmost  decree  of  trembl  n^ 
.of  ne..:  but  we  may  complain,  in  spite  of  the  delicacy  and  "hH  ancy 

on  the  other  the  v.ces   of  a  rude  and  barbarous  negligence?    H^ 

hor"''  fdi^^f  z  °'i''  ."'"^  -•>!•>  p-^ '  >"« "  bTautiflrrL  ; 

co"";„f' fth  lider    '''m^  CamlV"'  "'J"'   V'^  """P'"^ 
1,;.   <■  J        1     ,.  t-ampbell  gives  scope  to  h  s  fee  ings  and 

h.s  fancy,  and  embodies  them  in  a  noble  and  naturally Tnca^ri". 
in^'th'lL  d  ""r  "■  ^^  """=  "■"'  -"«""  himset^'^:a  id  pon 
exT,rt  on  o/Lch  T''l  "'"J^^  "  ''^^  "''  "«'  attention  to^h 
faulle  Wmonv  '  t"i?'"\''"^  '°  "'"''"'^'^  ^^^b  ""*  'nt"  the  most 
raume.,s  harmony  The  character  of  his  mind  is  a  loftv  and  elf 
»crut,„,s.„g  amb.t,on   that  strives  to  reconcile  the  integrity  of  general 

at  s^r^'  ^"^  ^f'"  *'^^™'''"  "f  ^"h  -^oniponent^art,  hft1m 
at  str,k,ng  effect,  but  .s  jealous  of  the  n,eans  by  which'^'hU  i,  toX 

of  hii  eiprtiiiont  were  not  verv  aualifi,H  ""'"""<•,'"  «  •  ipfech,  thoir;n  lome 

good  .en.ibk  fa„_r«her  Ml    with  Ll,  '^'"'  "  '' 'i  '"''  P"'")'  '  ''-■  *■"  " 

«i..c-i;,:S".r;  r  'r,r%":.-7,rS' -r  "^^  °"  -  ■^"i"  ^-'■'-'■"•'^ 

Sentlem«.f.rmer.  in  the  1,„  cZimy  ll\,J^!Z'  r'W"  ■'"  "'^  """""  '"' 
of  Parliament  in  the  rein,  of  feor«  I  iZ,  "?  ".'."  '  l'"^"  "^  '"^'"''-' 
of  him  for  .eeing  him  *^  "rtainly  did  not  think  le.,  favouraMv 
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^inSV  ")-'•"'  '«.'f-«»I*ct  ••  the  primary  law,  the  indi.penMbli 
cond fon  on  wh,ch  .,  mu.t  be  obtained,  wt  .hould  dread  ."^  ^^t 
out  (even  if  we  could  a  false  concord,  a  mixed  meuphor  an 
-mperfect  rhyme,  in  any  of  Mr.  Campbell',  production,?  fo  we 
.h.nk  that  art  h..  fame  would  hardly  compensate  to  him  for  the 
Tn  JV  u-  "'}'  '?J  !«''■'=«'<'".  »nd  nothing  evidently  short  of  it 
can  satisfy  h.,  mind.  He  is  a  high  JlM^r  in  poetry,  whose  every 
Z  T^^"  '?'P*.'="°'''  "hose  slightest  touch  is  preciou,_nor^ 
coarse  dauber,  who  is  contented  to  impose  on  pubL  wonder  and 
cr^uhty  by  some  huge,  ilUxecuted  deSgn,  or  Uo  endeavours  to 

7.M,       r"     /'■  *""*  °PP?""0''  Wg"''"  by  a  load  of  lumbering, 

eeble,  awkward,  improgressive  lines-on  the  contrary,  Mr.  Camnbel 

Ubours  to   lend  every  grace  of  execution  to  his  subject,  whnl  he 

borrows  h.s  ardour  and  inspiration  from  it,  and  to  deserve  the  laurel! 

he  has  earned,  by  true  genius  and    by  true  pains.      There  is   an 

apparent   consciousness  of  this   in   most  of  his   writings.     He  has 

attained  to  great  excellence  by  aiming  at  the  greatest,  by  a  cautiou 

and  yet  daring  selection  of  topics,  and   by  studiously  (and  with  :, 

religious  horror)  avoiding  all  those  faults  which  arise  ^om  grossness 

vulgarity,  haste,  and  disregard  of  public  opinion.      He  seize,  on  the 

highest   point  of  eminence,  and  strive,   to  keep  it  to  himself-he 

'snatche.  a      ace  beyond  the  reach  of  art,'  and  will  not  let  it  eo 

--he  steep       single  thought  or  image  so  deep  in  the  Tyrian  dyes 

ot  a  gorge-      imagination,  that  it  throws  its  lustre  over  a  whole  nasc 

-every  were  vivid  ,Via/  form,  hover  (in  intense  conception)  ovir 

the  poet  s  verse,  which  ascends,  like  the  aloe,  to  the  clouds,  with 

pure  flowers  at  its  top.    Or,  to  take  an  humbler  comparison  (the  pride 

of  genius  must  sometime,    toop  to  the  lowliness  of  criticism),  Mr 

Campbell  s  poetry  often  r^n  ind.  us  of  the  purple  gilliflower,  both  for 

Its  colour  and  its  scent,  its  glowing  warmth,  its  rich,  languid,  .ullen  hue, 

•Yet  swfctcr  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes 
Or  Cytherea's  breath  ! ' 

There  are  these  who  complain  of  the  little  that  Mr.  Campbell  has 
done  in  poetry,  and  who  seem  to  insinuate  that  he  is  deterred  by  his 
own  reputation  from  making  any  farther  or  higher  attempts.  But 
atter  having  produced  two  poems  that  have  gone  to  the  heart  of  a 
nation,  and  are  gifts  to  a  world,  he  may  surely  linger  out  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  a  dream  of  immortality.  There  are  moment,  in  our  lives 
so  exquisite  that  all  that  remains  of  them  afterward,  .eems  usele..  and 
barren  ;  and  there  are  line,  and  stanzas  in  our  author's  early  writings 
in  which  he  may  be  thought  to  have  exhausted  all  the  .weetness  and 
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^lr«H.  **."-. ("°'  .»  '"''I'"  of  Kfudging  or  envy  ,o  other.)  who 
l^t"^^  '"  """  ''*^'"""  •  ^°"^'  °f  their  future  fame,  who 
JTage'  '""-"Ponymg  them,  like  a  cloud  of  glory,  from  youth 

'  And  by  the  viiion  splendid, 
Are  on  their  way  attended  '— 

and  who  know  that  they  hare  built  a  shrine  for  the  .hn„„h.  j 
feeling,  that  were  mow  dear  to  them    in  th,  minS        j  'houRhts  and 

1  he  Pltaiurtt  of  Hope  alone  would  not  haw  cM.A  e    .u    l 

'r^'^h"*  '^.''"'f'r?"''  '  ""^y  half  impart 
To  thoK  that  feel  the  strong  paternal  tie. 
How  ,ke  a  new  existence  to  hi,  heart 
That  l.ving  flow-r  uprose  beneath  his  eye 
Wear  as  she  was  from  cherub  infancy. 

To  !?ln,rT  "•""  u*"  ■™°"'''  ™""''  >■'»  g>"i'n  play. 
To  t  me  when  as  the  np'ning  year,  weni  by,     ^   '^' 
Her  lovely  mmd  could  culture  well  repay 
And  more  engaging  grew,  from  pleasing  day  to  day. 

'/it!I7  "°-  •"'■?'  •';<'«. 'housand  infant  charm, , 
(Unconscious  fascmation,  undesigned  I ) 
The  orison  repeated  in  his  arms, 

Th'  ^^I'l.^L    .  *""  ''"  ^"<'  ^"  mankind: 
The  book,  the  bosom  on  his  knee  reclined, 

a;  how  sweet  fa.ry.lore  he  heard  her  con, 

(The  r-laymate  ere  the  teacher  of  her  mind)- 

All  uncompanion'd  else  her  heart  had  gone 
T.ll  now,  ,„  Gertrude's  eyes,  their  ninth  llue  summer  shone. 

•And  summer  was  the  tide,  and  sweet  the  ho>.r, 

n  InH-'"  'S^  ''?"«.^'"  ''»''•  "'"'  ««'  decent. 

Of  buskm  d  l,mb  and  swartiSy  lineament ; 

The  red  w,id  feathers  on  his  brow  were  blent. 

And  bracelet,  bound  the  arm  that  help'd  to  1  gl,t 

A  boy,  who  seem-d,  a,  he  beside  him  went,    * 
I.H  I,    k'".1"'l""""  '"''  <:<»npl«ion  bright. 
Led  by  h,s  dusky  guide,  like  morning  broufht  by  night.' 
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In  the  foregoing  ttanzai  we  particularly  admire  the  line- 
Till  now,  in  Gertrude-f  tjn,  their  ninth  blue  lummcr  .hone.' 
It  appear!  to  ui  like  the  ecstatic  union  of  natural  beauty  and  noetic 
fancy,  and  m  its  playful  sublimity  resemble,  the  azure  canopy  mirrored 
in  the  •miling  watcri,  bright,  liauid,  lerene,  heavenly !  A  ttreat 
outcry,  we  know,  has  prevailed  ?or  some  time  past  against  poetic 
diction  and  affected  conceits,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  we  go^nK 
with  II ,  but  this  must  not  prevent  us  from  feeling  the  thrill  ofpieasure 
when  we  see  beauty  linked  to  beauty,  like  kindred  flame  to  flame,  or 
from  applauding  the  voluptuous  fancy  that  rai»s  and  adorns  the  fairy 
fabric  of  thought,  that  nature  has  begun !  Pleasure  is  'scattered  in 
•tray-gifts  o  er  the  earth '—beauty  streaks  the  « famous  poet's  page' 
in  occasional  lines  of  inconceivable  brightness!  and  whefever  this  is 
the  case,  no  splenetic  censures  or  'jealous  leer  malign,'  no  idle 
theories  or  cold  indifference  should  hinder  us  from  grelting  it  with 
[Tl\  ^^"'.'fl  °"'",P»«»  of  this  poem  equally  delightful,  in 

h^  V,k"'  "  '  !?""  '""''"8  V  ""  ''■'■'"■"*■'  *'»« '  »  Pe'fi'""  "ike 
that  ot  the  magnolu;  a  music  like  the  murmuring  of  pathless  woods 
or  of  the  everlasting  ocean.  We  conceive,  however,  that  Mr. 
Campbfll  excels  chiefly  in  sentiment  and  imagery.  The  story  move, 
slow,  and  IS  mechanically  conducted,  and  rather  resembles  a  Scotch 
canal  carried  over  lengthened  aqueducts  and  with  a  number  of  A«i/  in 
It,  than  one  of  those  rivers  that  sweep  in  their  majestic  course,  broad 
and  full,  over  Transatlantic  plains  and  lose  themselves  in  rolling  gulfs, 
or  thunder   down  lofty  precipices.     But  in  the  centre,  the  inmost 

and  collects,  like  the  diamond  in  the  mine,  and  the  structure  of  his 
tame  rest,  on  the  crystal  columns  of  a  polished  imagination.  We 
prefer  the  GirlnJ,  to  the  PUa.urts  of  I/op,,  bcaase  with  perhaps 
less  brilliancy,  there  is  more  of  tenderness  and  natural  imagery  in  the 
former.  In  the  PUasur»  of  Hope  Mr.  Campbell  had  not  completely 
emancipated  him.elf  from  the  trammels  of  the  more  artificial  .tyle  of 
poetry— from  epigram,  and  antithesis,  and  hyperbole.  The  best  line 
in  It,  m  which  earthly  joys  are  said  to  be 

'  Like  angels'  visits,  few  and  far  between  "— 

i.  a  borrowed  one.i  But  in  the  Gertrude  of  Wyoming  '  we  perceive 
a  softness  commg  over  the  heart  of  the  author,  and  the  scales  and 
crust  of  formality,  that  fence  in  his  couplets  and  give  them  a  some- 


Like  ugeli'  visits,  short  snd  fir  between  '— 
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in':nS!;X"tn!f ''  '^'^r  ::• '"' "'''  -" " "-  -««''-* 

.choolof  poVrvoncl.   „    ,    I"       ^T'  '."!""' o*^ 'he  romantic 
wc  hare  ju«  named   L  C.Jmv  '^  ^"""'"'-     A*"'"  ">«  poem 

hi,  MuJ.:^b7erh1;f LwK  u'iiTn^     S- '""""  °' 

like  cluttering  rose.,  to  weave  a  chaX  fi  .7?™'  ""^  '<■"'• 

I  line'rthr'd-erNirJ:  ""'  """"""'•  '^^  "^«*  ^  -all 

'   AM   ui"**'"'  "*""  •■"  »""  ""«  low. 

All  blooilless  lay  th'  untroddtn  snow. 
And  dark  as  winttr  was  the  flow 
Ot  Iser,  rolling  rapiilly. 

'  But  Linden  taw  another  sight 
When  the  drum  beat  at  dead  of  night, 
Commandmg  fires  of  death  to  lighf 
The  darkness  of  her  scenery. 

'  By  torch  and  trumpet  fast  arrayM 
Each  horseman  drew  his  battle  blade 
An.l  furious  eveiy  charger  neigh 'd. 
To  jom  the  dreadful  revelry. 

'  Then  shook  the  hill,  with  thunder  riv-n. 
Then  rush  d  the  steed  to  battle  .Irivn, 
And  louder  than  the  bolts  of  hea/n 
Far  flash  d  the  red  artillery. 

•  But  redder  yet  that  light  shall  glow 
On  Linden's  hills  of  stained  snow 
Anil  bloodier  yet  the  torrent  flow 
Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly. 

•Tis  morn,  but  scane  yon  level  ,un 
Can  pierce  the  war-clouds,  rolling"  dun 
Where  funous  Frank  and  (iety  Hun       ' 
Shout  in  their  sulph'rous  canopy. 

'The  combat  deepens.     On,  ye  brave, 
Who  rush  to  glory,  or  the  grave  ' 
W.r..^Mi,nieh  I  all  thy  banners  wave  i 
And  ch.irge  with  all  thy  chivalry  i 


Ii  not  this  word,  which  occurs  in  the  la.t  linr  h„, ~,  7. T 

insfnce  of  that  repetition,  which  „e  so  often  m"  ct  w  tf  ^  'the"""  "  '^'""^  '" 
ticgant  writers?  "°  '"  '"'  "">'<  correct  am! 
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'  Few,  few  shall  part  where  many  meet  I 
The  snow  shall  be  their  winding-sheet, 
And  every  turf  beneath  their  feet 
Shall  be  a  soldier's  sepulchre.' 

Mr.  Campbell's  prose-criticisms  on  contemporary  and  other  poets 
(which  have  appeared  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine)  are  in  a  style 
at  once  chaste,  temperate,  guarded,  and  just. 

Mr.  Crabbe  presents  an  entire  contrast  to  Mr.  Campbell : — The 
one  is  the  most  ambitious  and  aspiring  of  living  poets,  the  other  the 
most  humble  and  prosaic.     If  the  jioetry  of  the  one  is  like  the  arch 
of  the  rainbow,  spanning  and  adorning  the  earth,  that  of  the  other  is 
like  a  dull,  leaden  cloud  hanging  over  it.     Mr.  Crabbe's  style  might 
be  cited  as  an  answer  to  Audrey's  question — '  Is  poetry  a  true  thing  ? ' 
There  are  here  no  ornaments,  no  flights  of  fancy    no  illusions  of 
sentiment,  no  tinsel  of  words.     His  song  is  one  sad  reality,  one 
unraised,  unvaried  note  of  unavailing  woe.     Literal   fidelity  sc    es 
him  in  the  place  of  invention  ;  he  assumes  importance  by  a  number  of 
petty  details  ;  he  rivets  attention  by  being  tedious.     He  not  only 
deals  in  incessant  matters  of  fact,  but  in  matters  of  fact  of  the  most 
familiar,  the  least  animating,  and  the  most  unpleasant  kind ;  but  he 
relies  for  the  effect  of  novelty  on  the  microscopic  minuteness  with 
WTiich  he  dissects  the  most  trivial  objects — and  for  the  interest  he 
excites,  on  the  unshrinking  determination  with  which  he  handles  the 
most  painful.     His  poetry  has  an  official  and  professional  air.     He  is 
called  in  to  cases  of  difficult  births,  of  fractured  limbs,  or  breaches  of 
the  peace ;  and  makes  out  a  parochial  list  of  accidents  and  offences. 
He  takes  the  most  trite,  the  most  gross  and  obvious  and  revolting  part 
of  nature,  for  the  subject  of  his  elaborate  descriptions ;  but  it  is  Nature 
still,  and  Nature  is  a  great  and  mighty  Goidess !     It  is  well  for  the 
Reverend  Author  that  it  is  so.      Individuality  is,  in  his  theory,  the 
only  definition    of  poetry.      Whatever  is,    he    hitches    into    rhyme. 
Whoever  makes  an  exact  image  of  any  thing  on  the  earth,  however 
deformed  or  insignificant,  according  to  him,  must  succeed — and  he 
himself  has  succeeded.     Mr.  Crabbe  is  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
admired  of  our  living  authors.     That  he  is  so,  can  be  accounted  for 
on  no  other  principle  than  the  strong  ties  that  bind  us  to  the  world 
about  us,  and  our  involuntary  yearnings  after  whatever  in  any  manner 
powerfully  and  directly  reminds  us  of  it.     His  Muse  is  not  one  of  tlx 
Daughttri  of  Memory,  but  the  old  toothless,  mumbling,  dame  herself, 
doling  out  the  gossip  and  scandal  of  the  neighbourhood,  recounting 
loliJem  verbis  el  Uteris,  what  happens  in  every  place  of  the  kingdom 
every  hour  in  the  year,  and  fastening  always  on  the  worst  as  the  most 
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palatable  morals.  But  .he  i.  a  circumsuntial  old  lady,  con.mm.i- 
.nX,'""''  °"''  '""",?  "°">'"«  '°  ">'  imagination,  ha/ping  on  X 
.dratical.  br.ng.ng  us  acquainted  with  persons  and  thing,  just  as  they 

Itr-fl-J^  Crabbe.  Helicon  .s  choked  up  with  weeds  and  corruption: 
of  Wf  of  hot  ^™'".''«'^™.'  "  «■"«•  -  ^heerfiil  sound :  no  flower 
withtri  ^'  °'  '^^  'P"°§  "P  ""  "•  "  ">*y  bloom  only  to 

wither  .n  a  moment.  Our  poet's  verse  does  not  put  a  spirit  of  youth 
n  every  th.ng  but  a  spirit  of  fear,  despondency,  and  decay  Vt  fs  not 
an  e^ctnc  spark  to  k.ndle  or  expand,  but  acts  like  the  torpedo'  ouch 
to  deaden  or  contract.  It  lends  no  dazzling  tints  to  fancy,  it  aids  no 
oothing  feelmgs  in  the  heart,  it  gladdens  no  prospect,  it  st[rs"o  w  sh 
m  .u  vew.he  current  of  life  runs  slow.  dull.  cold,  dispirited,  half 
under  ground,  muddy,  and  clogged  with  all  creeping  things.  The 
world  ..  one  vast  inlirniary;  the  hill  of  Parnassu.  i.  a  penitentiary  of 
whu:h  our  author  i»tl.e  overseer:  to  read  him  is  a  pLance  yet  we 
H,.n  /■    ^'•p"''^^;  "  ""■"  be  confessed,  is  a  repulsiv^  rrit« 

n^ce'itv"' He°n?™  """"l  '"  '=°"""°''"-'.'  -<*  -akes  a  virtue  of 
necess.ty  He  puts  us  out  of  conceit  with  thi.  world,  which  perhaps 
a  severe  divine  shouU  do  ,  yet  does  not.  as  a  charitable  div  neCht 
point  to  another.  His  morbid  feelings  droop  and  cling  to  the  earth 
grovel  where  they  should  soar;  and  throw  a  dead  weL,°  on  every 
aspiration  of  the  soul  after  the  good  or  beautiful.  By  degrees  we 
submit,  and  are  reconciled  to  our  fate,  like  patients  to  the  pf  s  ian 
or  pr..oners  .n  the  condemned  cell.  We  eVn  only  explain  his  bv 
aayng,  as  we  said  before,  that  Mr.  Crabbe  give.  u.  Jne  part  of  nature'^ 
the  mean  the  l.ttle,  the  disgusting,  the  distressing  ;  that  he  does  this 
thoroughly  and  l.ke  a  master,  and  we  forgive  all  the  rest. 

Mr.  Crabbe.  first  poems  were  published  so  long  ago  as  the  year 
1^1  d^^d      Th'"'''  •''  Probation  of  Dr.  Johnson  only  a  littlelefo 
he  died.     This  was  a  testimony  from  an  enemy;  for  Dr.  Johnson 

StUl  T::"  '^""  °^  ">'  "-"P''  '"  «y'^  "  ""-•-  in  descrijtir 
St.ll  he  wa.  an  acute,  strong-minded  man,  and  could  see  truth  when" 

f'bir'The"'     ""•  -'^^^ 'i'™".8\'be  mist  of  his  prejudice,  Id  h 
dH  „„;   J''"^  *".,f">«b"^g  'n  Mr.  Crabbe's  intricate  points  that 

hi  knew  :  •  '°  i!"  "/i"'*  *"''  '*•*  ^°'""''  P'-^blind  vS^on  ;  and 
he  knew  quite  enough  of  the  petty  ills  of  life  to  judge  of  the  merit  of 

hiZT  H^"':;'''"""''  """'«''  '''  ''™-'f  choJto^slur  them  ove  in 
poem  of  the  r.l/ag,  wa.  recommended  to  the  notice  of  Dr.  Johnson 
by  bir  Joshua  Reynolds ;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  Us.e  fbr 
that  sort  of  poetry,  which  leans  for  .upport  on  the  truth  and  fi7eli°y 
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of  its  imitations  of  nature,  began  to  display  itself  much  about  that  time, 
and,  in  a  good  measure,  in  consequence  of  the  direction  of  the  public 
taste  to  the  subject  of  painting.  Book-learning,  the  accumulation  of 
wordy  common-places,  the  gaudy  pretensions  of  poetical  fiction,  had 
enfeebled  and  perverted  our  eye  for  nature.  The  study  of  the  fine 
arts,  which  came  into  fashion  about  forty  years  ago,  and  was  then 
first  considered  as  a  polite  accomplishment,  would  "*nd  imperceptibly 
to  restore  it.  Painting  is  essentially  an  imitative  art ;  it  cannot 
subsist  for  a  moment  on  empty  generalities :  the  critic,  therefore,  who 
liad  been  used  to  this  sort  of  substantial  entertainment,  would  be 
disposed  to  read  poetry  with  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur,  would  be 
little  captivated  with  smooth,  polished,  unmeaning  periods,  and  would 
turn  with  double  eagerness  ani  relish  to  the  force  and  precision  of 
individual  details,  transferred,  an  it  were,  to  the  page  from  the  canvas. 
Thus  an  admirer  of  Teniers  or  Hobbima  might  think  little  of  the 
pastoral  sketches  of  Pope  or  Goldsmith ;  even  Thomson  describes 
not  so  much  the  naked  object  as  what  he  sees  in  his  mind*s  eye, 
surrounded  and  glowing  with  the  mild,  bland,  genial  vapours  of  his 
brain : — but  the  adept  in  Dutch  interiors,  hovels,  and  pig-styes  must 
find  in  Mr.  Crabbe  a  man  after  his  own  heart.  He  is  the  very  thing 
itself;  he  paints  in  words,  instead  of  colours:  there  is  no  other 
difference.  As  Mr.  Crabbe  is  not  a  painter,  only  because  he  does  not 
use  a  brush  and  colours,  so  he  is  for  the  mcr>t  part  a  poet,  only 
because  he  writes  in  lines  of  ten  syllables.  All  the  rest  might  be 
found  in  a  newspaper,  an  old  magazine,  or  a  county-register.  Our 
author  is  himself  a  little  jealous  of  the  prudish  fidelity  of  his  homely 
Muse,  and  tries  to  justify  himself  by  precedents.     He  brings  as  a 

Parallel  instance  of  merely  literal  description,  Pope's  lines  on  the  gay 
)uke  of  Buckingham,  beginning  '  In  the  worst  inn's  worst  room  see 
Villiers  lies ! '  But  surely  nothing  can  be  more  dissimilar.  Pope 
describes  what  is  striking,  Crabbe  would  have  described  merely  what 
was  there.  The  objects  in  Pope  stand  out  to  the  fancy  from  the 
mixture  of  the  mean  with  the  gaudy,  from  the  contrast  of  the  scene  and 
the  character.  There  is  an  appeal  to  the  imagination  ;  you  see  what 
is  passini;  in  a  poetical  point  of  view.  In  Crabbe  there  is  no  foil,  no 
contrast,  no  impulse  given  to  the  mind.  It  is  all  on  a  level  and  of  a 
piece.  In  fact,  there  is  so  little  connection  between  the  subject- 
matter  of  Mr.  Crabbe's  lines  and  the  ornament  of  rhyme  which  is 
tacked  to  them,  that  many  of  his  verses  read  like  serious  burlesque, 
and  the  parodies  which  have  been  made  upon  them  are  hardly  so 
quaint  as  the  originals. 

Mr.  Crabbe's  great  fault  is  certainly  that  he  is  a  sickly,  a  querulous, 
a  uniformly  dissatisfied  poet.     He  sings  the  country ;    and  he  sings 
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it  in  a  jjitiful  tone.  He  chooses  thij  subject  only  to  take  the  charm 
out  of  it,  and  to  dispel  the  illusion,  the  glory,  and  the  dream,  which 
had  hovered  over  it  in  golden  verse  from  Theocritus  to  Cowper. 
He  sets  out  with  professing  to  overturn  the  theory  which  had 
hallowed  a  shepherd's  life,  and  made  the  names  of  grove  and  valley 
music  to  our  ears,  in  order  to  give  us  truth  in  its  stead  ;  but  why 
not  lay  aside  the  fool's  cap  and  bells  at  once .'  Why  not  insist  on 
the  unwelcome  reality  in  plain  prose  ?  If  our  author  is  a  poet,  why 
trouble  himself  with  statistics  ?  If  he  is  a  statistic  writer,  why  set 
his  ill  news  to  harsh  and  grating  verse  ?  The  philosopher  in  paint- 
ing the  dark  side  of  human  nature  may  have  reason  on  his  side,  and 
a  moral  lesson  or  remedy  in  view.  The  tragic  poet,  who  shows 
the  rad  vicissitudes  of  things  and  the  disappointments  of  the  passions, 
at  least  strengthens  our  yearnings  after  imaginary  good,  and  lends 
wings  to  our  desires,  by  which  we,  '  at  one  bound,  high  overleap  all 
bound '  of  actual  suffering.  But  Mr.  Crabbe  docs  neither.  He 
gives  us  discoloured  paintings  of  life  ;  helpless,  repining,  uni)rofitable, 
unedifying  distress.  He  is  not  a  philosopher,  but  a  sophist,  a 
misanthrope  in  verse  ;  a  namby-pamby  Mandeville,  a  Malthus  turned 
metrical  romancer.  He  professes  historical  fidelity;  but  his  vein 
is  not  dramatic ;  nor  does  he  give  us  the  pros  and  com  of  that 
versatile  gipsey.  Nature.  He  does  not  indulge  his  fancy  or 
sympathise  with  us,  or  tell  us  how  the  poor  feel  j  but  how  he  should 
feel  in  their  situation,  which  we  do  not  want  to  know.  He  does 
not  weave  the  web  of  their  lives  of  a  mingled  yarn,  good  and  ill 
together,  but  clothes  them  all  in  the  same  dingy  linsey-woolsey,  or 
tinges  them  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy.  He  blocks  out 
all  possibility  of  good,  cancels  the  hope,  or  even  the  wish  for  it  as 
a  weakness!  checkmates  Tityrus  and  Virgil  at  the  game  of 
pastoral  cross-purposes,  disables  all  his  adversary's  white  pieces,  and 
leaves  none  but  black  ones  on  the  board.  The  situation  of  a 
country  clergyman  is  not  necessarily  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  Muse.  He  is  set  down,  perhaps,  as  he  thinks,  in  a  small 
curacy  for  life,  and  he  takes  his  revenge  by  imprisoning  the  reader's 
imagination  in  luckless  verse.  Shut  out  from  social  converse,  from 
learned  colleges  and  halls,  where  he  passed  his  youth,  he  has  no 
cordial  fellow-feeling  with  the  unlettered  manners  of  the  Village  or 
the  Borough ;  and  he  describes  hit  neighbours  as  more  uncomfortable 
and  discontented  than  himself.  All  this  while  he  dedicates 
successive  volumes  to  rising  generations  of  noble  patrons;  and 
while  he  desolates  a  line  of  coast  with  tterile,  blighting  lines,  the 
only  leaf  of  his  books  where  honour,  beauty,  worth,  or  pleasure 
bloom,  is  that  inscribed  to  the  Rutland  family  I     We  might  adduce 
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instances  of  what  we  have  said  from  every  page  of  hii  works:  let 
one  suffice — 

'  Thus  by  himstlf  compelled  to  live  each  day. 

To  wait  for  certain  hours  the  tide's  delay  ; 

At  the  same  times  the  same  dull  views  to  see, 

The  bounding  mareh-bank  and  the  blighted  tree; 

The  water  only  when  the  tides  were  high. 

When  low,  the  mud  half-coveted  and  half  dry ; 

The  sun-burnt  tar  that  blisters  on  the  planks, 

And  bank-side  stakes  in  their  uneven  ranks ; 

Heaps  of  entangled  weeds  that  slowly  float, 

As  the  tide  rolls  by  the  impeded  boat. 

\yhen  tides  were  neap,  and  in  the  sultry  day, 

Through  the  tall  bounding  mud-banks  madi  their  way, 

\Vhich  on  each  side  rose  swelling,  and  below 

The  (lark  warm  flood  ran  silently  and  slow ; 

There  anchoring,  Peter  chose  from  man  to  liiHe, 

There  hang  his  head,  and  view  the  lazy  tide 

In  its  hot  slimy  channel  slowly  glide; 

Where  the  small  eels,  that  left  the  deeper  way 
For  the  warm  shore,  within  the  shallows  pl:iy; 

Where  gaping  muscles,  left  upon  the  mud. 

Slope  their  slow  passage  to  the  falPn  flood  : 

Here  dull  and  hopeless  he  "d  lie  down  and  trace 

How  side-long  crabs  had  crawled  their  crooked  race  • 

Or  sadly  listen  to  the  tuneless  cry 

Of  fishing  gull  or  clanging  golden-eye ; 

What  time  the  sea-birds  to  the  marsh  would  come. 

And  the  loud  bittern,  from  the  bull-rush  home. 

Gave  from  the  salt-ditch-side  the  bellowing  boom  : 

He  nursed  the  feelings  these  dull  scenes  produce 

And  loved  to  stop  beside  the  opening  sluice ; 

Where  the  small  stream,  confined  in  narrow  bound, 

Ran  with  a  dull,  unvaried,  saddening  sound ; 

Where  all,  presented  to  the  eye  or  ear. 

Oppressed  the  soul  with  misery,  grief,  and  tear.' 

This  is  an  exact  facimiU  of  some  of  the  most  unlovely  parts  o< 
the  creation.  Indeed  the  whole  of  Mr.  Crabbe's  Soreugi,  from 
which  the  above  passage  is  taken,  is  done  so  to  the  life,  that  it  sc.nis 
almost  like  some  sea-monster,  crawled  out  of  the  neighbouring  slir.ie 
and  harbouring  a  breed  of  strange  vermin,  with  a  strong  local  scent 
of  tar  and  bulge-water.  Mr.  Crabbe's  Taks  are  more  readable  than 
his  J'oenu;  but  in  proportion  as  the  interest  increases,  they  become 
more  oppressive.  They  turn,  one  and  all,  upon  the  same  sort  of 
teazing,   helpless,   mechanical,  unimaginative   distress  j—and  though 
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it  it  not  ea«y  to  lay  them  down,  yuu  nerer  wish  to  take  them  up 
again.  Still  in  this  way,  they  are  highly  finished,  striking,  and 
original  portraits,  worked  out  with  an  eye  to  nature,  and  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  small  and  intricate  folds  of  tae  human  heart. 
Some  of  the  best  are  the  Confidant,  the  story  of  Silly  Shore,  the 
Toung  Poet,  the  Painter.  The  episode  of  Phabt  Dawion  in  the 
l^illage,  is  one  of  the  most  tender  and  pensive  ;  and  the  character 
jf  the  methodist  parson  who  persecutes  the  sailor's  widow  with  his 
godly,  selfish  love  is  one  of  the  most  profound.  In  a  word,  if 
Mr.  Crabbe's  writings  do  not  add  greatly  to  the  store  of  entertaining 
and  delightful  fiction,  yet  they  will  remain,  'as  a  thorn  in  the  side 
of  poetry,'  perhaps  for  a  century  to  come ! 
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'  Or  winglet  of  the  fairy  humming-bird, 
Like  atoms  of  the  rainbow  fluttering  round.* 

Campiell. 
The  lines  placed  at  the  head  of  this  sketch,  from  a  contemporary 
writer,  appear  to  us  very  descriptive  of  Mr.  Moore's  poetry.  His 
verse  is  like  a  shower  of  beauty ;  a  dance  of  images ;  a  stream  of 
music ;  or  like  the  spray  of  the  water-fall,  tinged  by  the  morning- 
beam  with  rosy  light.  The  characteristic  distinction  of  our  author's 
style  is  this  continuous  and  incessant  flow  of  voluptuous  thoughts  and 
shining  allusions.  He  ought  to  write  with  a  crystal  pen  on  silver 
paper.  His  subject  is  set  off  by  a  dazzling  veil  of  poetic  diction, 
like  a  wreath  of  flowers  gemmed  /ith  innumerous  dew-drops,  that 
weep,  tremble,  and  glitter  in  iiqui  softness  and  pearly  light,  while 
the  song  of  birds  ravishes  the  ear,  and  hnguid  odours  breathe  around, 
and  Aurora  opens  Heaven's  smiling  portals,  Peris  and  nymjjhs  peep 
through  the  golden  glades,  and  an  Angel's  wing  glances  over  the 
glossy  scene. 

'  No  dainty  flower  or  herb  that  grows  on  ground, 
No  arboret  with  painted  blossoms  drest, 
And  smelling  sweet,  but  there  it  might  be  found 
To  bud  out  fair,  and  its  sweet  smells  throw  all  around. 

'  No  tree,  whose  branches  did  not  bravely  spring ; 
No  branch,  whereon  a  fine  bird  did  not  sit ; 
No  bird,  but  did  her  shrill  notes  sweetly  sing  ; 
No  song,  but  did  contain  a  lovely  dit : 
Trees,  branches,  birds,  and  songs  were  framed  fit 
For  to  allure  frail  minds  to  careless  ease.'  .  . 
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Mr.    Campbeir«   imagination  i>  fastidious  and    select;    and   hence, 
though   we  meet  with   more  exquisite   beauties  in  his  writings,  we 
meet  with  them  more  rarely:    there  is  comparatively  a  dearth  o( 
ornament.     But  Mr.    Moore's  strictest  economy   is    'wasteful    and 
superfluous  excess ' :  he  U  always  liberal,  and  never  at  a  loss ;  for 
sooner  than  not  stimulate  and  delight  the  reader,  he  is  willing  to  be 
Uwdry,  or  superficial,  or  common-place.     His   Muse  must   be  fine 
at  any  rate,  though  she  should  paint,  and  wear  cast-ofl^  decorations. 
Rather  than  havt  any  lack  of  excitement,  he  repeats  himself;  and 
'Eden,  and    Eblis,  and    cherub-smiles'   fill    up   the   pauses  of  the 
sentiment    with    a   sickly    monotony.— It   has   been    too   much  our 
author  s  object  to  pander  to  the  artificial  taste  of  the  age ;  and  his 
productions,  however  brilliant  and  agreeable,  are  in  consequence  some- 
what meretricious  and  effeminate.     It  was  thought  formerly  enough  to 
have  an  occasionally  fine  passage  in  the  progress  of  a  story  or  a  poem, 
and  an  occasionally  striking  image  or  expression  in  a  fine  passage  or 
description.     But  this  style,  it  seems,  was  to  be  exploded  as  rude, 
Gothic,  meagre,  and  dry.     Now  all  must  be  raised  to  the  same 
tantalising  and   preposterous  level.      There  must   be    no  pause,  no 
interval,  no  repose,  no  gradation.      Simplicity  and  truth   yield  up 
the  palm  to  affectation  and  grimace.     The  craving  of  the  public 
mmd  after  novelty  and  effect  is  a  false  and  uneasy  appetite  that  must 
be  pampered  with   fine  words  at  every  step— we  must  be  tickled 
with  sound,  startled  with  show,  and   relieved   by  the  importunate, 
uninterrupted  display  of  fancy  and  verbal  tinsel  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  fatigue  of  thought  or  shock  of  feeling.      A  poem  is  to 
resemble  an  exhibition  of  fire-works,  with  a  continual  explosion  of 
quaint  figures  and  devices,  flash   after  flash,  that    surprise   for   the 
moment,  and  leave  no  trace  of  light  or  warmth  behind  them.     Or 
modem  poetry  in  its  retrograde  progress  comes  at  last  to  be  con- 
structed on  the  principles  of  the  modern  Opera,  where  an  attempt 
18   made   to   gratify   every  sense   at   every   instant,  and  where  the 
understandin;;  alone  is  insulted  and  the  heart  mocked.     It  is  in  this 
view  only  that  we  can  discover  that  Mr.  Moore's  poetry  is  vitiated 
or  immoral,— it  seduces  the  taste  and  enervates  the  imagination.     It 
creates  a  false  standard  of  reference,  and  inverts  or  decompounds  the 
natural  order  of  association,  in  which  objects  strike  the  thoughts  and 
feelings.     His  is  the  poetry  of  the  bath,  of  the  toilette,  of  the  saloon, 
of  the  fashionable  world ;  not  the  poetry  of  nature,  of  the  heart,  or 
of  human  life.     He  stunts  and  enfeebles  equally  the  growth  of  the 
imagination  and  the  affections,  by  not  taking  the  seed  of  poetry  and 
sowing  it  in  the  ground  of  truth,  and  letting  it  expand  in  the  dew 
and  rain,  and  shoot  up  to  heaven, 
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'  And  spread  iti  iwect  leaves  to  the  air, 
Or  dedicate  it<  beauty  to  the  sun,'— 

instead   of  which    he   anticipate!   and    defeats   his  own   object,   by 
plucking  flowers  and   blossoms  from  the  stem,  and  setting  them  m 
the  ground  of  idleness  and  folly— or  in  the  cap  of  his  own  vanity, 
where  they  soon  wither  and  disappear,  'dying  or  ere  they  sicken!' 
This  is  but  a  sort    of  child's  play,  a  short-sighted  ambition.     In 
Milton  we  meet  with  many  prosaic  lines,  either  because  the  subject 
does  not  require  raising  or  because  they  are  necessary  to  connect  the 
story,  or  serve  as  a  relief  to  other   passages— there  is  not  such  a 
thing  to  be  found  in  all  Mr.  Moore's  writings.     His  volumes  present 
us  with  '  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectar'd  sweets  '—but  we  cannot  add— 
'  where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns.'     He  indeed  cloys  witli  sweetness ; 
he  obscures   with    splendour ;    he   fatigues   with   gaiety.       We   are 
stifled  on  beds  of  roses — we  literally  lie   '  on  the  rack  of  restless 
■ccstacy.'     His  flowery  fancy  'looks  so  fair  and  smells  so  sweet, 
that  the  sense  aches  at  it.'     His  verse  droops  and  languishes  under  a 
load  of  beauty,  like  a  bough  laden  with  fruit.     His  gorgeous  style  is 
like  'another  morn  risen  on  mid-noon.'     There  is  no  passage  that 
IS  not  made  up  of  blushing  lines,  no  line  that  is  not  enriched  with  a 
sparkling  metaphor,  no  image  that  is  left  unadorned    vith  a  double 
epithet— all  his  verbs,  nouns,  adjectives,  are  equally  glossy,  smooth, 
and  beautiful.     Every  stanza  is  transparent  with  light,  perfumed  with 
odours,  floating  in  liquid  harmony,  melting  in  luxurious,  evanescent 
delights.     His  Muse  is  never  contented  with  an  offering  from  one 
sense  alone,  but  brings  another  rifled  charm  to  match  it,  and  revels  in 
a  fairy  round  of  pleasure.     The  interest  is  not  dramatic,  but  melo- 
dramatic—it is  a  mixture  of  painting,   poetry,  and  music,  of  the 
natural  and  preternatural,  of  obvious  sent'.ment  and  romantic  costume. 
A  rose  is  a  Gul,  a  nightingale  a  Bulbul.     We  might  fancy  ourselves 
in  an  eastern  harem,  amidst  Ottomans,  and  ottc  of  roses,  and  veils 
and  spangles,  and  marble  pillars,  and  cool  fountains,  and  Arab  maids 
and  Genii,  and  magicians,  and  Peris,  and  cherubs,  and  what  not .' 
Mr.  Moore  has  a  little  misuken  the  art  of  poetry  for  the  cosmetic  an. 
He  does  not  compose  an  historic  group,  or  work  out  a  single  figure  j 
but  throws  a  variety  of  elementary  sensations,  of  vivid  impressions 
together,  and  calls  it  a  description.     He  makes  out  an  inventory  of 
beauty— the  smile  on  the  lips,  the  dimple  on  the  cheeks,  item,  golden 
locks,  item,  a  pair  of  blue  wings,  item,  a  silver  sound,  with  breathing 
fragrance  and  radiant  light,  and  thinks  it  a  character  or  a  story.     He 
geta  together  a  number  of  fine  things  and  fine  names,  and  thinks  tliat, 
flung  on  heaps,  they  make  up  a  fine  poem.    This  dissipated,  fulsome, 
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fhi"'^:/'?*"''"''"'^'?'*  ry  '""•«'  »  ">«  levity  and  languor  of 
the  W«r,  or  might  hare  been  adapted  to  the  Pavilion,  of  royalty 

fa.Ln    f^-?      of  the  ancient.,  <  '.i,  not  cla.sieal  lore ' nor  the 

or  Po«  Jt      • "'  ^''~'="'""'  °r  A'""~°'  <"  Virgil,  or  Ariorto 
or  i-ope,  or  Byron,  or  any  great  writer  among  the  livine  or  the  dead 

fe.hionVl7'^°^°"  ^"«""'  Anacreontand  it  i.'(or  w  .)"  e 

'  Now,  upon  Syria",  land  of  rose. 
Softly  the  light  of  eve  reposes, 
And,  like  a  glory,  the  broad  sun 
Hangs  over  sainted  Lebanon  j 
Whose  head  in  wintry  grandeur  towers. 

And  whitens  with  eternal  sleet, 
While  summer,  in  a  vale  of  flowers. 
Is  sleeping  rosy  at  hi.  feet. 

'To  one  who  look'd  from  upper  air 

O'er  all  the  enchanted  regions  there. 

How  beauteous  must  have  been  the  gl  .w. 

The  life,  the  sparkling  from  below  ! 

Fair  gardens,  shining  streams,  with  ranks 

Ot  golden  melons  on  their  banks. 

More  golden  where  the  sun-light  falls  — 

Gay  lizards,  glittering  on  the  walls 

Of  niin'd  shrines,  busy  and  bright 

As  they  were  all  alive  with  light  ;— 

And,  yet  more  splendid,  numerous  flocks 

Ot  pigeons,  settling  on  the  rocks, 

With  their  rich  restless  wings,  that  gleam 

V  anously  in  the  crimson  beam 

H  the  warm  west,— as  if  inlaid 
ith  brilliants  from  the  mine,  or  made 
tearless  rainbows,  such  a.  span 

J  ne'  unclouded  skies  of  Peristan  ! 
And  then,  the  mingling  sounds  that  come, 
ut  shepherd's  ancient  reed,  with  hum 
Of  the  wild  bees  of  Palestine, 

Banquetting  through  the  Howery  vales  — 
And,  Jordan,  those  sweet  banks  of  thine. 
And  woods,  so  full  ot  nightingales  ! " 

The  following    line,  are   the  very  perfection  of  Delia  Cruscan 
.entiment.  and  affected  orientali.n  0/ .t^le.     The  Peri  eidSm.  on 
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finding  that  old  taliiman  and  hackneyed  poetical  machine,  'a  pvoiteai 

'  J"y.  joy  for  ever !  my  ia»k  is  done— 
The  gates  are  pass'd,  and  Heaven  is  >von  ! 
Oh  !  am  I  not  happy  >     I  am,  I  am— 

To  thee,  sweet  Eden  !  howr  dark  and  sad 
Are  the  diamond  turrets  of  bhadukiani. 

And  the  fragrant  bowers  of  Amberabad." 

There  is  in  all  thi.  a  play  of  fancy,  a  glitter  of  words,  a  shallowness 
ot  thought,  and  a  want  of  truth  and  solidity  that  is  wonderful,  and 
that  nothing  but  the  heedless,  rapid  glide  of  the  verse  could  render 

tolerable ; it  seems  that  the  poet,  as  well  as  the  lover, 

'  May  bestride  the  Gossamer, 

Tliat  wantons  in  the  idle,  summer  air. 

And  yet  not  fall,  so  light  is  vanity  ! " 

Mr.  Moore  ought  not  to  contend  with  serious  difficulties  or  with 
entire  subjects.      He  can  write  verses,  not  a  poem.     There  is  no 
principle  of  massing  or  of  continuity   in   his  productions— neither 
height  nor  breadth  nor  depth  of  capacity.      Tiiere   is  no  truth  of  f 
representatimi,  no  strong  internal  feeling— but  a  continual  flutter  ana  ' 
display  of  affected  airs  and  graces,  like  a  finished  coquette,  who  hides 
the  want  of  symmetry  by  extravagance  of  dress,  and  the  want  of 
passion  by  flippant  forwardness  and  unmeaning  sentimentality.     All 
is  flimsy,  all  is  florid  to  excess.     His  imagination  may  dally  with 
insect  beauties,  with  Rosicrucian  spells;  may  describe  a  butterfly's 
wing,  a  flower-pot,  a  fan :  but  it  should  not  attempt  to  span  the  "rcat 
outlines  of  nature,  or  keep  pace  with  the  sounding  march  of  evt-nts, 
or  grapple  with  the  strong  fibres  of  the  human  heart.     The  great 
becomes  turgid  in  his  hands,  the  pathetic  insipid.     If  Mr.  Moore  were 
to  describe  the  heights  of  Chimboraco,  instead  of  the  loneliness,  the 
vastness  and  the  shadowy  might,  he  would  only  think  of  adorning  it 
with   roseate   tints,   like  a    strawberryice,  and   would    transform    a 
magician  s   fortress  in  the   Himmalaya  (stripped   of  its  mysterious 
gloom  ard  frowning  horrora)  into  a  jewellerS  toy,  to  be  set  upon  a 
lady  s  toilette.     In  proof  of  this,  see  above  '  the  diamond  turrets  of 
bhadukiam,   &c.     The  description  of  Mokanna  in  the  fight,  though 
It  has  spirit  and  grandeur  of  effect,  has  still  a  great  alloy  of  the  mock- 
heroic  in  It.     The  route  of  blood  and  death,  which  is  otherwise  well 
marked,  is  infested  with  a  swarm  of '  fire-fly  '  fancies. 
'  In  vain  Mokanna,  'midst  the  general  flight, 
Stands,  like  the  red  moon,  in  some  stormy  night, 
Among  the  fugitive  clouds,  that  hurrying  by. 
Leave  only  her  unshaken  in  the  sky.' 
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»  ^not  red,  and  that  >he  tern,  to  hurry  by  the  clouds,  not  they  by 
The  description  of  the  warrior's  youthful  adrersary, 

....       — — '  Whose  cominK  leeirs 
A  Irght,  a  glory,  such  as  breaCs  In  dreams • 

is  fantastic  and  enervated-a  field  of  battle  ha.  nothing  to  do  with 
dreams : -and  again,  the  two  lines  immediately  after, 

'And  every  sword,  true  as  oer  billows  dim 
The  needle  tracks  the  load-sta.,  following  him  — 

/;««)»r"  ''""  °^  '"'S""""'  ingenuity  and  scientific  mi^„i„„. 
We  cannot  except  the  Irisi  AftlodU.  from  the  same  censure.  If 
hese  national  air.  do  indeed  express  the  soul  of  impassioned  7eelin£ 
.n  hi.  countrymen,  the  case  of  freland  is  hopeless.  If  these  3 
nesse,  pas.  for  patriotism,  if  a  country  can  heave  from  iu  he"  t  We 
only  the«  vapid,  varnished  sentime/t,.  lip-deep,  and  I "  U.  tear  of 
blood  evaporate  in  an  empty  conceit,  let  it  be  governed  as  it  has^n 

'  In  the  manner  of  Ackermann's  dresses  for  May." 

Hi.  light,  agreeable,  polished  style  pierces  through  the  body  o«-the 
court-hit.  off  .he  faded   graces  of'-an  Adonif  of  fif^^  i'h 

^L,T^  °^^,'?'°V'"   ''"°"'°"'   '"'"'  ■"'■"'<=•  «he  grimace  of 
affectation  and  folly,  shows  up  the  littleness  of  the  great,  and  ^ears 

^  Compare  hit  songs  with  Burni't. 

'  There  was  a  little  man,  and  he  had  a  little  foul. 
Parody  on  ""'  ''""''  *°"''  '"  "'  "'>'•'  •^^• 

question  at  the  close  of  the  SeM,o„  add  ".lid"-.  e^^^L' °  PWfn'P  ■■> 

Prinee  Regent  on  a  biU  that  h^^^t^dlLTt^®''"  "X    '1'°''  '°  **' 
error,  were  to  justify  them.  I»»aeo— «  it  to  repeat  and  iniist  upon  our 
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broildl'""  "^  "«""'"  *!«''  '«  glittering  point  u  with  a  diamond 

'In  choosine  songs  tht  Rtgent  njmfrt, 
"  Had  I  a  heart  tor  falwhood  fram'd  :  " 
While  gentle  Hertford  begg'd  and  pray'd 
For  "  Yonng  I  am,  and  wre  afraid." ' 

Nothing  in  Pope  or  Prior  ever  surpaiwd  the  delicate  insinuation  and 
adroit  Mtire  of  these  hnes,  and  hundredi  more  of  our  author's  com- 
position. We  wish  he  would  not  take  pains  to  make  us  think  of 
them  with  less  pleasure  than  formerly.— The  '  Fudge  Family '  i.  in 
the  ume  spirit,  but  with  a  little  falling-off.  There  is  too  grcM 
a  mixture  of  undisguised  Jacobinism  and  fashionable  ilanx.  The 
'divine  Fanny  Bras'  and  'the  mounuins  a  la  Russe'  figure  in  some- 
what quaintly  with  Buonaparte  and  the  Bourbons.  The  poet  also 
launches  the  lightning  of  political  indignation ;  but  it  rather  plays 
round  and  illumines  his  own  pen  than  reaches  the  devoted  heads 
at  which  it  IS  aimed  ! 

^\\.  ^°?"  '•  '»  P"'*'*  life  »n  amiable  and  estimable  man.     The 
embellished  and  voluptuous  nyle  of  his  poetry,  his  unpretending  origin, 
and  his  mignm  figure,  soon  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  the  great 
and  hi,  gaiety,  his  wit,  his  good-humour,  and  many  agreeable  accom- 
plishments fixed  him  there,  the  darling  of  his  friends  and  the  idol  of 
fashion.     If  he  IS  no  longer  familiar  with  Royalty  as  with  his  garter, 
the  fault  IS  not  his-his  adherence  to  his  principles  caused  the  separa- 
tion—his  love  of  his  country  was  the  cloud  that  intercepted  the 
sunshine  of  court-favour.    This  is  so  far  well.     Mr.  Moore  vindicates 
his  own  dignity  J    but  the  sense  of  intrinsic  worth,  of  wide-spread 
fame,  and  of  the  intimacy  of  the  great  makes  him  perhaps  a  little  too 
Jastidious  and  exigeani  as  to  the  pretensions  of  others,     ke  has  been 
so  long  accustomed  to  the  society  of  Whig  Lords,  and  so  enchanted 
with  the  smile  of  beauty    nd  fashion,  that  he  really  fancies  hin.sc!*- 
one  of  the  «/,  to  which  i  ,  U  admitted  on  sufferance,  and  tries  very 
unnecessarily  to  keep  others  out  of  it.     He  talks  familiarly  of  works 
that  are  or  are  not  read  '  in  our  circle ' ;  and  seated  smiling  and  at  his 
«se  m  a  coronet-coach,  enlivening  the  owner  by  his  brisk  sallies  and 
Attic  conceits,  is  shocked,  as  l,e  passes,  to  see  a  Peer  of  the  realm 
shake  hand,  with  a  poet.     There  is  a  little  indulgence  of  spleen  and 
envy,  a  little  servility  and  pandering  to  aristocratic  pride  in  this  pro- 
ceeding.    Is  Mr.  Moore  bound  to  advise  a  Noble  Poet  to  get  as  fast 
as  possible  out  of  a  certain  publication,  lest  he  should  not  be  able  to 
give  an  account  at  Holland  or  at  Lansdown  House,  how  hi.  friend 

Lord  a had  associated  himself  with  'lis  friend  L.  H >     I, 

he  afraid  that  the  '  Spirit  of  Monarchy  '  will  eclipse  the  '  Fables  for 
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the  Holy  Alliance'  in  virulence  and  plain  .peaKini?     Or  are  .h, 

k:«1      J        "■      •"•*' Mr.  Moore  insist  on  the  double  claim  ot 

It  I.  Idle  to  think  of  Mtting  bound,  to  the  weakne..  and  illu.ion.  ... 
«;lf-love  a.  long  as  u  is  confined  to  a  man',  own  breaat  •  bu    it  o„U, 

Z:!:!  •"".''  '  •■'"  '"'  !"''''"»  ''-''  '"•  P°*"f"i  hand  that' 
stretched  out  to  save  another  struEglme   with  the  tid,.  „f  ,!;.!  i 

Xi  it?  '''  '^  ""'  ^^  ">•"''  "''™"  '"  '"PPO"  and  ,0 

i„Z^  »•;»"  conclude  the  present  article  with  a  short  notice  of  an 
mdiTidual  who.  .„  the  ct  of  hi=  mind  and  in  political  princ  pie 
bear,  no  very  remote  resemblance  to  the  patriot  and  wit  Lr,poken 
of.  and  on  whose  meriu  we  should  descanVat  greater  Wrbuftha^ 

taults  of  his  style  are  virtues  m  the  individual.     His  natural  eaietv 

uali^of  {.^"m'nf  """7"'  ""  "'^1  "'""''  ^P'""'  »^  "h«  S 
^n^hlL  k  """''.produce  an  immediate  fascination  and  intoxication 
in  those  who  come  in  contact  with  him,  and  carry  off  in  society  hat 
ever  m  his  writings  may  to  some  seem  flat  and  impertinm    ^  From 

ap'ptutld'Vo""''  ""'•""'k"-  ''  """•^"o  Ltt'^'iJ;; 

appreciated.     No  one  ever  «,ught  his  «,eiety  who  did  not  come  away 
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with  «  mi  If  ' ''Tourable  opinion  of  him  :  no  one  vu  ever  diuppointed. 
except  thou  «ho  hid  rmertiined  idle  prejudice!  tgainn  him.  He 
Bometimei  triflet  with  hit  retdcn,  or  tirei  of  i  subject  (from  not 
l»!ing  urged  on  by  the  itimului  of  immediate  lympathy) — but  in  con- 
versation he  ii  all  life  and  anima'ion,  combining  the  »ivacity  of  the 
schoolboy  with  the  resource!  of  the  wit  and  the  tatte  '  f  the  'icholar. 

I'he  perion  <!  character,  the  spontaneoui  impulies,  do  not  appear  to 
e.xcuae  the  author,  unless  you  are  acquainted  with  his  situation  and 
habits— like  some  proud  beauty  who  gives  herself  what  we  think 
s'raiigc  airs  aiH  j;.aiei  under  a  mask,  but  who  is  instantly  forgiven 
v/'    n  si.c  tncwi  her  face.     We  have  said  that  Lord   Byron  is  a 

uiii.nf  coxcomb:  why  should  we  not  lay  that  Mr.  Hunt  is  a 
li.  ,'i;;  'ful  cne:  There  is  certainly  an  exuberance  of  satisfaction  in 
his  niinncr  nhich  is  more  than  the  strict  logical  premises  warrant, 
an  i  wl.ich  dull  aid  phlegmatic  constitutions  know  nothing  of,  and 
cannot  dndcrsund  til)  they  see  it.  Hr  U  '.'■  e  only  poet  or  literary 
man  we  ever  know  who  puts  us  in  n.'u-:  of  .Sir  John  Suckling  or 
Killigiew  or  Carew ;  or  who  un'ed  r.iu-  iruillectual  acquirements 
with  outward  gra.  e  and  natural  p..-.r;^ility.      Mi.  Hunt  ought  to  have 


men  of  letters.     He 

]nd  talked  his  lite 

and  his  Story  of 

•  '■  ■'■■  :  d.     As  it  is,  there 

'  n';-b  [jrcie  and  verse  so 

t  xcepiion,  we  fear,  that 

gentlemen).     His  prose 


been  a  gentleman  born,  and  to  i  .>ve  p.-Kioi  r,i  1 
might  then  have  j>layed,  and  »  u,:.,.  vA  l.iug'ie 
away;  have  written  manly  p'l  c.  ■;  ,:,•  ,■; 
Rimini  would  have  been  praise  bi  M'.  ;  i.c  < 
is  no  man  now  living  who  at  the  s.iiie  >!.:;•  ;>  n 
well,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Soutii.  •,  , . .  t- 
will  be  little  palatable  to  either   of  ilu 

writings,  however,  display  more  consistency  of  principle  thaii  the 
laureate's;  his  verses  more  taste.  We  will  venture  to  oppose  his 
Third  Canto  of  the  Story  of  Rimini  for  classic  elegance  and  natural 
feeling  to  any  equal  number  of  lines  from  Mr.  Southey's  Epics  or 
from  Mr.  Moore's  Lalla  Rookh.  In  a  more  gay  and  conversational 
style  of  writing,  we  think  his  Efistlc  to  Lord  Byron  on  his  going 
abroad,  is  a  masterpiece ; — and  the  Feast  of  the  Poets  has  run  through 
several  editions.  A  light,  familiar  grace,  and  mild  unpretending 
pathos  are  the  characteristics  of  his  more  sportive  or  serious  writings, 
whether  in  poetry  or  prose.  A  tmile  plays  round  the  sparkling 
features  of  the  one ;  a  tear  is  ready  to  start  from  the  thoughtful  gaze 
of  the  other.  He  perhaps  takes  too  little  pains,  and  indulges  in  too 
much  wayward  caprice  in  both.  A  wit  and  a  poet,  Mr.  Hunt  is  .il.in 
distinguished  by  fineness  of  tact  and  sterling  sense  :  he  has  only  been 
a  visionary  in  humanity,  the  fool  of  virtue.  What  then  is  the  draw- 
back to  so  many  shining  qualities,  that  has  made  them  useless,  or 
even  hurtful  to  their  owner  i     Hii  crime  is,  to  have  been  Editor  of 
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wm/  d!,^^„  ),  siioJ  r^nlT  u,  ^"  ""^  Of  o'her  of  these 
«|;all  here  a«e™p.^/X*^„C"  ;  Th  :  r:"/?T  '"«  P'">"c'v:: 
and  to  point  out  the  beautie.  and  Tf  .  }  "'''"  *"<'  '"»'"'". 
wnjewhat  similar  .ubjectt.  *'''*''="  "'^  "^^  in  Seating  of 

Mr.  Irvine  is,  we  tali»  Jf   >k 
more  general  favourite:  mJ    Lamrhf'"''"  Z"'"  "'""^  '*».  °^  « 

more  judicious  partisans.  Mr  i?vLY.  Tl'^r"''^'  '"'^  P^^^aps 
h«,  as  it  were.';i;„WM,7^';„"'°!  ">  """h  "«  American,  and 

•k.  land  cleverness,  from  our  S'knotn.^  f  ?"'""'  *"''  g^eat 
he.rtnought,  and  almost  ^^r„putrio„  """PP'"' *"'«".  so  that 
'°  h,s  page,  and  smile  upon  u,  from  ,'  ?^  u'"'^.''""'^  '"nsferred 
.«le  reflex  of  Cynthia's  Cw^-  L"  5"  hemisphere,  like  'the 
our  sympathy  by  a  sort  of  prescript'-v^ title  !nH°  r.-  •''"'',"'""  ""^ 
Mr.  Lamb,  on  the  contrary  biZ  .  ■  ^  '"'J't'onai  privilege, 
though  he  too  has  borrowed  from  r.i-  '°  "'^  '"^"""  here," 

.ng  himself  of  the  most  popular  and'^dm^eVr'"' '"""''  "^  "ail- 
a~d  made  his  most  successful  researched/™  '  '".«™P^''  "^  ^i.  way, 
■ntncate,  though  certainly  no7  the  l«r  "?  ""  """'  °''»^''«  and 
writers.  Mr.  Washing.o^n  Irvine  ha.  uC"  "i  ^'''''"'  °^  "- 
flowers  of  modern  literafure  for. he  i^  ^   ^.""^  transplanted  the 

Mr.  Lamb  has  raked  amo 'g ^[e  d„s  a  ^""k'  "^ ">«, ge°"al  reader: 
Penod,  has  exhibited  spedmen,  of  cui"1^' "'^  *■""*  remote 

moth-eaten,  decayed  manLcnVts^fofthe  ben  r/;".'  ""^  P°'"^  °'" 
and  discerning  part  of  the  pSic      A„rr  r*"" '"°^* '"^uisitive 

grace  of  novelty,  as  old  fashfons  revivt  e",^'  IT  V'""  "'"  '^e 
and  a  certain  ouamtness  and  singuTa' itTof  stvre  '"  ^"^  ""*  """^ 
to  the  smooth  and  insipid  monotonl  of  n  I^  "  '" 'g^^able  relief 
Lamb  has  succeeded  not  by  conflr™^  ^""  composition.     Mr. 

m  opposition  to  it.  H:  doL'n"  m""^  ^,^^■  f "'  f  '*'  ^S'.  but 
but  sted,  off  the  pavement  to  ,^ck  h"  ta^  l^'tf  "^  *"''  "'^  '=^°*''> 
He  prefers  V-^.-^j-.  to  iigi^J^,  wZ7Z  f  »  -^'^.'^  '"^""™- 
pours  along  to  some  festive  show  ZsaJ^  "  "''%°'^  ^' "^"  "^^ 
would  stand  on  one  side  to  look  o^ir  an  T/h^'f ""r  "'^  "  ''"V-  ^Ha 
.ome  deserted  pathway  in  search   of  .  '""'  "  "^""  ''o*" 

344  '-)'''  search   of  a  pensive  inscription  over  a 
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tottering  doorway,  or  .ome  quaint  device  in  architecture,  illu.tratire 
ot  embryo  art  and  ancient  manners.  Mr.  Lamb  has  the  very  soul 
,1*^  "i;''"™?'  "  ">»  implies  a  reflecting  humanity,  the  ^Im  of 
the  past  hover,  forever  before  him.  He  is  shy,  sensitive,  the  reverse 
of  every  thmg  coarse,  vulgar,  obtrusive,  and  commonplace.     He  would 

garb  of  elder  time,  homelier,  but  more  durable.  He  is  borne  alone 
with  no  pompous  paradoxes,  shines  in  no  glittering  tinsel  of  a  fashion- 
able phraseology;  is  neither  fop  nor  sophist.  He  has  none  of  the 
turbulence  or  froth  of  new-fangled  opinions.  His  style  runs  pure 
and  clear,  though  it  may  often  uke  an  underground  course,  or  be  con- 
veyed  through  old-fashionH  conduit-pipes.  Mr.  Lamb  does  not 
court  ^pularity,  nor  strut  i.i  gaudy  pfumes,  but  shrinks  from  every 
kind  of  ostenutious  and  obvious  pretension  into  the  retirement  of  his 
own  mind. 

'The  8elf-appla\iding  bird,  the  peacock  see : 

Mark  what  a  sumptuous  pharisee  is  he  ! 
Meridian  sunbeams  tempt  him  to  unfold 
His  radiant  glories,  azure,  green,  and  gold : 
He  treads  as  if,  some  solemn  music  near. 
His  measured  step  were  governed  by  his  ear: 
And  seems  to  say—'  Ye  meaner  fowl,  give  place, 
I  am  all  splendour,  dignity,  and  grace  I ' 
Not  so  the  pheasant  on  his  charms  presumes. 
Though  he  too  has  a  glory  in  his  plumes. 
H',  Christian-like,  retreats  with  modest  mien  ■» 
To  the  close  copse  or  far  sequestered  green,      I 
And  shines  without  desiring  to  be  seen.'  f 

These  lines  well  describe  the  modest  and  delicate  beauties  of 
Mr.  Lambs  wrmngs,  contrasted  with  the  lofty  and  vain-rlorious 
pretensions  of  some  of  his  contemporaries.     This  gentleman  is  not 

thinks  that"'^  '"^  ^'"^*''  '°  ""*  P'"*''"8  ''■'''=  ''« 

•  New-bom  gauds  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  past," 
nor  does  he 

'Give  to  dust  that  is  a  little  gilt 
More  laud  than  gilt  o'er-dusted.' 

His  convictions  <  do  not  in  broad  rumour  lie,'  not  are  they  .«;t  off 
to  Uie  world  in  the  glistering  foil '  of  fashion  j  but  •  live  .nd  breathe 
aloft  in  those  pure  eyes,  and  perfect  judgment  of  ail-seeing  tim,.' 
Mr.  Lamb  rather  ahects  and  is  tenacious  of  the  obscure  and  remote  • 
of  that  which  rests  on  its  own  intrinsic  and  silejt  merit;  which 
scorn,  all  alliance,  or  even  the  suspicion  of  owing  any  thing  to  nui.y 
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clamour,  to  the  glare  of  circumstanceg.  There  ii  a  fine  tone  of 
chiaroscuro,  a  moral  perspective  in  his  writings.  He  delights  to 
dwei!  on  that  which  is  fresh  to  the  eye  of  memory ;  he  yearns  after 
and  covets  what  soothes  the  frailty  of  human  nature.  That  touches 
him  most  nearly  which  is  withdrawn  to  a  certain  distance,  which 
verges  on  the  borders  of  oblivion : — that  piques  and  provokes  his 
fancy  most,  which  is  hid  from  a  superficial  glance.  That  which, 
though  gone  by,  is  still  remembered,  is  in  his  view  more  genuine, 
and  lias  given  more  'vital  signs  that  it  will  live,'  than  a  thing  ot 
yesterday,  that  may  be  forgotten  to-morrow.  Death  hat  in  this 
sense  the  spirit  of  life  in  it;  and  the  shadowy  has  to  our  author 
something  substantial  in  it.  Ideas  savour  most  of  reality  in  his  mind  ; 
or  rather  his  imagination  loiters  on  the  edge  of  each,  and  a  page  ot 
his  writings  recais  to  o«r  fancy  the  stranger  on  the  grate,  tiuttcring  in 
its  dusky  tenuity,  with  its  idle  superstition  and  hospitable  welcome  I 

Mr.  Laiwb  has  a  distaste  to  new  feces,  to  new  books,  to  new 
buildings,  to  new  customs.  He  is  shy  of  all  imposing  appearances, 
of  ail  assumptions  of  adf-importance,  rf  all  adventitious  (KsanKiits,  ot 
all  mechanical  advaatages,  even  to  a  nervous  excess.  It  is  nor 
merely  that  he  does  not  rely  apon.  or  ordinarily  avail  himself  of 
them  ;  he  koids  them  in  ahbormice,  r.t  utterly  abjures  and  discards 
them,  and  places  a  great  ou]ph  berween  him  and  them.  He  disdains 
all  the  vaigar  artifices  ot  authorship,  all  the  cant  of  criticism,  and 
helps  to  notoriety.  He  has  no  gsand  swelling  theories  to  attract  the 
visionary  and  the  enthusiaat,  no  passing  topics  to  allure  the  thoughtless 
and  the  vain.  He  evades  the  present,  he  mocks  the  future.  His 
uffections  revert  to,  and  settle  on  the  past,  but  then,  even  this  must 
have  something  personal  and  local  in  it  to  interest  him  deeply  and 
thoroughly ;  he  pitches  his  -xai  m  the  suburbs  of  existing  manners ; 
brings  down  the  account  of  .character  to  the  few  straggling  remains  ot 
the  last  geoeranon  ;  seldom  ventures  beyond  the  bills  of  mortality, 
and  occupies  that  nice  pomt  between  egotism  and  disinterested 
hnmanity-  No  one  makes  the  tour  «  our  southern  metropolis,  or 
tEscribes  the  manners  of  the  ^t  age,  so  well  as  Mr.  Lamb — with  so 
line,  and  yet  so  formal  an  air — with  such  vivid  obscurity,  with  such 
arch  picniancy,  such  pictures^e  quaintness,  such  smiling  pathos. 
How  adnirably  he  has  sketched  the  former  inmates  of  the  South-Sea 
House ;  what  '  line  fretwork  ne  makes  of  their  double  and  single 
entiiei !  '  With  what  a  finn,  yet  subtle  pencil  he  has  embodied 
Mrs.   Batik's   Opimoms    on    Whist!       How   notably    he    embalms    a 

— '^^ -n-7-ji:j  313  ai:!-aur,  i.'ia-.  tt--  --.jiu  iorty  yz^.z 

ago,  revwet   ■  his  pages !      With  what  well-disguised   humour,  he 
nitroduces  us  a>  his  relations, and  how  freely  he  serves  up  his  friends! 
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Certainly,  some  of  his  portraits  me/xturet,  and  will  do  to  hang  up  as 
lasting  and  luriy  emblems  of  human  infirmity.  Then  there  is  no  o;;e 
who  has  so  sure  an  ear  for  «the  chimes  at  midnight,'  not  even 
excepting  Mr.  Justice  Shallow ;  nor  could  Master  Silence  himself 
take  his  |  cheese  and  pippins '  with  a  more  significant  and  satisfactci  y 
air.  With  what  a  gusto  Mr.  Lamb  describes  the  inns  and  courts  of 
law,  the  Temple  and  Gray's-Inn,  as  if  he  had  been  a  student  there 
for  the  last  two  hundred  years,  and  had  been  as  well  acquainted  with 
the  person  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon  as  he  is  with  his  portrait  or  writings! 
It  is  hard  ta  txy  whether  St.  John's  Gate  is  connected  witli  more 
■nteose  and  aotijentic  associations  in  his  mind,  as  a  part  of  old  London 
Wall,  or  as  the  frontispiece  (time  out  of  mind)  of  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine.  He  haunts  Watiing- street  like  a  gentle  spirit  j  the 
ayenus!s  to  the  piay-h«iseB  are  thick  with  panting  recollections,  and 
Chnc's-Ho^nal  still  breathes  the  balmy  breath  of  infancy  in  his 
description  at  a  I  Whittington  and  his  Cat  are  a  fine  hallucination 
for  Mr.  Larab^s  historic  Muse,  and  we  believe  he  never  heartily 
forgave  a  certain  writer  who  took  the  -ubject  of  Guy  Faux  out  of 
his  hands.  The  Breets  of  London  are  his  fairy-land,  teeming  with 
wonder,  with  lift  and  interest  to  his  retrospective  glancL-,  as  it  did  to 
the  eager  eye  of  childhood  ;  he  has  comrived  to  weave  its  tritest 
traditions  into  a  bn:;ht  and  endlesc  romance  ] 

Mr.  Lamb'f  tastt  in  books  is  also  fine,  and  it  is  peculiar.  It  is 
not  the  worse  for  a  little  idiosyncrasy.  He  does  not  go  deep  into  the 
Scotch  novels,  but  he  is  at  home  w  Smollet  or  Fielding.  He  is 
little  read  in  Junius  or  Gibbon,  but  no  man  can  give  a  better  account 
of  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  or  Sir  Thomas  Brown's  Urn^ 
Buri.il,  or  Fuller's  Worthies,  or  John  Bunyan's  Holv  War.  No 
one  is  more  unimpressible  to  a  specious  declamation  ;  mi  one  relishes 
a  recondite  beauty  more.  His  admiration  of  Shakespear  and  Milton 
does  not  make  him  despise  Pop.-  j  and  he  can  read  Parnell  witli 
patience,  and  Gay  with  delight.  His  taste  in  Fremli  and  German 
literature  is  somewhat  defective  ;  nor  has  he  made  much  progress  in 
the  science  of  Political  ficonomy  or  other  abstruse  studies,  thou  -h  he 
has  read  vast  folios  of  controversial  divinity,  merely  for  thi'  -ikc  of" 
the  intricacy  of  style,  and  to  save  himself  the  pain  of  Kiliiking. 
Mr.  I  amb  is  a  good  judg»  of  prints  and  pi.  luir..  His  .Hmiraiion 
of  Hogarth  does  credit  to  both,  particularly  when  it  Is  considi-red 
that  Leonardo  da  Vinci  is  his  next  g/ntesi  favourite,  and  that  hit 
love  of  the  actual  does  not  proceeH  finm  a  want  of  t^Kf!-  f^sr  *A\^  ;-/r--/ 
His  worst  fault  is  an  over  eagerness  of  enthusiasm,  which  o.  rasionally 
makes  him  take  a  surfeit  of  his  higher,!  favourites.  ^Mr.  Lamb  excels 
in  familiar   conversation    almost  as   much   as  in   writing,   when    his 
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modesty  does  not  overpower  hit  »elf-po88ession.     He  is  ai  little  of 
a  proser  as  pOHible ;  but  he  blurfi  out  the  finest  wit  and  sense  in  the 
world.     He  keeps  3  good  deal  in  the  back-ground  at  first,  till  some 
excellent  conceit  pushes  him  forward,  and  then  he  abounds  in  whim 
and  pleasantry.     There  is  a  primitire  simplicity  and  self-denial  about 
his  manners ;  and  a  Quakerism  in  his  personal  appearance,  which  is, 
however,  relieved  by  a  fine  Titian  head,  full  of  dumb  eloquence! 
Mr.  Lamb  is  a  general  favourite  with  those  who  know  him.     His 
character  is  equally  singular  and  amiable.     He  is  endeared  to  his 
friends  not  less  by  his  foibles  than  his  virtues ;  he  insures  their  esteem 
by  the  one,  and  docs  not  wound  their  self-love  by  the  other.     He 
gains  ground  in  the  opinion  of  others,  by  making  no  advances  in  his 
own.     We  easily  admire  genius  where  the  diffidence  of  the  possessor 
makes  our  acknowledgment  of  merit  seem  like  a  sort  of  patronage,  or 
act  of  condescension,  as  we  willingly  extend  our  good  offices  where 
they  are  not  exacted  as  obligations,  or  repakl  with  sullen  indifference. 
—The  style  of  the  Essays  of  Elia  is  liable  to  the  charge  of  a  certain 
manntrism.     His  sentences  are  cast  in  the  mould  of  old  authors ;  his 
expressions  are  borrowed  from  them  ;  but  his  feelings  and  observations 
are  genuine  and  original,  taken  from  actual  life,  or  from  his  own 
breast;  and  he  may  be  said  (if  any  one  can)  'to  have  coined  his 
heart  for  ieitt,'  and  to  have   split  his  brain   for  fine  distinctions! 
Mr.  I.amb,  from  the  peculiarity  of  his  exterior  and  address  as  an 
author,  would  probably  never  have  made  his  way  by  detached  and 
independent  efforts ;  but,  fortunately  for  himself  and  others,  he  l-.as 
taken  advantage  of  the  Periodical  Press,  where  he  has  been  stuck 
into  notice,  and   the  texture  of  his  compositions  is  assurediv  lire 
enough   to   bear   the   broadest  glare  of  popularity  that  has  hitlicrto 
shone  upon  them.     Mr.  Lamb's  literary  efforts  have  procured  him 
CIVIC  honours  (a  thing  unheard  of  in  our  times),  and  he  has    ,een 
invited,  in  his  character  of  Elia,  to  dine  at  a  felect  party  with  the 
Lord  Mayor.     We  should  prefer  this  distinction  to  that  of  being 
poet-Iaureat.      We  would    recommend  to    Mr.  Waithman's   perusal 
( if  Mr.  Lamb  has  not  anticipated  us)  the  Rosamond  Gray  and  the 
John  IVood-vil  of  the  same  author,  as  an  agreeable  relief  to  the  noise 
of  a  City  feast,  and  the  heat  of  City  elections.     A  friend,  a  short 
time  ago,  quoted  some  lines'  from  the  last-mentioned  of  these  works, 
which  meeting  Mr.  Godwin's  eye,  he  was  so  struck  with  the  beautv 
of  the  passage,  and  with  a  consciousness  of  having  seen  it  before,  that  he 
was  uneasy  till  he  could  recollect  where,  and  alter  hunting  in  vain  for 
'  The  dcicription  of  •porti  in  the  for.^  : 

•  1\)  see  the  lua  to  be.',  and  to  insf, 
Like  some  liot  amouriit  with  Rowing  eyes,'  Uc 
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it  in  Ben  Jonson,  BeaamoDt  and  Fletcher,  and  other  not  unlikely  placet, 
sent  to  Mr.  Lamb  to  know  if  he  could  help  him  to  the  author  I 

Mr.  Washington  Irvine's  acquaintance  with  English  literature 
begins  almost  where  Mr.  Lamb's  ends, — with  the  Spectator,  Tom 
Brown's  works  and  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne.  He  is  not  bottomed 
in  our  elder  writers,  nor  do  we  think  that  he  has  tatked  his  owu 
faculties  much,  at  least  on  English  ground.  Of  the  merit  of  his 
Kn'uttr-bocker,  and  New  York  stories,  we  cannot  pretend  to  judge. 
But  in  his  Sietci-iooi  and  Bracebridge-Hall  he  gives  us  very  good 
American  copies  of  our  British  Essayists  and  Novelists,  which  may 
be  very  well  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  or  as  proofs  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  national  genius,  but  which  might  be  dispensed  with 
here,  where  we  have  to  boast  of  the  originals.  Not  only  Mr. 
Irvine's  language  is  with  great  taste  and  felicity  modelled  on  that  of 
Addison,  Goldsmith,  Sterne,  or  Mackenzie ;  but  the  thoughts  and 
sentiments  are  taken  at  the  rebound,  and  as  they  are  brought  forward 
at  the  present  period,  want  both  freshness  and  probability.  Mr. 
Irvine's  writings  are  literary  atmchromimj.  He  comes  to  England 
for  the  first  time ;  and  being  on  the  spot,  fancies  himself  in  the 
midst  of  those  characters  and  manners  which  he  had  read  of  in  the 
Spectator  and  other  approved  authors,  and  which  were  the  oniy 
idea  he  had  hitherto  formed  of  the  parent  country.  Instead  of 
looking  round  to  see  what  tve  are,  he  sets  to  work  to  describe  us  as 
o>«  mere — at  second  hand.  He  has  Parson  Adams,  or  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  in  h\s' mind's  rye';  and  he  makes  a  village  curate  or  a 
country  'squire  in  Yorkshire  or  Hampshire  sit  to  these  admired 
models  for  their  portraits  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Whatever  the  ingenious  author  has  been  most  delighted  with  in  the 
repiesentations  ot  books,  he  transfers  to  his  port-follii,  and  swears 
'bat  he  has  found  it  actually  existing  in  the  course  of  his  observation 
and  travels  through  Great  Britain.  Instead  of  tracing  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  society  since  Addison  or  Fielding  wrote,  he 
transcribes  their  account  in  a  different  hand-writing,  and  thus  keeps 
us  stationary,  at  least  in  our  most  attractive  and  praise-worthy  qualities 
of  simplicity,  honesty,  modesty,  hospitality,  and  good-nature.  This  is 
a  very  flattering  mode  of  turning  fiction  into  history,  or  history  into 
fiction;  and  we  should  scarcely  know  ourselves  again  in  the  softened 
and  altered  likenesb,  but  that  it  bears  the  date  of  1820,  and  issues 
from  the  press  in  Albemarle-street.  This  is  one  way  of  compliment- 
ing our  national  and  Tory  prejudices ;  and  coupled  with  literal  or 
exaggerated  portraits  of  Tanlee  peculiarities,  could  hardly  fail  to 
please.  The  first  Essay  in  the  Sketch-hook,  that  on  national  Anti- 
pathies, is  the  best ;  but  after  that,  the  sterling  ore  oT  wit  or  feeling 
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ofKihJ^l^  T  fl""  ""I  ">;""".  till  it  fiide.  to  the  .hadow 
of  «  thide.  Mr.  IrTine  u  h.mKlf,  we  believe,  a  most  agreeable  and 
d«ery.ng  man  and  ha.  been  led  into  the  natural  and%ardonable 
error  we  .peak  of,  bf  the  tempting  bait  of  European  popularity,  in 
which  he  thought  there  wa.  no  more  likely  method  of  ^cceed  no 
than  by  ,m,tatrag  the  style  of  our  standard  author,,  and  giTing  u^ 
credit  for  the  Tirtues  of  our  forefiithers.  ??"'!!''• 


nJni^T^  aT  ■}  '^'"  *'  •""*  "^"fa^ged  our  obligations  to 
ruth  or  fnendship  ,f  we  were  to  let  this  volume  go  without  in- 
troducmg  into  it  the  name  of  the  author  of  rnrhius.  This  is  the 
more  proper,  inasmuch  as  he  is  a  character  by  himself,  and  the  only 
poet  now  Imng  that  i,  a  mere  poet.     If  we  were  asked  what  sort  of 

vfrain^'*'  H*  "'•  *'  ""J"*  ""^^  '"y-  '^'  '»  '^e  writer  of 
Virginius  His  most  intimate  fnends  see  nothing  in  him,  by  which 
they  could  trace  the  work  to  the  author.  The  seeds  of  dramatic 
genius  are  contained  and  fostered  in  the  warmth  of  the  blood  that 
flows  m  his  veins;  his  heart  dictates  to  his  head.  The  most  un- 
conscious, the  most  unpretending,  the  most  artless  of  mortals,  he 
instinctively  obey,  the  impulses  of  natural  feeling,  and  produces  a 
perfect  work  of  art.  He  has  hardly  read  a  poem  or  a  pby  or  seen 
any  thing  of  the  world,  but  he  hears  the  anxious  beatings  of  his  own 
heart,  and  makes  others  ftel  them  by  the  force  of  sympathy.  Igno- 
rant  alike  of  rules,  regardless  of  models,  he  follows  the  steps  of  truth 
and  simplicity  ;  and  strength,  proportion,  and  delicacy  are  the  infallible 
results.  By  thinking  of  nothing  but  his  subject,  he  rivets  the  atten- 
tion of  the  audience  to  it.  All  his  dialogue  tends  to  action,  all  hia 
situations  form  classic  groups.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Virgiuius  i. 
the  best  acting  tragedy  that  has  been  produced  on  the  modern  sta-e. 
Mr.  Knowles  himself  was  a  player  at  one  time,  and  this  circumstance 

^T^u^T^^"^  *"■"  '"  J'"*«'  "'"'•'*  Pi-^'^resque  and  dramatic 
effect  of  his  lines,  as  we  thmk  it  might  have  assisted  Shakespear. 

Ihere  1.  no  impertinent  display,  no  Jaunting  poetry;  the  writer 
inimed«telv  conce„e.  how  a  thought  would  tell  if  he  had  to  speak  it 
himself.  Mr.  Knowles  is  the  &-st  tragic  writer  of  the  age  ;  in  other 
resp*"'  he  15  a  common  man  ;  and  divides  his  time  and  his  affections 
between  his  plots  and  h,,  fishing-tackle,  between  the  Muses'  spring, 
and  tho«  mo«»ain-s"e«„  which  sparkle  like  his  own  eye,  that  gush 

°Z.\-!'"~°^-™"'  "  '*'!  .'''^'"  "'' ""  °'''  *'"™'^-     We  have  known 
.^„  3.mo;t  :ro:.i  i  ;,-:,i!J,  5,^  w^-  ,„uBt  5j,y  jjg  appj^j  to  us  the  same 

boy-poet  that  he  erer  was.     He  ha,  been  cradled  in  song,  and  rocked 
in  It  a«  in  a  dream,  formfil  of  himself  and  of  the  world  ! 

The  End  of  Tm  Sfihit  of  the  Act. 
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